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belief that it is one of the most valuable contributions to classical literature that our age 
und country have produced. The notes are just what they should be, grammatical, 
critical, and tasteftil; and the impression, particularly of the text, is about the most 
beautiful Latin page oq which my eye ever rested. 

"Yours very truly, 

«W. & Ttlb*. 
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to particles— to the subjunctive mood— the constant references to the grammars— the 
dfecrimination of words nearly synonymous, and the care in giving the localities men- 
tioned in the text The book will be hereafter used in our college." 

Frofn Professor Johnson, ofNeW' York Uhiversity. 
**I can at present only say that your edition pleases me much. I shall eive'it to 
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Prom Professor Kingsley, of Yale CoUege. 
" I have not yet been able to read the whole of your work, but have examined it 
mnugh to be satisfied that it is judiciously prepared, and well adapted to the purpose 
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\)scd for several years. Most of the class, however, have procured your edition ; and it 
is probable that next year it will be used by alL" 

From Professor TyUr, of Amhersi CoUege. 
** The notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, learning, and taste; the 
j(t ammatical illustrations are unusually Aill, &ithfh], and able. The book has been used 
by our Freshman class, and will, I doubt not, come into general use in our colleges." 

From Prqfassor Packard, of Sotcdoin CoUege. 
** I have recommended your edition to our Freshman Glass. I have no doubt thai 
rear labors will give a new impniae to the study of this charming elaaila'* 
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PEEFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiee and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of thd present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 



vili PBEFACB. 

out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of ^vhat has 
gone before — ^the iterum lierumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it diflfers from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

New- York, March I6th, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latvn Senlenct 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin ci*dci 
is (his : 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of timey placCy manner , dsc, and last of all the verb. 

*4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non decUt fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that— 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a wordy is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence. — ^And, 

6. a) The two emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginnmg and the end ; 
" by the former our attention is excUed, and on the latter it reata." (Crbm- 
Me.) . 

b) Add to this, tliat the more tmunud a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it iafor ikat word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam.*' (Cic.) 

c) A word that generally stands close by another receives empharis by 
tqtaraHon from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Voluptatemf percepi maximam'. Propterea quod 
almd iter haberent mdhtm'. JEdvx equUea ad Gsesarem omnei^ rever- 
tuntur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the hurmonioui 
an ingement of eyllables ; ilie Jlow of the sentence. 



14 niTBODUCTORY REMARKS. 

7. Genitive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; it 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separatum 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen., subst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attribtttivb and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucius^t^r; Agis reo?; Fy th^oras PhUosqphus. But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hy^aiasjluvius^ 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the mcgre 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately afler its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Prcelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor Umorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contrariaest. Virtutum 
in aMd alius vult excellere. AUis aliunde est periculum. 

b) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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£0 that two of the antUheUcdl words are as^r apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Ratio nostra consent 
tit ; pugnat oratio, Qusb me moverutUy movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

(jfir Enim, vero, autemy quoque^ qmdem (with of course the 
encUtics)f cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACJTICAL INTRODUCTION 



"TO 
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1. The common concords are taken for granted ; that— • 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and case. 

(3.) A transUwe verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
dec.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&Cr, take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by wham, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the po8se$d9e pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to whote the thing is. See 3 (a). 

{0) When there i$ any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao> 
tlons of the wame person. Eject ego te armatis hominibus, non defeH, 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. [§ 1. S^4. 

I. 

§ 1. NottdnaUve Case and Verb* 

2. (a) When twp oaf ii^^ -xuDsqHiati^j^ cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of tlid;i?9^iflDH|jrf' pei^.. - :.: * J ; 

(h) tJi<9 Y9^'lit knd ^^^re oAeh^4i2tted. 

3. (a) £t ego^ et Balbus sustuHmus manus, Both I and BaJhua 

l^d up our hands. * 
(&) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que eneiitic; atque ; ac d 

I^ . si. 

Both-— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, iis, /. 

Sister, abror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fSmes, is, /. 

S^"^"*'} condImwituni,i.«. 

Army, ezercxtus, Cls, m. 



* The yerb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et'-et; quumr—tumf Ac, when both the nominatives are singular ^ and 
of the tame person, 

b The^rs^ person is said to be more toorffiy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

« For « Balbusand /,» the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et Balbtis,** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex mens,** he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered ind^ftendentfy, and as of equal 
importanee: at^vb ( = adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of mare importance 
than the preceding one (= *and also,' 'and moreover*): qub joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with It. 

When et connects principal clauses^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by 91M, or {]£ similar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before cansonomis (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before wiM^or A. Mr. Allan shows that oc '(though very rardy met vrith 
before^, 9) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



$ 2. 5-0.] AflCnnATITB WITH M P W ITI V K. 10 

War, bottmiit JL n. 

A Oaul, Gallup i m. 

Many, multi, », a. 

Very many, permulti,* e, a. 

CiBsar, Casaar, CaeaXria, m. 

To lift up, toUere, auetttl, aubttU 

To wage (properly to carry), gSiCre, gesa, geat 

To conquer, vincSre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balhus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (I Ohs. fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



n. 

§ 2. Aceusatxoe with InfimUive* 

6. The infinxthe takes before it not the nominativey but iie 
acctteaiive.^ 

7. Many aentencea that in Englii^ are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion * ihaty* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and {nfinxtioe, 

8. In turning auch aentencea into Latin *<fta<' mnat be omitted; the 
English nammaiiot turned into the accusaiwc! and the Engliah verb 
into the infinUvve mood of the same tense. 

9. Tlie accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {aentiendi et deda- 
randa) of feeHng, knowings vuMng^ heanug^ bdUvkig, ikinfcingy Ac; 
and such expressions as, it is certain^ numjfui, true, Ac 



• Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of < very* 

t Exercitusque. Que must alwaya be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 

* This idiom is not vneommon in English, though £u less common than in 
Latin. 

"lotdeiedhimtobedimUBeed" (for < I ordered AatAaMauU be iMmdeeedf). 
■*! wwkimto he a knave** (for *I saw UuU he was a knave'). 



20 ACCUSATIVB WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-18. 

10. (a) Respondeo, placSre et mihi locuniy I answer that the 

place pleases me too, 
(ft) Respondit, placere et sibi locuniy He answered that the 

place pleased him too, 
(c) Sentimus calere ignemy nivem esse albam, dulce mel. 

We know-hy-our-senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is 

whitey honey sweet, 

11. VOCABULAEY 2. 

To answer, respondere, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelllgere, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, neglre, av, at. 

To sin, peccare, av, at. 

I remember, rnSmmi, Imper, memento ; pZ. mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, ofiend-against, violare, av, at. 

Law, lex, legis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] OO" Himy her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hJsrs, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. { He says that it pleases him. 
c He said that it pleased him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of aUra4:iion) assumes the 
pastformi when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

(Kr* [C. II.] In a sentence with ' that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hyitis not to he described as over before the time of 
/Ac principal verh,^ 

0^[C. III.] * Should' after * that' is to he translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thos " he 9aSd that it pleassd him"— when 1 aiihA Ume of his saying it Y 
(^rfoesre) : hefvrt^^Mt of his saying it? {pUncuiast), 



(3. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIYB. 31 

Exercise ^. 

14. He answered that he*^* had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned). 'f He 
says that he does not^ understand. He says that Caesar wOl not* 
ofTend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood,*^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



^ § 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) ASiBrhope^ promise^ underiakey &o., theyaftire infmJxve^ 
a8 used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and {h) after prefeYuf, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(h) Simulat se furere, He pretends to he mad. 
Oir [C. IV.] ' Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he mH come. 
( He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulaey3. 



A bnsiness^ 




negotium, i, n. 


A journey, 




Iter, Iimeris, n. 


To hope, 




sperare, av, at. 


To come, 




venire, vdn, vent 


To promise, 




poUiceri, pollicitus; promittSre, promii^ 
promiss.1 


To undertake. 


engage, 


recypere, io, recSp, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CautUm». 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of D^erencea qf Idiom. 
i For * he promises to eonu? =: he promises thai ht triU come. 
He hopes to live ^ he hopes that he shaU Hoe. 
He pretends to be mad =- he pretends that he t» mad, 
k With the compound infinitives eaae is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give U forth) is the general word for proifiMcf^, whether good 
or mil. PoUiceri is to offer from one's own free-wili and inclinations, used only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for free and graeUme promises, 



23 ' AGREEMENT OV ABJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. [§4. 18-21. 



To finish, accomplish, conf XcSre, io, conf^ confect. 

To pretend, 8XmuIare,» av, at 

To be mad, ftlrSre, (aeut. : no -perf, or «uptfi«.) 
To (my, your, ^c.) satis- ^ 

fJELCtion, satisfactorily, > ex sententi&B. 

SQCcessfuUy, ) 

To haTe a prosperous voyage, ex sententid navigare. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satisfac- 
tion. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous^ voyage. He 
answered that he toould*^ finish the business. He says that he 
will not^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

19. (fl) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the mx>st worthy. 

20. {h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is ^ man,^ 'woman,' ' thing,' it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * qf many tfangt^ not muUorum, but muUarum rervm. 



l^omitto would naturally be often used of promising what has been requeated. 

Hence 

UUro poUiceor ; promUto (ssepe) rogatus : 
Nee mo/a polliceor, mcUa sed promittere possum, 
•n Quee non sunt timulo ; que tunt ea diatimularUur. 
• The pronoan shonld be expressed {es met senterii^ Ac.) whenever to^leav* 
it out would cause an ambignity. 



}4. 2i^25.'] AGBBEMENT OF ABJECTIVE WITH SUBSTAITTIVE. 33 

22. (a) Castor et PoUux ex equis pugnare msi sunt| Castor and 
• Pollux were seen to fght on horseback, 
(Jb) Inter se contraria sunt henefidum et injuriay A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other, 
(e) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 
wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) Pratertia mutare non possdmus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, J am carrying all my property 

with me. 
'33. 0&9. 1. The neuter plural without a BubstaQtiTe is generally wed 

in Latin, where we nse the aingtdar. Thu o 
fmuJi, verymuchy every thinff^ thepoft^ 

multa, permulta, omnia, pneterxta, 

UUU (few tMngs), very Uttle, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. 0&«. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 

where we might substitute * thinge,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property^ objects, poeseseunu, performaneee, Stc. 
[C. Yi.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &;c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no* 
Uscum, voMscum. 

25. VOCABULAEY 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, mn. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {bettoeen themaelves). 



Good, better, best, 


btfnus, melior^ optlmus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Dea^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, opm. gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, fitis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, 


csecus, a, nm. 


All my property. 


omnia mea<*. 


To owe. 


deb€re,debu, debit. * 


To banish. 


pellere ex civitSte (pefl&e, pgpHl, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-o^ 


Ignorare, av, at. (occ.) 


To see. 


cemere, crev, crSt (properly to separate; 




hei\ce, to distinguish j to see clearly; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




distinct visum). 



• The other possessives, tttus, ntus, notter^ &c., must be used for %, hU, 
Ac., property. 



24 THE SBLATIVB. [§5.26-30. 

To carry, portSre, St. at. 

To hear, audlre, iv. it. 

To speak, Ittqui, locGtus, or loquatus. 

To fight on horseback, ez equo, or ex equisP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and tinse. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A blind man does not see. Hie good and idse have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h,) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very Uttle. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear litde^ : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



V 

^ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronoans 

qtd, qudliSf quantua, quni^ 

answer respectively to 

t9, talia, iantuSf tat. 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

(5^ Each clause has its oum verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some cast of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus refers is called its antecedent {pi fore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence fuUy expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the 
relaUive clause. 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex equis, if of more. 
^ The clause in which the relative stands is called the relatbM douse i the 
other, the jn-mc^poA or antecedent clause. 



§ 6. 31-^3.] ^ TUB RELATIVE. 25 

relative J and omitted in the principal clause ; and {d) when this is 
the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 
being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 
(though not always) by the proper case of * w' or * hie J* 

31. The *t»/ however, is often omitted, especially when ^man* or ^thin^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different caee» in the two clauses, 
*u^ or *?w:^ is but seldom omitted.' 

32. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can be without a heart. 

(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam" ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 

will plant treesy a berry of which he will himself 

never behold. 

(c) Accepi quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco nataB sunt, ex eo se non comm6vent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
[C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already trail' 
ntive^ so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verby turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still diTigs to the veriA 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that is 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride =s to 
laugh at, 

83. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end there- 
fore in tua or sus) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept^of course, those 
that, like legatus, denote persons. 



» It is, however, sometimes : 

Qtios cum Matio jmeros miseram, epistolam raihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 
Q,tuB prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

■ A berry ; any little round fruit, not a rnit ; e. g. of the dice, cedar, junipar, «fci 

1 Thus : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Caasius is laughed at? Therefore to laugh-at is virtually on© vwk 



36 



THB KEIiATlVB. 



[§5.34. 



niillus, a, um. Qen, nullius. 

animal, alis, n. 

sanguis, Ynis, m. 

sine (governs abUU.), 

cor, cordis, n. ^ 

arbor, bris,/. / 

frages, G, frugum, /. 

fnictus, us," m. 

ager, agri, m. 

nequidquam, frustra.^ 

messis, is, /. 

laus, laudis, /. 

&cile. 

nondum. 

rectus, a, um. 

colere, colu, cult. 

fgro, ttQi, latum. 

merdri, meritus. 

de (with abUU.). 

laudSre, av, at. 
crSdere, credld, credit [dat.). 
declpere, io, decep, decept. 
adspicgre, io, adspex, adspect. 
, ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, <&c., not being ex- 
pressed.) 

0^ * What ' as a relative = that which ; those {things) which. 



No, 

Animal, 

Blood, 

Without, 

Heart, 

Tree, 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop); 

<of trees,) 

Field, 

In vain, 

Harvest, 

Praise, 

Easily, 

Not yet, 

Right, 

To till, cultivate. 

To bear, produce. 

To deserve. 

To deserve well, Ac, o^ 

To praise. 

To believe. 

To deceive, 

To behold. 

Self, myself, himself, <&c., In nom. 



Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
ais field, in vain hopes for''' a harvest. He says that he has not^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



tt Prvjctua arboribus, frugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
fruges} and of fruetus^ as opposed to frugea. FVucius is the general name for 
produce^ and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trees. 

▼ Nequidquam {io no purpose^ in vain)y so far as nothing has resulted from a 
ifUng' done :frustra (in vain)^ of a person who has not attained his purpose. D. 



^6. 35-88.] mFINITiyB TTSED StrBSTANTIYELT. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finishy* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction,* 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the fioiTU- 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this ease the adjective and the, relative must be in the netUer 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, It gen- 
erally foUow9 it in English, and tho pronoun * it ' stands as its repr^ 
sentative before the verb; — as, "it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this *U* ia not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id^ quod or qucB res. (Here id and res are in apposi- 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe egt mentiri, It is disgraceful to Ue. 

(b) MultsB civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qucR res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit. Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABTJLAEY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. accut,) 

Promise, promissum, I, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

facilis, is, e. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id qttodi for gttod only, adds emphasis to the relat. clause ; whicl 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 



28 UfFmiTIVB VSBD STrBSTANTIVBLT. [§6. 39 

One thin^r— another, elind'-aliud. * i 

Man, hbmo, homlnis ; yir, Yiri.< i 

To keepi servare, av, at. | 

Revile^ malediceio, dix, diet {tlat.). 

To accuse, accus&re, ay, at. ; 

To break one*s word, fidem fallBre; fallgre, fefeUi,y falsur 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem praestftre ; praestare, prsestiti', 

prsBstitum, et prsBstatom. 
To lie, men tin, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multamentirL 

It is a breach of duty, . contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. vin.] * JFor' before a substantive or pronoua followed b' 
the infin., is not to be translated. The construct . 
is the ace. with infin.*^ 

It is a sin ^ '^*''' *^ ^^ ^^^ too6«y his parents. 

l that a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

39. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {fhir*) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is disgraceful *to hamsh the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you {note*, p. 17). 



/ 



X Homo is the general term for Tjumj t. e. for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from woman, Horm 
is often used contemptuoualy : vir, respectfully; a man with a manly character. 
y Distinction between^ii^^ and decipio: 

NuUdfaUentis culpd sspissime/oZ^or; 

At quum decipiar, adpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prcestaturu8.' 

* But we shall see below that if */oH follows immediately after *i^ w,' it must 
De translated by the genitive. *Iti$for & rich man to do so and so :' dtvUis 
c-st. Ac. 



I. 



19 j $7.40-44.] THE kblatiVb. 29 

I § 7. Relative amtinued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ. 
I ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

I Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 

is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40. Oir The imperfect and 'pluperfect of the subjunctive are 

ithe regular attendants of the pcLst tenses of the indicative. 
But — ^th'e perfect definite^ (or perfect with * have*) is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

\ Hence the present, future, and perfect with ^kavi? are followed by the 

i presenty or (fir a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.® 

* fr^ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part. In nw with sim, essem, Ac. 
But where we use a' future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms.) 

42. * That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative who; the same; and 
when both persons and things are meant.) 

43. (a) ' As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative 'US' must be translated by qui after idem; by qualis, 
qvaniusy quotj after talisy tantus^ tot^ respectively. 

44. (1) * Buf is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * hut' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' but' might be substituted for a relative v.'ith 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;^ 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect definxte is nsed of actions done in some space of time^ a part of 
which is still present. 

e Thus then the 

Present ^ r Present subj. 

Future ( are followed by the 5 Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * hatt? j ( completed action). 

J e A ( Imperfect subj. 

Tii. ? /.iiji-lS Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect C are followed by the i ^Jion cov,pUudielore 

^»P«^" ^ ( the time spoken of). 

4 With otiier cases than the noTntnaiivc and aceusativef the use of there^oAire 
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30 rbultivjb conthtoed. [§ 7. 45, 46. 

[C. IX.] O'^At^ tnd'lnd* are often (in eiSSsct)rdaHoe9, 

[C. X.] f:^ ' Such* in English is often used where site is meant rather 

than qualUy. * Siu^ir—cu^ should then be translated into Latin by tanhu 

— quanhu; not talia — qualia. 

45. (a) Talis est, quaUs semper fuit, He is such as he his 

ever been. 

(b) Idem est qui semper full, He is the same that (or o^) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin'' te dementem putet, There is noone 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad). 

46. VoCABTJLAEy 7. 

The same, Idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejuadem, &c. 

Rule, . regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, > honestas, SUs ,/. 

honorable conduct, > 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne htfmo. 

To think^deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, hdec, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, <&c. 

Nearly, fere. 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, ptttui.f 

Wave, fluctus, fts, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. aubj, after * auni quC ) there are some whofkmk 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] f:^ < Thatt* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

i:^ The Imperfect and Plupetfc^of the Subjunct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Sdicative. 



with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used will be ex- 
plained below. 

• Q,uin is qui n« ( = u/ rum). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potisy neut.po/e, with sum. ' Pot* 
Is prefixed to the tenses^ of «tm, ts being changed into *«, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into posse, possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from potui ( =potisfui). No imperat. : the part, potms is used as an ■djectiva 



§8.47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 91 

47. This is the same as that. The Tule of expediency is the 
same as that' *> of ^onogt> This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody Imt knows, that the Gauls were conquered by CsBsar. 
There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that t?ie past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one but knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some lyho blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to be or a 
verb of naming, &;o.) two substantives of dijSerent genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception. 
^ Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign toord, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)k 

(Jovis Stella, qucB qiai&otp dicitur.) 

50. (a) BondciUa conjuncta, qims urbes dicimus. Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(b) Theba, quod BoBotiro caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of Bceotia. 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, ^ gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, ' htfnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and sldus, eris, n, a 



t Kruger approves of Zumpfa rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
•Iff In determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

J^remi says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
'i ad vocdbvlum respiciunt; sin vero ad remy ad consequens." But Kruger 
bhows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously ai 
vulance with that of other writers. 



89 RELATIVE CONTINTTED. [§ 9. 52, 53. 

constellation, and also,one of the greal 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the sun, 
the moon, Sinus, Ac. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, instila, ae,/. * 

Sea, mSre, is, ft. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quJCsi. 

The world, orbis terras, or terrarum ; orbis, Is^ to. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu Jncult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare,h appellare, nomlnare, av, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true^ virtue (Gen, before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody hu^^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. ^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well rf us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative mth superlative : ** The 
first who — " 

63. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with iXr the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocaref appellare^ nominare are all to call; but vocafe has, beside ffUs, the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appellarCy that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominaref that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i Quasi should btand between great and islanB. 

k Orbis terrarum^ rather than terrcBj when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of appositions. 



§ 9. 54-67.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 33 

54. (h) To express ^^ the first person who did a tLing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primtis agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, quam habebant optimamy perdiderunt, 

TheVoIsd last the best city they had, 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils, 
^ Eng, He w«s the prH toho did this : {oTy) He was the Jbrwl t§ 

dofftiB, 
Lai. He ^^r«(did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidglis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gk)d, Deu9,i i, to, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, a person in perplexity,^., subySnire, ven, ventia (dot. of person). 
To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,a per- 

-" did, perdit. 
, An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Sudi is your temperance c quee tua est temperantia, 
WUh your ueual tern- < quE es temperantiE,<> 
perance i pro tuil temperantiE. 

As far as Ihibw, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faitlvful slave 
I have. V^was the' first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such**^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish^ the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance J are already well. N(f one, as far as I know, has 



I Deus, V. Deu8, Plur. (Dei), DU, Dl, Dat. (JDcis), Dit», DU, 

™ That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

B AiniJUere is simply to lose. Perdere is to Jose actively ; t. e. by some exer^ 
iion qf on^s oum wHl^ &c. Hence perdere Is often to degtroy. Actic^ perdo, 
pasHpl amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es iemperantus. 



84 UT, NE. [§10.58-^0. 

said this. Sestius was not come,p as far as I know. I have 
lost no opportunity, (w far as I ^ozo,— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity {4Sfa). 



§ 10. Ut, N6 expressing a purpose. 

68. (a) * Thaf followed by may or might expresses a purpose, 
and must be ♦anslated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That^ followed by « not,^ or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must bo 
translated by we with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABTJLAKY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the dblat.). 

News of the town, res urbans. "^ 

To send or write news, perscribSre, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vivSre, vix, vict. 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, paru, parit (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem poUiceri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, Many m&ii 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(h) GalllnsB avesque reliqusB pennis fovent pullos ne 
frigore kedantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
hy the cold, 
[C. XIII.] ft5" * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem'^ to govern two accusatives: 



P [C. XII.] i;^ IntranaUive verbs of mation often form their perfect acHre 
with *a77i,' not *have.^ Thus, am come, was come, are xhQ perfect and pluper- 
fect active (respectively). 

^ Such verbs are : give, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send. 



§11.61-66.] UT. QUO. NK- 3d 

When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, try whether you can- 
not put in io^ before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,^ that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (h)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as I know,^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, vnth your usual courtesy,^ made me the same pro- 
mise^^ as before. ^There were some who laughed. 



X 



§11. JJt expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * tti ' 
with the subjunctive. 

•After these words, *t7uU* does not express a purpose^ but a amse- 
qtience; and the English verb will not have ^may* or * might* with it. 

63. {b) * That,^ when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (' that by this '). 

64. ' Not * in prohibUions is ne. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. ^^ The subjunctive present is more commonly used than the 
imperative, 

66. (d) ' As ' before the infin,, and after so, such, must be 
translated by «<•■ 

Except in this idiom (where *aw' expresses a consequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, ^as,* goes with the 
Indicative. ** 



' " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to whom ? 
■ It will be seen afterwards, that qui {■=: nt ik) ia generally used in sentences 
of this kind ; also that * as not to . . . &c.' after a negative sentence is quin, 85 



» CT. QCO. JIB. [§11. 67-70. 

*^- li" y^ zr. .y- T' r'*fj :cil% iA<f infinitire. 
*^. ^ £ rrx::^ -:^ - : : Tiiis est. k^ earn Tel in hoste diligamus, 
ruf ^rrv - iPr" ixzi^ruif is so great, that «re love il 

yj'n MeiiiX :cx^ jLlS^uid dax^dmn esse, quo sit studiosior, i 

ilsfct ZL£3 Ayae iximg skcmld It gietm to ike physician, 

'ziiLi xt£ ifi£i ht ibe more attentiYe. 
^<' JVf c::iIti £lk&s, sed maltuni. Do not learn many 

:l£i^r^ ha: arzd. 
^i) Xcca: tat jvceo? esc ■! oconia quae Telit efficere po^^, 

yra*/*s^ » so poB^erf^ as to be able to perform all lie 

t^^c. ^TZ!kxic3e. izs!ks, or in dies.* 

Tvtxn^ j^T^a^^IoI'X^ = juTenior. 

Vk |N# f «M^ tfe^ «M^. ^Mt rw may leare life witn 




** about his a^e, thai lie 
\\kim h* (i)., Pa not Imm many lliinga, 



k 1^ ^ ^t vImii^ (bst i% we s^pe^kk of a ihlng 
(iJte*^ la *te4iii%* ItMRibarA or ' in dkf ^ingvlos,' 

It fllWrx iImI ^ wImm Hie c^WQ^if rtpeiUion of u» 



§ 12. 71-77. J UT WTTH THB ST BIfaC T l f E , 

but useful things. He spcke modi (S3, 1.) tkM ht 
thought wise. Agricultural afiiis are of aack a kfzai iiac 
winds and seasons govern them." I kiwwtkal cry 6c3er 
learn many things, bol much. I wiD Ihe iFi'Miarfj. ifat I 
die the more oourageomlj.* He itved viitBDaiiT, ifat k ■ 
leave life with the greater lesigiiatiaa. The mmLisDmiB af m 
such'*' that they cannot be monbemLr— TWae sr w^m 
proKiise to help me. 



§12. EngUshh^miiaetraMdated^'i:!' 

71. ftSrThelnfin.] 

72. (a) The English Infinitire 
translated by ui with the solijaiiciive. 

73. WhenerertbeEii^iahiBfiKiHc 
UuUf with may arwugki, it is u> be i 

74 ThnB, *</ a» c«Mc to see jvv^ ='!«■' 

see yoo." Here«qr«ca 
Bat in many TcriM this i 
Fori 



ladoiae > woatodbit= J^ 

If*. ^ yoiitodbil= 5I-fc«fc??^«- 

I commawl yon to do it = J * ^■■■■rf yn^ is « 

I «6tm to do it = I i^isc at «rArihBt I sHy i» iL 
75. By 'itf ' tianaials infinitive 

yriihak,eammamd,mbim,MmAMriu. 

But nerer be this Twisixgai^ 

Pat <n2' liDr *nf ' when thoe^s n *m<.' 

76 But of verbs signifying < A» eommamU mkt/% 
m/iR.-— {See however note* 219.] 

/7. (a) Romulus, vi civiiim nii i i^ t f u . ^ mm€t\i^ avi;: 
fecit, AmuAu, to iocr»» ^mmAtr ^ Im 
opened an asybm. 



■ r^*/** fa the proper pronoon for the ikhd ftnm, ^m^sm ^tim 
dUUTtetion to be expressed between a nearer *»*i leanvkr tftnict, shI n 
ence to be lirtmgfy marked. 

' The TuuUr of the eo^paraiir^ cdjeeiisc U -*fci fcr tie ^r^sfcx^ve 



86 UT. QUO. NE. [§11.67-70. 

67. 05" No ut or no goes tmth the infinitive. 

68. (a) Tanta vis j robitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, 

The power of integrity is so great, that we love it 

even in an enemy, 
{h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, 1 

think that some thing should he given to the physician, 

that he may he the more attentive, 
(c) JVie multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things, hut much, 
{d) Nemo tam potens est, ut onmia quae velit efficere possit, 

Nohody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 

wishes. 

69. VOCABULAKY 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies^ or in dies.t 

Even mind| resignation, eequus animus. 

Young, jiivenisj^unior =juvenior. 

Age, time of life, SBtas, atis,/. 

About, do (governs ablat.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquere, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discgre, didic. 

To appear, seem, videri, vIsuB. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus {occub.). 

To number, ' numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon''^ this daily, that you may leave life witn 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From quot dies (aa many days as there are) ; compare the Greek hcrinipat. In 
diea {daily) = day after day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daUy. In * in dies^^ therefore, or * in dies singvlost 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' every 
day^ dailyf* in both senses j either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined with jyrogressvce infreoK 
or decreoBe, * 



§ 12. 71-77.J UT WITH THE SirBJUNCTIVE. 37 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them.'' I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that be might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
such'*> that they cannot be numbered.— There are some who 
promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy ^ut* with the subjuncttoe. 

71. ftirThe Infin. never expresses a 'pur^se in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
^anslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitiye may be turned into in order IhaJty or 
ihaty with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with the subjunetvoe. 

74 Thus, " I am come to see you" = " I am come in order that Imay 

see you." Here my seeing you is ob-viously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the jnirpose is more obscure. 
For instance — 

I advise > to do it \^ advise or exhort you, in order 

I exhort \ \ that yoM may Ao it. 

^^* \ you to (to it =: \l ask, ox beg yon, in order ihai yovi 
I begy &c. ) i may do it. 

Icam7nandyoutodoit= U commotirf you, «i iwfcr An* you 

c may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do It. 

75. By^ut* translate infinitive 

With asky commandy advisey and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ng' for *irf* when there's a *not,* 

76. But of verbs signifying ^to command,' jtibeo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note** 219.] 
Hs (a) Romulus, ut civium numerura augeret, asylum pate- 
fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citixens, 
opened an asylum. 

" O" *■'** is the proper pronoun for the third persony when there is no 
distinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be strongly marked. 

» The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



8 ITT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. 78. 

(h) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterentf He 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields tsrith 

their spears. 
(c) Enitar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hortor^ ut hos de philosophic libroa 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read a//en- 

tively these hooks about philosophy* 
(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow* 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 

mind.) 
[C. XIV.] When ' that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' is 
ut non, not ne. 

That-^ j for a purpose ne. 

( consequence, . .ut non* 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rbgare, av, at. 

To strive, nlti, more commonly enfti, nlsus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas (dot, of person). 

To warn, monere, monu, monit {ace, of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impgrare,'^ av, at {dot.). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, at {dot,). 



• For nc, tUruia found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. GroU- 
fend thinks that Cictro uses vinexa the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not eo much belong to the vihoU dauae^ as to a particular part of U^c. g, 
the verh^ or yww, quM; (2) when a demmistrative pron. or pronominal adoerb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without lU, tu w4uld 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non^ an. He says that la tie 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus^ Terence, Ovid, <&c. : 
hut four times (and that in dovbtfvl passages) in lAvy, and not at all in C/Bsar 
and Thciftw. '" 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or jof the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare^ to command vnXh power; pnscipere, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior kpp^Aedge^ mandare, to give 
a charge or commianon to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate, 
v> publish a proclamation. 



j 13- 79, 80.] VT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. " SO 

To order, by a proclamauon, or)^^ edlx, edict. 

edict, to publish an edict, > 

^ To decree, decemgre, crev, cr5t. • 

Perseverance, perse Yerantia, ae,^. 

Fury, ffiror, 5ris, m. 

Senate, senatus, fis, m. 

Dress, vestltus, iis, m. 

To retain, redire^ (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) delectum habSre. 

troops, 3 

Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, _ jfivare,juvi, jutum. 

To suffer, pati, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim ezpugnare. 

By letter, perUteras. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask.you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive tc 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Caesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to lie. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
kno^ that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
' He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy froops.— There* 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ^ ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the qffirma^ 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



« «o, im (tt generally in the compounds),. Itum, Pres., co, ia, U; imvMy Uie^ 
eunt. Imp. tbam. Put. ibo. Imperat. t. Subj. pres, earn. Imp. irem. Part 
ienSf euntis. Ger eundi^ Ac. 

T MassUia. 



40 



TIT. 



[§ 13. 81*83. 



not, but,^ 

that nobody, ut nemo, ne quis, 

that nothing f ut nihil, ne quid, 

that no, ut nullus, ne uRus, 

that never, ut nunquam, , ne unquam. 

81. (6) But if the sentence is a coiuequence^ then ut nemo, Ac, sbould be uteeL 
S2. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than ApeHes should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
Uberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens {Consequence), 
83. Vocabulary 13. 

It remains, reilquum est, restat. 

It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur«t 

That(oy««r rellquum e.^ re-tat, V j(,^^^„^,,j 
ami aequitur,) > . 



To desert, 




desgrCre, seru, sert. 




To make this request of you, 


illud te rogare. 




To leave = go out of. 


ezcedere, cess, cess {cAbd.), 




City, 




nrbsi urbis, /. 




Town, 




oppidum,s i, n. 




First, 




primum. . 




At first. 




prime.* 




For the sake o^ 




caust. 




For my sake. 




mea causd. 




Fear, 




timer, 5ris, m. 




Unwilling, 




inyltus. a, um. 




Glad, joyful, 




laetus, a, um. 




{Lot,) 


He did it vnwWmg ; glad; jot/ful. 




{Eng.) 


He did it im 


vnllingiy; gladly; jcyfuUy. 





• The use of the perfect subj. in this example instead of the imperf. will be 
explaine'd in another place [418. (a)]. If is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abaii ut, *be it far from me? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use veUm hoe abwit; or qtwd 
proeul aMtf inserted parenthetically. 

• " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crorabie.) 

■^ Prttne is sometimes used for *Jir^ ' but not primum for ' cU first.* C. 



§ 14. 84-88.] qjJTJU 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that**^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should^ assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
u>a^ all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



^ § 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When 'as not' with the infinitive follows * *o ' or 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by < qum ' with 

the subjunctive. 

i:^ The sentence before qain is always negative. (An irUerrogaHoe 
sentence that expects the answer 'no,^ is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86- (h) 'Buty 'hut thaf^s>r 'that,' after verbs of doubting, 

denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 

lated by quin, % 

87. (c) After negative sentences the participial mbetantive governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with aubj. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat uUum esse cibum tarn gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes fays that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night, 
(Jb) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 

deceive t^n to be deceived' 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, qiiin fratricidam convpeUaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Yix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret, He could 

scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



89 RELATIVE C0NT1NUE*D, [§ 9. 52, 53. 

constellation, and also,one of the greal 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the Ban, 
the moon, Sirlus, Ac. 

Perpetnal, lasting; sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. * 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbis terras, or terrarum ; orbis, is^ m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfasus (literally, to 

be poured around; and either the 
idand or »ea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu^^ncult. 

To call (in sense of naming), Yocare,h appellare, nominare, ay, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen, before fructtisy He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pi.) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were, I which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.^^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative with superlative : ** The 
first who — '' 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with lig. the 
adjective b generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocare^ appellare^ nominare are all to call; but vocafe has, beside ffUs, the 
meaning of to call = mtmmon ; appellare^ that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing. 

I Quasi should btand between great and islanB. 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terrce, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other a^iectlves and of appontumM. 



§ 9. 54-57.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 33 

64. (h) To express "the/rrf person who did a Cing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
-with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, quam habebant opHmanif perdiderunt, 

TheVoIsci lost the best city they had. 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensity He was the first person who 
perceived our eviJs. 
^ Eng. He was the first who did this : (<w,) He was the frwt t§ 

do ffUa, 
Lot. He the fret did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Ood, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), Incendium, i, n. 

To help, aper8oninperplexity,i&c., subvSnire, v6n, vent™ (do^.of person). 
To lose, amittere, amis, amiss; perdere,^ per- 

- did, perdit. 
, An opportunity, occasiOi 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperanct ( quae tua est temperantla, 
WUh your usual tem- } qui es temperantiE,o 
perance ( pio tuH temperantii. 

As far as IknbWf quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. ISi^was ike' first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such"^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. N<f one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, v. Deusy Plur. (Dei), Du, Di. Dat. {DeU\ Diis^ DU, 

™ That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

n Ain^ttere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; ». e. by some exer- 
iion qf on^s own wUt^ Ac. Hence perdere is often to destroy, Actixi^ perdo, 
p<usivh amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es iemperarUus. 



89 RELATIVE C0NT1NUE*D. [§9. 52^ 

consteUation, and also,one of the | 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the 
the moon, Sinus, Ac. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempitemus, a, urn. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, mXre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quasi. 

The world, orbis terrse, or terrarum ; orbis, Is^ t 

Head, capital city, cXput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. eircumfundi, circumfusus (literally, 

be poured around ; and either 
idand or sea is said eircumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu Jncult. 

To call (in sense of naming), Tocare,h appellare, nominare, Sv, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' 
true' virtue (Gen, hehiefructus). He is admiring those perpetu 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the se 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinl 
Rome the capital' of the world. ^ There is no one hut thinl 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some wh 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative mth superlative : ** The 
first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with ity tli 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h VocarOf appeUarCy nominare are all to call; but vocafe has, beside t?Us, t' 
meaning of to call = summon ; appellare^ that of appealing to^ of calling to 1 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Q,uasi should titand between great and islanB, 

k Orbis terraruTTij rather than temBy when there is a decided reference 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other acijectiyes and of apposUionM, 



( 



§ 9. 64-57.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 

64. (h) To express "the^rrf person who did a tl.lng' 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primiLs 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, quam habebant opHmanif perdid( 

TheVoIsci lost the best city they had. 
(b) Primus mala nostra sensit, He loas the first perso? 
perceived our evils. 
"'^^ Eng. He was the first who did this : (<w,) He was the . 

doihiB. 
Lot. He the first did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelisj is, e. 

Slave, servus, 1, m. 

God, Deu9,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( ^ conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperplexlty,&c., subvgnlre, ven, vent™ (do^.of j 
To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdei 

" did, perdit. 
, An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperance { quae tua est temperantia, 
WUh your usual tern- ) quH es temperantilt,o 
perance ( pro tui temperantiS. 

As far as I kribw^ quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. 1 
lose the lest thing they have. I will send the most fait 
I have. ISi^ was the' first who denied that there are' go 
fire is such*'^ as 1 have never seen before. The com 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, su 
temperance, are already well. N<f one, as far as I 



1 Dens, V. D«w, Plur. (Dei), Dii, Di. Dat. (Z?«w), Diis, Dts. 

™ That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

» AmXttere is simply to lose, Perdere is to Jose actively ; i. «. 
iion qf on£s own will, &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy, 
passivl amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus ea temperaniuB, 



46 DEPENDENT QTTESTIONS. [§18.107-115. 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not awing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very IMe of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where dff you come from ?) Did all promise to help^ 
you ?, [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? ^ Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily?* There are some who*®' 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

107. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o22oi0 and depend on such words as toaski 
dovJbty knowj or not know, examine, try^ Ac. 

109. {a) {I) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by wheQur ; or by intct- 
rogaiive pronouns and adverbs, 

111. Since wJuU and who are also relatwes, but the relatiYe is in Latin a 
difierent pronoun, care must be taken to use quis, quid, (not qui, quod) 
in dependent questions; 

112. [C. XVI.] ftCr Who, what, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, dz;c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative, sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood it 

115. (a) Dubito, num^ id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



t Obs. In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,* and does not necessarily 
imply that the answer 'no Ms expected. If, however, the answer *jv9* iaex 
pected, num should be used, not m. 



§ 19. 116-119.] DOVBLB QUESTIONS, 47 

(h) Qusesieras ex me, nonne putarem, <&c., You ha /n- 

qmred of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Qias 68 ? — ^Nescio, qvis sis. 

116. VOGABXTLAEY 17. 



To inquire, 


qusBrBre, qusBSiv, qassit. 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with abUa.), 


To say, 


dIcSre, dix, iict. 


WeU= rightly, 


recte. 


^og, 


canis, is, eom. gend. 


Like, 


simiUB, is, e {cUU.). 


Wolf, 


liSpus, i, m. 



I don't know whether, I almost > baud scio an, or nescio an {tDiih i»w4- 

think, I am not sure that— not, ) junet.). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. / 
don't know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.*> Balbus has not come, as far as I knoto.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to Ifve dishonourably 1 I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction.' I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? J will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who"' have inquired of 
Balbus. 



/ 

§ 19. Double Questions. Use of' on* in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions * whether' is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; 'or' by an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer *no*ia 
' expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether' is 
often untranslated, and ' or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122. 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
ndt a common practice with Cicero, t&c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other possibUUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without diflaculty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd; 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then.* 

{13) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in liaud sdo, 
or neseio an ; dubito an ; incertum est an ; qtuero an ; amsido an ;forsi- 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Hartung^ Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

3;^" * Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or nt ; never by au< in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is thai your 

fault or ours ? 

{li) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqu& animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference^ whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely, 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incettum, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or odd^ is 
uncertain, 

{d) Qusritur unusn6 sit mundus an plures. It is a ques- 
tion whether there is one world or more. 

(c) Servi liberine siiU quid refert ? What does it signup 
whether they are slaves or free ? 

(/.) il»* turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion* 
aieness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju* 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difference^ permultnm interest. 



What difference is there 7 what > 
dUfoencedoesitmakel ( qnldlnterett? 



*■ In the foUowing passage the suppressed alternative is so obvious, that we 
might introduce the question by ' or* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
si id facere possisl an sine misericordi& liberales esse non possumus? Why 
ahmUd you pifyt rather than (usiat them if you can? Otf is it {mpo§9iblefor us to 
he liberal trithout pitying? 



^ 20. 123, 124.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COtOTLD. 40 

There is no difference, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state;, CSrs. 

To drink, bibSre, bib, Mbit 

Wine, vlnum, 1, n. 

Water, aqua, bb, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/*. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another ss a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Gen, alteilus, Ac. 

Or not (often without a verb, as ^ ^^ ^ ^^^„^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ qu^Um,, 

ble question), j 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the WQfld made for the sake of men or 
Deasts ? Is death an eternal sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



/ 
§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when they 
are principal verbs, 

124. May; T^erL Migbt (permission), hicet,^ it is permitted. 



» By neene the questions are joined copvUaivDdy^ by on wm, adveraoHvefy, In 
neeru therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an rum the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simpb/y or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon: the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt fuse tua verba, necne 7 (K. ) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

uEtemuSy without beginning or end, * eternal.* SempUemus is ^ever- 
uuting* * perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, Sempitermta is therefore the right 
word here. 

* Licet, it is permitted, or lawfulj by human law (positive, customary, or 
traditional): fas est, it is permitted by dhnne law (including the law of 
"■■'••• 3 



50 MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125, 12ft. 

Pres. (mihi) ire licet, I map go, 

(tiM) ire licet, thou may est go, 
&c. 
Perf. {mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(tihi) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone. 
&c. 

125, Can ; perf. Could {pmoer, possibility) , Possum,* can, 
am able. 

Pres. {ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

{tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&c. 
Perf. {ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

{tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done U. 
&c. 

126. Ought; should (di/iy, propneiy). | ^P^^^^^^^ 

Pees, {ms) facere oportet^ \ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ \ i^So) ^cere debeo. 
( {it) ) 

(^e) facere oportet \ , f . ? (^«) facere debes. 

^ ^ ^ I to do {it) S^ ^ 



eonacianjce): concessum est, U is permitted^ comprehends both as a general 
expression. ^ 

• Otj queo : cannotf nequeo (Inf. quirej nequirey like eo). Possum relates to 
the dbiliiy of the doerj queo to the feasibilUy {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum^ I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjective^ queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in DoderleirCs words) possum quantitativey queo qualitative 
possibility. Doderlein observes : << The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo^ but (like ^ui*- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est^ expresses necessity ; oportet^ duty or propriety ; opus est^ advisa* 
bleness. Dcbeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet^ as indigeo to opus 
est, Oportet expresses the moral daim; debeo^ the moral obligation of a par- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habere^ 
' to Iiave/ro7n ' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Doderlein is inclinea 
to refer it with ddnlis^ to Ssto, SevWf to tvant. 

t Or, I should do (ii). ) 

Thw9hmdd$ldo{iii. S 



§ 20. 127*182.] icAY, MIGHT ; can, could. 5? 

127. Peef. (mc) facere { loughttohave ) / \ r j u • 

oportiit^ J ^me(U) \ (ego) bcere iehm. 

(U) facere oportuit j l^.^^^^^ \ (tu) facere debuisU. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by ' «<' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,** / ougJU to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. (JhCrMay, might; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum^ 
oportety or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are oflen used of events the possihiUty of 
wliich is granted hy the speaker. May or migJU is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

r may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may ' = } may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

( mayfor anything I know, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, /may be deceived.) 

130. The perf, infin, after a pa^t tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 
the pres, infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dufy^ 
<ftc., and the prea. injin. marks the time rdaivcdy to thai verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should havtbeencompUted before the time spoken 
o^ the per/, injin. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] Q^'May,^ 'might,^ sometimes mean < can/ 

* could,* and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] OCT The perf, infin, must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought,'* ' ought ' is the perfect. 

132. VOCABXJLAEY 19. 

To be the slave of, senrlre, serYivi, servitum {dal.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agSre, 8g, act. 



b Legem brevem esse oportetj A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum amea oporiet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merdy (hinga 
bdongmgtome. 



% 
52 APPOSITION. [§21.133-130. 

Virtuoas, honorable, ' faonestus, a, um. 
Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profunderc, fud, fus. 
For = in behalf of, pro (governs ablat,). 

Country = country of one's birth, > pptrfa ae f 

or citizenship, 5 * ' 

To snatch away, take away, enpSre, erxpu, crept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enpSre. 

Exercise SlO. 

[N. B. A parenthetical 'then' in an interrogative .sentence is used to 
indicate that 'em ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought* to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought'' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that** my life was not taken away by Caius. 



vn. 

§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub. 
stantive (without a prepotUion) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. ' Alexander iht conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appontion may be turned into the predicate (nom. qfler tht? 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive of to^ic^ it is spoken. 



i Oba. The personyrom v»hom is put in the dot. This dai, may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or a^cdnst whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The ptaptfif, must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to th< 
Hme of asking. 



(^) 



5 il. i:J7-142.] APPOSITION. 5d 

137. (b) If the substantive of which it is spoken be fmmini, the fern, 
form should be chosen for the substantive in apporition, whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a tovm\^ with 

urbs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene* 

rally agrees with the apposition instead of the prihcipal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the ruU^ 
though a rule that is not alteaya observed.) 

139. (d) The English 'cw,' • tohen/ 'for,* standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apponUon. 

14a (J^n^.) The city of Rome. The island ^Cyprus. 
{Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 
ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
" Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher, 
Philosophia magislra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
qf9 morals, 

(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii^ the most wealthy 
toion of the Tuscans^ vms entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning. ^ 

(d) .^kiem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Solus, 
which he had vowed when consul. 

Vocabulary 20. 

cXpSre, io, cep, capt. 
rex, regis, m. 
philosophia, as, /. 
inventor, oris ; inventrix, Icis. 
magister, tri ; magistra, is. 
m5res, um, m. 
discipllna, bb, /. 
frugalitas, atis, /. 
genitor, oris ; genitrix, Icis. 
Athens, Srum, /. 
doctrina, as, f. 
effector, oris ; effectrix, Icis. 



142. 

To take. 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character. 

Discipline, 

Frugality, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branchrof-Ieaming, 

Maker, causer, 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUas^ in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular; ^Carmonensea, qws est longe firmissima totius pro- 
vinclsB cioUaa: Csbs. Bell. Civ. U. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-146. 

Wisdom, sapientia, bb,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, sSnex, aenis, Q. plur, senum. 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, v»lu, 

To blot out, efFace,.destroy utterly, delere, delev, delet. 

Treaty, foedus, eris, n. 

To renew, rSnovare, av, at. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins (Laiini), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of roorals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call™ Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
learning. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). I have left nothing 
undone to finish*® the business to your scMsfactixm, It was 
owing to you'* that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavihiuni" has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



§ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the predicate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (J>) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the rwm, of the principal verb. 

146. {b) If the ace. is omitted before the infin,^ the noun or parti- 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the worn. case. 



™ H^ ' Wovld ' or ' used to * may be considered as signs of the hnp^rfhet 
(Dicebat, wouZc^Mty; t<«ec{ to say.) ' ^ Plural. 

» Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
P Studii et dendenu 



§22. 147-150.] NOMINATIVB AFTER THB VERB. 55 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the in/in, 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene^ 
raUy attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the ^li^. in rus, esse^ being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he (i 

can he) at leisure. 
(h) Vult \ *^' ^^Principem, ) ^^ ^j^^^ ^ j^ ^^^ ^,^ 
( esse prmceps, ) 

(c) Ait < ^ ' > He says that he is ready, 

( esse" paratus,^ ) 

Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to do it, 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition-Verhs') 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, evadCre, evas, evaa. 

To be named = i4)pointed, nominari, nominatua. 

To be elected or chosen, ellgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^.^j ^^^^^^^ 

to an office), > 

To be bom, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visus.'' 

To be rendered, reddi, reddltus. 

An orator, orator, 5ris, m. 



4 Sentiendi et declarandi. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting ae after velle, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /a/«ri, dicere, opinarit 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : ' ait esse paratum ' " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

n But the participle of thefut. ace. standing (with the omission of mm) for the 
fiU. infin. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. * Vintra et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.' Propert. ii. 7. 45. * F«nfttraque raaco | Ore mlna- 
tur hiems. Stat, Tkeh. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retullt Ajas | Ease 
Jovis proneposJ * Acceptum refero versibus, esac nocena,* * Senait medios de- 
lapaus in hostes,' &c. ^.) 

» By appoaition-verba are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaition to the aitbject {tka 
nom. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

"^ To appear must be translated by videri, when it means to aeem ; by oppo- 
rert, wlien it means to come into alght ; to he aeen ; to be evideni. 



50 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [§23. 151« 152. 

A poet, poeta, sb, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, sblere, solitus sum. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, * dives, divXtis. 

To begin, coBpisse ; incipSre, c5p, cept.* 

Troublesome, moles tus, a, um (with dot.). 

To cease, leave of? desin6re, desii, dealt. 

Timid, timid us, a, um. 

To go on, continue, perggre, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin tc 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is born rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^ Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform" 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is born, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

162. (a, b. c, d.) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



« Ccepi hag only the tenses derived from the perf. Ccpptua est is used for 
Its per/, before pass, infinitives. So desittis est (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that the per/., pluperf.^ and/zrf. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of ihepres.y imperf.^ and simple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I tfiink in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the injin. : incipio with (injin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
eoBpi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§28. 153-155.] DATIVB AFTBB B8SE. 57 

accus. pron. is omittedy the noun after e$9e either remains in the 
accus. or is {more commonly) attracted into the datiee.^ 

153.' {a) Exp^dit lonas esse voMs, It is expedient for you to be 
good women. 
(h) Licet esse headsy They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet. We may not he neutral. 

(d) Mihi negUgenU esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verba in the third person gOTeraing the doL, and oftm used with • 
sentence as their subject.) ' 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person la 
known). 

It is given, datnr, datnm eat. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, proMt, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nttcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tia. 

Neutral, medlus, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuriOaua,* a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permittedi^ to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no douht that no roan may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient £ot all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen, and ablat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
' Interest Cieeronia esse eloquentie .*' * damnor a noUnte esse bono.* {^ 

> 'Per quam non licet esee rugligentem* (sc. mi&t). (Catnll.) 

*■ Adjectives in oattSy (yi)lenhi», idui, denote being JiJiU of what 
presses. 

y» Let-it-berpermitted to us. 



68 THE GKNITIVE. [§ 24. 156-161 

[ asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 
You ought not io have heen^^^ neutral. 



• VIII. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. ^ (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in, for, with, &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
tive^ no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. ThegenUivt is joined cUtrUmtivdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where tr6 use the ^eni^ivtf or the preposition 'of' with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
^ genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerals and demorutraHve pronouns. 

They are only used as quasi-aiibstantives (governing the gen.) in the 

nom, and ace, singular. 
(fi) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at that time : id 

aetatis, of that age : quid setatis 7 of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia heneficU,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum Sabinarum injuriae. The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus JUii, Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis bellum, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
{h) Res alieTUB, The affairs of others (or. Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause; or, The 



• * The genitive is suhjectivef when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objective^ when it denotes that which la 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The dbjective genitive usually fol- 
U)ws th*i noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§ 24. 162.] 



THE GENITIVE. 



59 



king's cause, Timor externus, Fear from toUhout ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much Ume, Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? =5^ 
What new thing ? tohat news ? 
(Obs. Boni, mali, novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 
Jiese neuters,) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


gratia, sb,/. 


Benefit, favour, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


»nu8, Bris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


tevis, is, e. 


Plight, escape from, 


fuga, SB,/. 


Labour, 


labor, oris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira,»,/. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo- > f^^g^.^^ frgg^ f„ct (UtenUly to break). 
9 tion.) ) 


Care, 


cura, ©,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Affair. 


res, rei,/. 


DiflScult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


OfAbdera, 


Abderites." 


Advantage = profit, gain. 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; cep, capt. 


Replies; says he. 


( inquit (always following a word or two 
I of the reply). 


Compassion, pity, 


misericordia, m,f. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much. 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



* Names from one's naiiBe Unrni end in Ekbis ; Amis (from towns in a, a) ; 
Imjs with I (from towns in io, turn) ; as, G. atis (from towns in wm). From 
Chrttk nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in i/«*, itta^ iotea ; and in cBua from a. Those from towns of Gruk 
wrigbiy but not in Greece^ usually end in inus. (Z.) 

t PbtB^ jduria, only in the nng, Plur. pZure*, pluruj G. pturktmy Ac. 



60 - THE GENITIVE. [§25. 163-16». 

How much, quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, - nihil (indecl. neut. aubsL). 

No time, nihil tempbris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you** 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'* says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much lime do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*** who 
lost much time. 



§25. Ths Crenitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.' 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses some individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as which^ every^ each^ both^ 
soTTUf &c., with ordinal numerals, compoiraiives^ and superlatives, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meajii, 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative^ or solus, dec, governs a gen., 



f Ut possim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning frrnn, out qfi 
ammigst (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 



§25. 169-175.] THE GENITIVE. 61 

and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gcndeVy not with the gen.^ but with the other 
substantive. 

169. {d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with U, and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributivthj or predieaHvely; as an adjective, that ii^ 
to the substaDtive, or after the Verb to be,) 
If the description be merely numerical^ the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus esti (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After opus est, an English substantiye is often translated by a^xw- 
sice participle. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse. 

H^In this construction the verb eumwill agreCj of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; opus being its 
real nom. 
. 173. {Eng,) C I have need of food. 

{Lai.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {abl, without prep.), 
j /2\ J Food is a business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad* 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? ^ how many are you 7 
There are very many of you, =: you are very many. 
Few of wham there are, = who are few. 

When 'of' with a demonstrative or relative pronoun foUows a plu- 
ral numeral or superlative^ the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spite of *qf\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] H^ * Qfyout^ * of us,* are not to be translated after how many^ 

or other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it is a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek fyy^v 
tan rivos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablatvoe 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative, as if tj were the object required: 
the gm. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abL, from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

X Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 



wl^l; 



62 THE GENITIVE. [§25. 176,177 

When of ua^of you^ are omitted, the verb will be of xXiQjirst and set,- 
and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you? Alter consulum. 

One of the consuls, Graecorum oratorum prcRstan- 
tissimus, The best of the Grecian orators, 
{h) Plato totius GrcBcice doctissimus, Flato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the softest 
species of com. 
I Vir summo ingenio,^ A man of the greatest ability. 
Vir excellentis ingenu, A man of distinguished ability, 
Ingentis m^nitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 

(f) Properato"^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste. 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt. 
Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two), uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrius. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Another; one (of two things), a > ^ ^j ^^^^^, ^^^^-^^ 

second ; one more, > 



I According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotea a. permanenty the 
ubL a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be aandenUd and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
medioeri ingeniOf sed magno atvdio rerum veterum, mvltcB industruB et magni 
laboria fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance eonstUuted his ehar- 
aeterJ Why not as well or better, < He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essmtiaUy^ and, ptmumenUy) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity?* Was his ingenxum (the in-born 
power of his mind) a less permanent quality than his indiutria 7 Zumpt says : 
* With esfet Cicero seems to prefer the abV 

« Pnoperar§ is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose ; 



§ 20. 178.] THE GEIflTIVE. 68 

Of Miletus, MUesins (162, e). 

Greek, Grsecus, i, m. 

Bx>maD, Romanus, i, tn. 

To predict, foretell, prsedicere, dlx, diet. 

' Eclipse, defectio, Onls,/. 

Sun, sol, soils, m. 

Body, corpus, corporis, n. 

Food, meat, cxbus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, Onis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, eom,gend. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, Lemnos," i,/. 

To find, discover, invenire, yen; rent ; reperire, repSr, 

repert.* 

Custom, consuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (L e. a man's nature), natura, s,/. 

Money, (ofteu argentum, 1, n. silver). 

To draw away, avbcare, av, at. 

Connection, conjunctio, 5nis,/. 

* I fides, el,/. 

r making haste, ^ properato. 
TTure i» need <if} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 



Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- 
ness). 



Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. ThalesP 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who"7)redicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says {ait'') 



fcHmare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properuB was formed from pro (Jbrffi^ 
forwards)^ as inferus, ezterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

« Greek nouns in 09 of the second decL are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or wn, 

" ' Jncenioj properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find: reperio, like to find out and todisooveTf implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that mve- 
nire is the proper word for the facuUy itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding io^; i. e. without an aceusoHve after 
it. He quotas from Cteero, * vig6re, sapere, invenire^ meminisse,* a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching, 
though it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it, 

P Thales, ctis. 

•• Fari is to talk; use articulate speech: loqui, to speak or talk {opposei' to 
ti<-9r,, to \)e silent) ; dicere is to say^ the transitive form of loqui. As distin- 
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[§ 25. 179. 



that there is no occasion for making-haste. The hody has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*'' Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of ? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection withCaBsar (156). How many are there 
qfymi ?^ I will ask how many there dire of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain, 
N. summus mens, 
G. summi mentis^ 
<Sz;c« 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way, toork, 

media via, reliquum opus, 

medifiB viae, reliqui operis, 

dz;c. dz;c. 

So, ima quercus, the hottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
GrsBcia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber," the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to poeUUm, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
endf middUj vikoU^ top^ &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



guieked from loqidi dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqyi 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo^ dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
eertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say = / assert, 
o^rm, fnam^n (but somewhat weoArer than these words). IhqttU (which />o- 
derlein deriveq from injUdt, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections wYdch we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) It 
is also used in a vehement rt-assertion (* one, one Isaj^). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from of^«r things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summus Tnont 
is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

■ Not, however, always, c. g, ' sapientia prim>a* (flo^O* and, * In hac insiiU 
txireimd est fons aqua dulcis,' &c. {Cic. Verr. 4. 1 18.) 
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180. YOGABTTLABT 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out of, 
A thousand, 

To survive, 
Three hundred, 
To swear. 
Moon, 
Lowest, 
•Planet, 

Master =: * master of a house,' 
* owner of any property,* skwea 
as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Neither— nor, 



Alpesyium,/. 

frigtfs, tfris,!!. 

nix, nivis, f. 

liquescCre, lieu, 

nnmerare, Sv, St. 

ex (ablai.). 

mille (indecl. in sing. In plur. miUiai 
ium, ibus,t (be.) 

superesse, superfui {dot,), 

trScenti, se, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, s, /. 

Inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, as, m, 
\ dominus, i, m. ; Aeru», ^ m. is a nuutgr 
> only in relation to his tervantt or 
) slaves, 

lana, is, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— aUi. 

solus, a, um, O. solius. 

chameleon, ontis, or 5ni8, m. 

SlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee cr 
neque." 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you." Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'> their master. 



* Mille the' adj. is indeclinable. 

" *Nec and neqiie stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before conaonarUs ; neque 
before vowels.* But merely taking the examples as they are given in BrSder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero, *nee sibi nee alteri;' *7W^t«naufragio neque 
Incendio;' 'nee hominum 4' * ne^ue perfringi.* 



66 THE GENITIVE. [§26. 182-184. 

Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature ? 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that® is nourished neither by meat nor drink. ^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26« The Genitive continued, {Gen. after adjectives J) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge y recollection, 
fear, participation, and their opposUes ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplde meaning^ and may be compared 

with transitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generalljr 

the object of aome feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this class belong many participles used adjec^ 
lively. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjedioe, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by ^wUh 
respect to? 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immemor, Apt-to^ 
forget a favour, Rei maritimse peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. MagnsB urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city. 

(b) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 

Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty, 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper. 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery, Insue- 
tus laboris (Ccbs.). Fidissima tui (Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.). 



• Potus, fis. " Potio is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action is 
performed ; a draught ; a liquid swallowed : pottis is drinkingy and drink in tti^ 
without reference to the action." (R.) 

V And in TacUut^ who has : vetus regnandi, summus severilaHst &c. 



§ 26. 185.] 
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185. VOCABXTULET 26. 
To hate, 



OdisBe* (with teoBes derived from the 

perfect). 

Yirtii8,atis,/. 

contentio, Onis, f, 

veittas, itia, /. 

philosophue, i, m. 

gloriSsus, a, um. 

jttcne, i| m. 

dubitare,y iv, it. 

suscipere, cep, cept. 

xta. 
e ne — quidem, (with the word the «r«n be- 
< loDgs to between them ; nt jHco- gui- 
t daily not even in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi, (the following odj. is 
} not to agree with mhU but with the 
C substantive afternin.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consQl8re,* sulu, salt ; in bonam 
&vourabIy. 3 partem accip<$re. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, tfris. 

Unmindfu], apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless o£ Inatten > 

tiveto,. 5negUgen8,tl8. 

Greedy, avxdus, a, um. 

Eagerly-desirous, studiSsus, a, um. 

Fond, desirous, cupidus, a, um. 

Skilled in, peritus, a, um. 

Unacquainted with, ignorant of, rudis, is, e. 



Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-8uch-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but, 



« Of this verb thepcir/!, pluperf^ and/u/. perf. are respectively used for (that 
is where ire should use) the pree.f imperf.^ and nmple fat. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotions and operations of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate^ I have hated ; the 
moment I do knoWf I have knovm. 

y Dubitare, to hesitate^ is generally followed by inf, 

* So, sequi boni {or squi bonique) faWe, to take in good part; to be satisfed. 
Lucri facere, to turn to account; to get the credit of. In boni eonsidere^ boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or va/tze, consulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think upon^ whether by oneself or with others.* He 
derives it from an obsolete con^o, from which censeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks con-sulere meant originally ' to ait dovm^ (from the same root as solAum^ 
tfeMa, and perhaps «oZ-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
hert) ; so that boni consulas = bene considas or acquiescas. It occurs in Quint , 
Sen., Ac. : not, I believe, in Cicero. 
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A partoer \ consors,* tis (proper^ a4j., on© who hai 

^ ' C the same lot). 

A lover of, attached tQ, amans, tis ; diligens,* tis. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 
Such a lover o^ adeo amana, or dlligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contentioa 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even'* in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-mannef that nothing 
but peace may seeih (to be) sought for. 



> SociuBf < a companion;' 'associate;' < member of the same society ;' * sharer 
of the same fortune ;' In which last meaning It is synonymous with ooruan, 
ComeBf * companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' SocUdis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

ComotUb fortuna eadem, aodoa labor idem ; 
Sed caros £iciunt schola, ludus, mensa aodalta 
Vir comis multos comite* sibijungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and ' t/,' as in supine of to. 

* Amare expresses the affection qf hoe; ett/i^ere (properly, to choose aparf) the 
preference of one object to another. ^ therefore any thing of delibenUe cftoios 
or preference is to be expressed, dUigere should be used. 

b Consors. Socius would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate^heje of the oame occupation. 

* Dillgens with gcn.^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a principle^ 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : < that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

* A coMequence; not a purpose. 



§27. 187,188.] 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued, 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prtfer a capital charge against a num. 

!To make a man an accused-person of a capi* 
lal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 

(Lat,) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng,) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 
man. 

(Lai.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(i) (Eng,) He has irtformed me of his plan. 

{Lai.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. VOCABITLABY 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence, 



Bribery, 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, Scis. 

capax, icis. 

expera, tis (er, pan), 

reus f (from re*). 

absens, tis (adj. agreeing wiih the mtbt,). 
' ambitus, lis, m. ^om ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambUu is, 
* to bring an accusation about Mm cam- 
vaating^ and then, as 'reum facere. 
de moribua* is *to accuse of tmrnora^ 
ify,' so to accuse him de amhitu is * to 

_ accuse him of improper^ illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribeiy. 

res or pecunisB repetundas ; or repetun- 
ds alone ; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed baclu 

viB'(v»oktiee). 

impietas, atis, /. 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by aJbl. with de : 
' Eum de rebue gestie certiorem faclunt.' 

f "iReoff appcUo non eos modo qui argnuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
ceptatur ; sic enim olim loquebantur.'' {Cie. De Orat. 2, 43.) From the dlxni 
it is plain that reus had come to be used of xYiQdefmdant almost exclusively. 

s Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, vixium, Ac. Qm. vis In The., but very 
rare. 
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To prefer a charge against, reum fao^e. 

To inform, certiorem facSre ; fee, fact. 

To learn, discSre, didic. 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as^^^ boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. . They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to** inform Cssar of 
my design. I fear that he will not** inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would* ^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. There is no one but'^ believes that you will be without 
any I dangers. He warns"^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who**' deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive bls property, dtUj/f part, mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after ^ to be ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munu^, indicium, &c., must be under- 
9tood, 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



h Non is *not.-^ havd is 'eertairdy not,* *8urdy noty* used especially with 
adjectives^ adverbsj and imperaonal verba. 

i * Ant/i* after expers^ must be translated by cmintff, * all.' 

k When numeo does not mean to warn or advise uatodo (or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes OK. with i^fin. (not ut nc). 
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there are Tarious English phrases that may be reduced to this con- 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; U is characUriatic of; U ia incuwbtnt on; it it far 
(the rich, &c.,) ; itiBnot every one who } any man may ; ii demand* or 
requirm; U betraysy shows, &c. ; ii belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is wise;* not * sapiens est* but 'saptenHs est.*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat.— * It is madness,* *demeniuB est.* 

193. (&) These genitives are used in the same way with^er«, Jieri^ haberi^ 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs ofacctisingy condemning, acquitUng, 6sc., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. if) But if the charge be expressed by Si neuter pronoun, it stands in ihe 
aocusaia>e. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omissidn of erimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. (d) The puniahmeni to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
^ in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the aee. with ad. 

199. (e) SatagOf^ misereort and miserescoy govern the gen. : 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a neut. 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, ret ; de re ; 
and rem. 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est. 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. 'Est boni 
* oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 

genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus^ 
vis hominis est errare. Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremes est dementise, It 
is the height of madness. Sues ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domin- 
ion. 



k Saiagere (to be doing enough) : ' to have one's hands full.' 
1 When memi/ii and recordor signify *to make mention of,* memini takes 
fhe^en., or ablat. with de; recorder, the ace. — Mernini seldom takes the aec 
da person, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapienUa est haUtum^ It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) Proditio7iis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or copite)- damnari, To he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse praterUo- 

rumy To remember past events : meminisse heneficia^ 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonerey 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensianum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
(/) Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuse, accusare,™ Sv, at. 

To charge falsely, to get up a > .^3.^^. . ., 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, po8tulare,o Sv, St. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, i meminisse,? recordari,<i also to mwce 

i mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admbnere, commonSre, ui, Xtum. 

iji^ 1^ i miserSri,' miseritus, misertus ; miserM 

^ ^* l cere. 

To condemn, damnSre," condemnare, Sv, St. 



• Incusare is * to accuse,' but furf in a court of justice. 
" Properly, * to pretend a thing cigainat a man.* 

• Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, x.) Jmperai. memento ; 
pi. mementote). 

<i Meminisse is, < to retain in my recottedion,* < to remember : * reminisei is, ' to 
recall a thing to mind,' < to recollect: * recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

r Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is < to •^010 compassion,' misereri, * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from mieeret m« ftn (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistibU feeling. (D.) 

• Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (or 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (162, e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, - barbarus, i, m. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that ) .^ ^^^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^j^ugtat t 

fact, ) 
Superstition, superstitio, 5nis,/. 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, av, St. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 
To persist, perseverare, av, at. 

Error, error, oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, onis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, onis,/. 

A Christian, christianus, i, m. 

Injury, ix^'uria, 8d, /. 

Adversity, res adverss. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvgre. 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises' 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity tbe poor. I fear that he will not®' easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, it stands together as a consistent truth. 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. {Impersonal verbs,) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or i* important) •, 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an irifin' 
itive {loiih or mtJiout ace.) or (/J) a newter pronoun {hoc, id, iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clauee intro- 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or {d) by ui or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or refert; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : «o cujd sometimes for cuju^."^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
{magni, parvi, quanti, &;c.) ; or by an adverb {multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as mag;ni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. {b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcenitet, tcedet, miseret^ 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What catueM the feeling may also be a verb (in the infiniiivef or in an 
indicaiwe clause with quod, or a subjunctive one ¥dth an intemtgiUiDe 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublicce inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? 

(or, What does it signify to us?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis. It is of great, im-^ 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie. It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



« To be explained perhaps by reference to cauad, graiid. It seems to be 
proved that these are (as Priscian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datmn ^se dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id refert 1 
Qh. Magni, D«mipho. Refert = reifert^ for ^adrem fert * or confert. 
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lUud mek magDi interest, te at videam, It is of great 
• . consequence to xne that I should see you. 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
siini faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
radesy that tAe worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror, 
(h) Ijgnavum pcenitehU aliquando ignavicz^ The sloQiful 
man wUl one day repent of Ms sloth. 

Me non solum piget sluUia mes, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of 
it. Tsdet me vitce, lam weary of my life. Tadet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myse^, 

207. VOCABULAKY 28.* 

interest, rtfert; the latter yery rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of,'* 



a pronoun ; principally in (juid rtfert ? 
what does it signify 9 what difference 
does it make 9 and nihU rlfert^ it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 

I am sorry for, vexed at, pxget me. 

I repent, am discontented or dis- > ^^^^^ ^^ 

satisfied with, 5 ^ 

I am ashamed o^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at; am weary or > ^^det me; for p^r/. pertesum est. 
tired of, 5 

instar ; an old subst. signifying a jnodd 
or image: and as such followed by 
ihegenUioe^ It i^ould only be used 
of equality in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 
( ergo, governing and following the genL 
\ tioe. It is the Greek l^ta, 
donare, av, at. 
corona, ae,/. 
aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account of, 

To present, 
Crown, 
Golden, ^ 



fWhat are the various ways of translating v!hdheT-—or7'\ 
208 What difference does it make to Gains, whether he 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great diflTerence to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one*< may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should»> be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive thai no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He ww presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness^ agreeable- 
ness, usefulness, fitness, facility , dsc. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximua (nearest), take dot., but sometimes the oocu*. 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



^ StuwiB and duteis are *»tDeet:* the former especially sweet to ihe sense oi 
muOingt the latter to that of taste ; both being used generaUy and figuraH9efy 
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Liabloi subject, exposed to, obnozius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dot.). 
Like, similis,^ is, e ; superL simillimui. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,« paris. 

Peculiar to, l>roprius, a, um. 

Foreign to r averse to ; inconsis- > ^enus,T a, um. 

tent with, ) --> -i i 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus." 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable ) ^flanls,* Is, e. 

with, ' 

Surviving \ superstes^b itis ; used suUtantively, a 

' survivor, 

(The following are often followed by * ad ' to express ^purpose or 
object, for which, Ac.) 
Bom, natus, partie. of nascor. 

Convenient; of character, obliging, commodus,« a, um. 



like our *9weet* JucunduSy that which directly causes joy and ddighi. Grahu, 
that which is grateful or acgeptabU from any cause. Amaenus, agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sightf though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dvlcia delectant gusiantem ; suavia odore ; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amoBna vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amcenum is not ^ quod amorem prsestat,* but is a syncope 
for animaenum, as Camoems for CanimaBme, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ SimiHB takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me, himy &c. (i. e. equal to), the^cn. 
should be used : 

Ille tui similiSj mores qui servat eosdem ; 
lUe tibi simUia, feciem qui servat eandem. 
< Similis expresses mere resemblance : eequaUs denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

7 Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab. * In the sense of ciit- 
indinedy hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

■ ifostis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to m« personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as sujck generally 
take the dot. 

* Also to be implicated 6r concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac.) j an object (of sus- 
picion). 

^ jEqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
a^en., when it signifies a * contemporary,^ (Z.) 
« Cammodus (from coft, 7nodus\ commensurate with. 
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Inconvenieut, unsuitable, incommodus, a, urn. 

Pit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

'Innocent, ^ Innocens, tis. 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, ae,/. 

Lust, libido, inis,/. 

Age = time of life, setas, tatis,/. 

{Eng.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to king* with peasants). 

{Lot.) Common to kings with peasants. 

Exercise 31. 

[Siiould invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)J 

213. It cannot be doubted tJuit (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not'^ useful for 
that purpose {res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.^ Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those**' of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneus expresses a natural JUness actually existing, but that requires to be 
obsarvedj made available^ or (if spoken of a person) called forik, Aptus ( =: con- 
venienter junctus) expresses acttud fitness^ now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

( 1 ) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aphu 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what IbJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be acted upotn. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus, spoken of a person, 
describes n fitness that may never be observed or called forth : aptuSf a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forih^ and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
ideoj as vltroneus from vUro, (D.)] 

< Nostri, gen, pi. 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*) thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149^ h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (gen.). I will strive to discover what is"* expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for ddightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dancers are 
nearer to them than those* *^ of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he"^> not have spent*®* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hit understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot huV^ take these things in good part. ^ 
I will strive that nobody** may pity me. if Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*'* into a very de- 
ligUful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with ' CatonuP and go on with * than Pompey.' 

f *Not even Balbus is.' 9 MUcret, not miscr&rL See 201, r 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and Jeiw^ «ngTy> &c. 

217. 0:5" Of these verbs nnany are transitive^ and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace* expresses the immediate, the 
dat, the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepositional cumy inter, 
and sometimes ad. 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, Juro, ItedOf ddecto^ 
and offendo govern the ace. 

219. (c)^Of verbs ihat signify comTnandj^ re^o and gvhemo govern the ace., 
tempero and moderor the ace. or dorf. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the da^ are * to moderate,' ' re- 
5<ram within proper limits :' in the ace. *to dzrec/ ' or 'govern,' 
Temperare ah aliqu&. re == * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum setemitate, 

Compare our longest life teith eternity, 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

with man, 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uvts 
of both of them together, 
• (b) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself toith hooks. Ofiendit 
neminem, He offends nobody. Hsec Isedunt oculum. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, 
Fortune helps the bold, 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself, Temperare ab 
injuriSt, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, suadere.! suas, suas. 



t Jubeo takes ace. with injin. It may be followed by *«/* with subj. if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
i Montre (properly, to make a man think qfaomeffUng. D.) calls hla attention 



Believe, 

Conunand, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist. 

Heal, cure. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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i credere, credid, credit; (also to eninuif 
I with aocus. of what is erUrusUd). 

Imp^rare, av, at. 

placSre, placu, placit 

dlsplicsre. 
^ inviddre, vid, vis (it may also have oeeuf. 
^ of the thing grudged). 
C auxiliari ; subv^nlre, v^n, vent ; succur- 
^ i^re, curr, curs; opitulari, sublSvire 
^ and juvare take the oocub^ ^ 

mederi.i 

nttcere, nocu, nocit. 

indulgdre, induls, indult. 

filvere, fiv, faut 

nubSre,™ nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
( parere (of the habit) obedire (pipartiew 
i lar acta). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscere, ign5v, Ignot. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. • 

resistSre, restYt, restit. 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et parcxt. 
^ minari {with accua. of the thing threai- 
l erud). 

comparare ; conferre," tttl, coUat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his wiU} suadere^ to his undeTst4atd' 
tag. Stutdere is to attempt to persuade; persvadere is to advise effectuaUy; to 
persuade. 

^ Aus^Uari (to make oneself a man's auxilium\ to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly io make youthftdt potserftdt active i 
hence) to Tielp (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. Opitulari (from opes\ to aid with one's mecpw, credit^ re- 
sources^ a person who is in great need or peril,* from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subvenire (to come^andeTi i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Suceurrerey to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. SuJUeoare^ to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alleviatef mitigate^ 
lighten. (R.) Adjftvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician ; sanare^ to the disease, or to the 
operation of the fnedicine. (D .) 

^ Tbbe married is nupiam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo. 

» Co^ferre (ta bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componere (to 

4* 
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„, . ..u (irasci, iritus; succensere (of deep last- 

To be angr> with, < . ' a ^^ i. .u j *- 

C tng' re8entment\ both govern dattve. 

To injure, hurt, laedgre, lass, Iebs {cuxus.). 

To delight, amuse, delectare, av, at (ocnw.)' 

To ofiend, ofTendSre, fend, fens {accus.), 

* He threatens me with death ' should be 

In Latin, * threatens death to me.' 

Exercise 33. 

[WRich interrog. particle is to be used when the annper would be • no ' ?] 
223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^' com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^® he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from* injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone '• 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think*' that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows'® a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody.** Compare 
this peace With that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*"® grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued, 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxiajxmtUn for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that cor^erre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : contenderey to institute a dose compariaon. 
Ramshom says, eomparare is to compare things that are exactly similar^ and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, eomparare 
tontraria.* 
° Succensere^ because the anger is lasting. 



§32. 225-227.] the dative. «3 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, oh, 
prcB, sub, con, govern the daU 

(fi) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the prc- 
positionsv they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,<i adfui (hence, to stand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- ^ i^ 

cial to, > 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head of, to ) prjgegge 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- ) prodcsse.* 

vantageous to, 5 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, fBc, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefacSre, iBc, fact. 

To prefer, anteponSre, ptfsu, ptfsit. 

To reckon one thing qfter, 1. e., > ^^hKb^re, habu, habit. 

as inferior to another, > 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (6.) 

4 PT€Baen» is used as the participle of adesse. Preesentem eaae expresses an 
immediate audible or vinble presence ; adeaae^ presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adest, when he is wUhin our waUs; 
but to be prcesens, he must be in the »ame room with ourselves. Adesae relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near; tnieresse, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abesse is simply to be absent or away; not to be there. Deesse is spoken of a 
thing that is warUingf thepresence of it missed, because necessary to the complete- 
ness of a thing. Defcere is the vnchoatvve otdeessCy SiBprqficere Xoprodessee. (D.) 

■ Prodesse drops the d before those partsof «umthat begin with a consonant. 
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Eng. To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ j To reckon s'.ivery after death {posUiaberc eervitutem morti). 
C (Or, as ih. I^nglish.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Better ' when it means 'preferdble^^ * mare aatiqfacioryy* should be 
translated by satius.] 

228. It is wise'® to prefer virtue to all things (transl. both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. Ifis your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing*^ to honourable conduct, 
Hoio does It happen that all of you**^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us**^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*'* preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

'(Verbs that take the dot. or ace, without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jScu, jKcit. 

A#*««j4« -«««s^«» ' 5 attendere, tend, tent (ace. in Cicero, oi 

Attend to, consider, J with ad.). 

r antecellgre, cellu(tJ«ryrorc); praBStare,^ 
Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsstit, prsBstit {dot. best wUh ante- 

( cellere). 
p^j ( def icere,« fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

c a&; to, od. Also with accti«. to desert). 



» See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
« Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

▼ Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time nor^^ &c. 
"^ So also the other verbs of going before^ or gurpassmg: ante- or prce- ceder^ 
-currere, -venire, -vertere, Ac, {prceeedere has only the ace. in prose. Z.) 
« See 227, r. 
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£ despdrire (also with tU which governs 
To despair o^ } the ablat., hence desperatus, given 

\ over). 
To make sport of, make merry ^ iliadSre, Ifis, iGs (also followed by in 

with, mock, ( with oecut. or abkU), 

Fall upon, seize upon (of cares, ) tocess8re,T cessir, et cess, oessit 

Ac.i assailing the mind), ) 

Wait for, praestOlSri, Etus.> 

Rival, emulate, emulari, itus.^ 

Accompany, comitari, itus. 

r prebdre or prsBstire se fortem (the latter 
To8howone«lfbraye,4c. J I"'P;y«ngac«o»;thetonneri.on.«!.., 

j sarily so ; prebCre se, to afuno one- 
t self; prsstare se, to prove oneself). 
Grief, dttlor, 5ris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, agcfi sgri, *». 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what** (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (LydH) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(omnis) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot buf 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without^^ making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also imxidere. 

■ Expectart expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; ctppertW, to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; preettolari, to be in readiness 
to perform a acrvice. (Rid. after DoderUm.) 

* uEmulor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or surpass a persov,. 
which may, or may not, be caused by envy. 

b ' IVhat * is here rd. ( == those things, which). 
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§33. The Dative continued. {Verbs with two cmstructians,) 

231. (a) 2>ono,« cercttmeZo, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu- 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

* Verbs oi fearing take a dat. of the person /or whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum urbi, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; 09, Ciceronem im- 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dat. of person with ace. of Mng; or. ace. of person 
with abl. of thing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,d spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, dCd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induBre, indu, indut. 

r exuere, exu, exut {accus. of person, ab- 
Strip off, ) lat. of iking. With accus. on/y 'to 

( throw off,' « put off,' ' divest oneself o^* 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludgre, interclus, interclus. * 

(Verbs with a difierent construction in different meanings.) , 

icavere, cav, caut (cavfire aliquem ;• to 
guard against; he on ont^s guard 
against; cavSre alicui, to guard; 
watch over; cavere or sibi cavere, to 
be on on^s guard). 
(consulBre, sulu, suit (consulSre aUquenu 
to consult; consulBre alicui, to conmtU 
for a person ; to consult his interest : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciSp5re« alicui j cupBre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ( prospicBre patriae, 
one's country, c providere patriae. 

To lay upon 5 ^^P^n^re (aliquid alicui) ; with dot. only 

' ^ ^ to impose upon.' 

/ incumbBre rei ; incumbere in rem, to op- 
To lean upon, ) ply oneself vigorously: to devote ono- 

t self to. 



* <&, impertire or impertlri. d fib, InspergBre. 

• Slso cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. ' So, bene, male, &c. velle alicui 
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Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly, 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

To take a camp, Ac. 

Humanity, human feeling, 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A s/oiM wall, 

234. [C. XX.] O-In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectiveB. 



crudeliter. 

prope; pene or pene. 

ara, ae,/. 

impedimenta (|ilttr.)properly hmdraneu, 

castra (plur,), 

agger, Sris, m. 

fossa, 8B,/. 

parire, av, fit. 
( respublica, reipublicae, rolpublicflB, rem- 
c publicam, Ac, 

( exuere ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (ooc.) 
c of their camp * (ablat.). 
homanitas, itis,/. 
fuga, SB,/. 

murus, i, m. (the general term ; moenla. 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; partes, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, Ac, ; maceria, allied to 

I margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

[ of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjtdivtly^ and must be translated Into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned CaSus whom to guard {subj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that^* he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that {ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling^ 
Ceesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will toam Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 
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§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative, 

236. Sum, with several other verhs, may govern ttoo datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
comes, or sends another. 

837. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after 'tohe^ may often be translated into Latin by the daU of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * have * may often be translated by 

sum with a dative.^ 

{Eng.) I have a hat. 1 have two hats. 

(Lot.) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. aftershave* will be the nam. before 'to be;* 
the nom. before ^ have,* the dot. after < to be,* 

239. (e) In ' e«^ mihi nomen^* the name is either in the nam., the dai,, or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedsBmoniOrum, v6nit Atticis aux- 

iUo, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(h) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil (or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio 6rit, He wiM he odious {or, an object oi 
dislike) to himself, 

(d) Fuere LydOs multi ante Crcesum reges, The Lydiana 

had many kings before Cr<Bsus. 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



So 'con have* maybe translated by 'potest esse.*. 
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Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Coriola- 
nus, — Fond noxnen ArethUsa est, The name of ih» 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen MercurU est mihi, 
'My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, Buty behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by ttDO dative&) 
(1) With ttuxilio (assistance). 
Come, venire, v€n, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpcBy vUiOf crimini. 
To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dSd, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitioff vertCre, vert, vers (with ace. of 
fEiult, i thing). 

(3> To give as a present, dono or muneri,ii dare (with ace. of thing). 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be areproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be very advantageous, magn» utilitatl esse. 

To mean k \ ^^^^ ^®^® * "**^* '**» **^'' *® ^ '"®^ *®' 

' i cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, c projicere, jec, ject. 



f VtHum is anyjlawf blemisJiy oi fault; whatever makes a iMng imperfect. 
It may therefore be foun4 in things as well as in actume and persona. Culpa 
iB fatUt; whatever is hlamaJble; hence viUwn may be used for evlpcki but culpa 
not always for vUium. Scehta always implies a vficked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudenety caution, &c. 

h Aprtemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the recerver : 
^ donum, to produce joy, with reference to the gnUuitoumeee of the gift : a 
munua, to express affection or favour, with reference to the aentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i PrSbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is 'what 
he ia (or has been) reproached with ;* * a reproach* actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not iDhat on^a miming ia, but what one meana by such conduct. 

I Projicere ae alicui ad pedea, wldch Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
rorrect: (See Cic. Sest. 11; Cses. B. 6. 1, 31.) 
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(C. zxi.] S^*' WfuU* is sometimes used for ^hote^ (quam) : sometimes for 
* how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Hmotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It vxu 
owing to you J that I did not throw myself at Cajsar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^' prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such'°^ a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. * They turn my 
greatest {see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (8'Z. 91.) to their imputing this to me cw a fault » He pro- 
mised^ to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought*®^ a charge of immorality against Caius ?*^ 



X. 

§'35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. « , 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (b) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



«n G. t». 

■ Part, in rua with the proper tense of sum, 

• Say : *It is for a great honour.* 

P ' How ' must be translated by qiumttta. 

' With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
githoc notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, gUire (to thirst) = ' to deain as a UUrtfy man desires ;' fu/rrire 
= 'to/ear, and express my fear by akuddermgi' p rtp era n mortem, 
'to caust death, and to cause it in Aofle.'— ThisfigaratlTe use of aeatar 
verbs is common to dl languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neater pro- 
nouns is found with verSs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be whoUV inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythag6ras Persarum Mag^e adiity Pythagoras vis- 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythag6ras multas regiOnes barbardnim pedibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the harlarians on foot, 
Postumia tua me convSnit, Your Postamia has been 

with me. 
' (&) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to he a slave. 

Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 
(c) Sitire hon6res, To thirst for honoitrs. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same hoast. Idem pec. 

cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat. He 

commits many sins. 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

(Tranntive compounds of Jntranntive Verbs.) 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire," adii, adltum. 

To enter into a partnership, coire societatem; coeo.t 

To sUr «ut of the city, j '">^"> (^« •«'♦*»> "^ "'*'"'"• "=*"«• 



abL is more common than the cux. ; excedere and egredi, in their prnper mean- 
ing of going Ota, should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urberu 
excedere. 
' 06 in cberro, Ac, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, dfi^r. (D.) 
• Vtahre ie, to pay a visit as vl friend or companion; adire, to visit on bust- 
nes9, or in consequence of -some want; convenire, to visit, on business or not, 
waltUarey to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of eo have generallv perf. ii, not iri. 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- ) ^^^^ excedgre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem oMre, obii, obitum; obeo. 
To caU upon; have an interview j convgnire, ven, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a determination ; to j consilium inire. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem oppgt«re, petivi, petii, petit.« 

To smell of, tflere, olu et olev, olit et olet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) rediJlere.^ 

smack o^ > 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sap5re, io (j)erf. rarcj sapiv et sapu 

flavor of), c sapit). 

To thirst for, sitlre, iv, It. 

To boast off gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dblere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prsetervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (' almost nobodj^). 

Coast, ora, se,/. 

Speech, oratio, onis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, ails,/. 

Citi^ns, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, sb,/. 

Honey, mel, mellls, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated slter to persuade?] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



" Obire mortem^ or diem supremum (for which dbire is used with the ace, 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
eufers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to »eek it, yet at least to meet it xnOifirmnus 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

* i2«^has in many compounds the meaning oi forth; thus reddUre 'to 
smell forth ;' ^to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbder^ 
leva thinks that, at atic^ it is possibly the Gh-eek tpi» 



r 
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smack of Athens ? It is the d\dy of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered**^ 
death for the sttite ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{Sicilia). Three hundred of us '8) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any hody who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not*' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he vdll enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but*' grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling/. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of askings teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a Reposition, 

Obs. Thus doceoy to give informaiumj prefers the ablative with de. 
After petot and sometinua after the other verbs of b^gingj the person 
is put in the abL with a : and after rqg-o, interrOgo^ Ac., the thing oftea^ 
stands in the abL with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take tioo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontion accuaative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of eaUingy appomting to an office, comndering, 
Ac, together with./acto, tffciOy reddoj Ac 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and ^Mo a sentence with ut is oflen found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of tJie 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng,) The sun makes aU (hinge (to) flourish. 
(Lfltf .) The sun makes that all thmge should flourish. 
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(Eng.) He had Lyais for (or, as) his master. 

(Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( = as his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] O0"*-For' and *««' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to another 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sentenHam rogdvit, Racilius asked 

me my opinion first, 
( Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturSl llberftm pos- 

cebaty Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat. He conceals nothing from us. 

(b) Socrates totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The -Eit- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddU cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam,'' or (with tU omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et eficit, ut ha rectie 
ratidni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. VOCABULAEY 36. 

Ask, r»gare,* Sv, at. 

g J petSre, petiv, petii, petit (person to be 

. I governed by oft.). 



V In comic writers the ace. is often expressed : 'Eum ita yaeiemut, ut quod 
dderit, non viderit.* *Ego tefaciamy ut miser sis.' *Neque potui Vmerem 
.facerty ut propitiaesset mihl.* 

* l^dtTt and rogSxe are the most general expressions of a loisft to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between potcttre and 
orore, but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rt^are relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. PostidSre and exlggre 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen It) as a 
quiet declaration of the wUl : but in postulare the stress lies on the trutii and tsiL 
of the person making tha^emand ; in exigert on tha legal obligation of the per- 
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Chum, require, demuid, \ postulto, iv, it ; poMere, popows, po* 

^ * i ctt; fiagitare, av, at. 

Beseech, obsecrare, av, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Adjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcere. 

Conceal, c£lare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docdre (i. e. 'to 

lyre, I teach him with the strings'). 
To think = to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = { censere* (the word for deHvering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, ( opinion in the seTiate-hmise). 

TothiiA= toreckon,judge,con- ( exlstimiresexaistimire, 'to pronounce 
., < judgment after a valuation ;' arbitran, 

' ( * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to knoWf opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also, \ ^°° solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — ^verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de (the person in accus,). 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, Cls, m. 

Just =s fair, right, equitable, equus, a, um. 

Discourse^ sermo, Onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' (thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampins. I fear that he is preparing'^' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. Poadh-e and Jlagitare denote an empJuUie de- 
mand : but the poacens only demands in a decided memnery from a feeling of 
right or power, the JtagUoM with pcusion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) KenceJUigitaremaYhe'todemandimportiaiatelyi* 
* to importune.* 

» Censere is followed by the ace. with infin, ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
foUawcdi by vi with the aybj. ; but the tut is often omitted. 

y late is the demonstrative of the aecond person * that of your* ' 
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I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizeas of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought" it just, that citizens {ace) should^' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with ace.) 
It escapes me, . me fugit, fallit ; praeterit.^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fellit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng,) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) It becomes (or misbeseems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of sanare and medsri^ which relates principally to the skill of tha 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can^^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not on^ 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak little* It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.^ It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^ ° impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. 



> Censebat Censire should be used when the opinion is the expression of a 
fettled conoietion. 

* LUtet me and UUet miifU, though they occur in JuUiaif PUn^t Ac, should b«» 
avoided. (C.) 
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262. (b) The price for which a thing is hought, sold, valued, or 
done, is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the getii' 
tive, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Tomii and quanH (with their compounds), plurit, min9ri9i always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing, magni^ parvif tfuunmi^ minimi, 
plurimi, also stand in the gen. ; but magno, permagno, and parvo, are 
found in the abl. also with cutimare. With verbs of jrric^ m/ogno, per- 
magno, parvo, minimo, plurimo, nimio, viU, stand in the abkUive, 

(e) The substantives, .^occi, nauci, nihili, jnti^ Ac, also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing. 

& Mdti } ^g n^j ^3gd, but j "^^ 
Majorta^ > C plurtt. 

265. (a) Terra vestita est fiorihus, herhis, arhoribus, frugihus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comihus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 
(h) Viginti talentis unam orati6nem Isocrates vendidit, 
Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents.' 

(c) Venditori expedit rem vfinlre quam plurimo. It is for 

the interest of the seller thai the thing should he sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie phiris facio, I value you more every day, 

(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state, 

266. VOCABULABY 88. 

To value, estxmire, av, at 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

_ _^ ( stare, stSt ; or constare (with dat. of 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, Tei^re,« eo, vSnlv, and vSnu, 



b The passage in Phsedrus, ' Multo majoria alapae mecum veneunt,* is per^ 
;uips the only instance. (B.) 
e VSnire = vSnum ire, to go to aaU, from an old substantive vinu». So» t» 

R • ■ . •' 
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To sell, vendgre, vcndid, vendit. 
To buy, gmBre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, rainoris. 

For as much—as, tanti— quanti. 

For jU8t as much as ; for no more ) tantldem-quanti. 

than, ) 
For how much, quanti 1 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of; nihili facSre. 

Not to care a straw for, j ^'"''^^ ^^f f /^^f ^i ^o ~Ae, I • 

' C reckon it* at a lock qf toooP .) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus fac6re. 

Peck, mtfdius, i, m. 

Wheat, triticum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 

(Lai.) To stand to a person at much. 

fC. zxiii.] Jj* When on«, ttDO, Ac, mean onc^ two^ «fec., apiece or for each, they 

must be translated by the dUtrtbutive numerals, sijigtUi, birU, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pcmi) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body*' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*** com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-d^ress venum dSre. Tacitus has posiia rgno, exposed for sale. 
Veneo is conjugated like eo, having vinii rather than vmivi for per/., and imperf. 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

^ A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thou 
Mind sestertii made one sestertium, which was a sunif not a coin. 

* Penis in diem aseibui. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding^ fitting^ loading,' &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of roantingy depriving of, etnphfing of^ 
govern the ablative, 

269. (b) But of these ggto and indfgeo (especially the latter) govern the geni* 
tioealBO. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by a preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

Bat potior takes the genUioe, when it means *to obtain mmereign 
power over.* ' 

272. (a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessarisB non tam artis indigent, quam 

Idboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skiU so much as labour, 

(c) Athenienses beUo liberantur, The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) vHir. 
Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden, 

(d) Divitiis, nobilitate, viribus, multi m&le utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, {and) 
strength, 
Augustus Alexandria hr^yi pofUiLS est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria, 

273. VOCABTJLAKY 89. 

(Verbs goyeming the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privSre, ay, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbSre, 5v, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > ^^^^^ j„ ^^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, ^carere,h carui ei c^asua sum, aaiXet 

i cass. 



f With defend^e^ txnlvire^ exonerare, letaTe^ the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
S ExpiLarey eompU&re are * to plunder,* as robbers, 
fc Colore i»B\mply* to be wUfumt:* egfre is ' to needy to ttant ,^ indigir* ie * to 
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To stand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgere (abkU, or gen.) or indigSre {toht^ 

quire, C w stronger) egere. egui, . 

To free &om, set free from, re- ) ^^^ . .^ 
lieve from, ) 

Gti, usus. 

fungi, functus; perfungi (jBtronger), 
frui, firuitus, and fructua. 
vescik {no perf.). 
(gloriariraliso followed by de* and by 
C * m * when it signifies * to glory in.* 
idem gloriari. 

niti, nisus and nizus ; in aliquo niti, U 
Ho lean on a person for support, 
thai iff, * to rest with' in the sense of 
I, depending upon his exertions^ Ac. 
To rejoice, gaudere, gavisus. 

Medicine, medicina,i ae, /. 

Milk, lac, lactis, n. 

Flesh, caro, camis,/. 

Cheese, caseus, i, m. 

Fever, febris, is,/, {abl L), 

Ctulte, plane. 

ry^yyt \ 868 alieuum, another man's money i 

C ses ssris, n. copper, 
magnum ses alienum. 
gravitas, atis,/. 
morbus, i, m. 
perverse. 



I from, 
To use. 

To discharge, perform, 
To enjoy. 
To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast oi; 

To make the same boast. 



To rest or lean upon, 



A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease). 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, <&c.) use of it. 
{Lot.) Use ill {perversely^ Ac). 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an t 
tagt desired, carire is simply, * to be without a desirable good,' egere^ * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition ; that carire is * egere eo quod habire velisj 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Feaci is the most general expression for supporting life byfood^ including 
edere and bibere as the actions of men, pasci and potSre as the acdons of beasts. 
When vesci relates, as it geneijgly does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chemngi swallowing, &c. : whereas edere, com^edBre supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the mMins by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medicamenhim or m^duuanen is a medicine with reference to its material 
substance, Asitis prepared by an apothecary : Tnedicina, with reference to its heal- 
ing power, 03 it is jjr escribed by a physicians remediwn is a preventive, a remedy 
figaxnst an impending evU. (D.) 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indieB, or hy guoHdUjyfhenthen 
is no prvgre^sioe increaae from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.«> Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

Hesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 

children. Bui a^Uitie more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 

pain. I^is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular pari of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

.276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl,) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, extorrls, is, com, gend. (from ex terrS),* 

Relying on, frStus, a, um. 

Contented, contentuS) a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, Ac, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, Onis,/. 



♦ Adjectives signifying want mfretdwnfrcnn, (vacuus, fiber, Ac), take theoftt, 
or the ahU with o, ab. 
™ Digmis and indignus are (less commonly) followed by i\i%genUive, 
n Profngus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extqrria imply 
that the person is under sentence of banishment. Extorria relates rather to the 
misenj of the exile exstd, to his puniahmentwad disgrace. (D.) 
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Punishment, pcsna, »,/. ' 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, motus, us, m. (what declens. 1 why 1) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, nomen, inis, n. 

{Eng.) He deserves to be Umedfi 

{Lai.) He is a deserving (person) who sJundd bt loved (dignus est 
qui amstur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

{Lot.) To aifect ( = visU) a man with punishment (aliquem 
pcena afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy bf us. / 
cannot hut think^^ these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied thai he sold his country for gold. He is ar 
orator not in reality but. in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one toho can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who**' deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native afier the verb.p 

• So, he does not deserve to be^ Ac, *indignus est, qui,* Ac. 

P Examples in poetry are Matutine pater^ »eu Jane libentitts audia. (Hor.> 
T\ine iUe Odrytue Phineus rex indytua orce 7 7\i Phcebi comes^ et nottro dilecte 
parenH? (Val. Flac.) So in Greek «X/?ie rM/>« ylifoio ! (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative it 
attracted into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase ^macte virtute esto !' (a bleuing on your valour ! or, 
good luck to your valour f) is probably an example of this construction, 
macte being the vocative of mactua from mag-ertf^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of maett with the infinitive. (See example: juberem mactt virtute 

CBMt,) (K.) 

279. {li) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would he the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with sohia^ vnus, primus, 

280. (a) Macle virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour P 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good luck, O 
Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour / dec. 
(b) Audi tu, papulus Albanus ! Listen, ye ^people of 
Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patrisB appellate ! Hail 
thou, the very first who was ever called the father 
of his country ! 

281. VOCABULAEY 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety,^ pietas, utis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus.), 

r ave, salve" {ymperaivoea of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell t < gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

C weUl). 
The toga,t \ ^fi^ »' f' (*• opposed to the mHir 

i tary cloak, it means the eivU gown), 

^ The root mag (the Greek iity) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnui 
and mcddre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietas is dutiful of ectUm (towards the gods, ontfs parenta^ relatioM, country^ 
and even benefactors), arising from a natural feding : caritas (properly their dear- 
ness to us) is founded on recuon and a just appreciation of their value. 

" That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. (Sec HabicJU.) 

« A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It vras a. Jlowing robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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r triamphaa, i, m. (a public proceasion 
A triiuaph, < gnnted by a decree of the senate to a 

(■ victorious general). . 
-lb 5wn « rt umph for . vicwiy ) je «■ ex Gdlis ttiumphiie. 

To k:»i the captlres in triumph, captivos per triumphnm ducSre. 
^eof j<-«« ptfpulu9| i, m. (the vocal, not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

^•, A Kes&inr: on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and* on thy 
p:o:r t.-'wi-is :hy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
mS.^ h.\5 .::><^rveJ a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
^mT Rx:x^ ! A ble^Ini:, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
t.^vijtr.is y,ur o:ur!n- ! A blessing, O boy, aa your diligence ! 
W^u, jfi.-.fc :s ««<"aK.- a.7.>r^ -f,* will soon finish the business. His 
cr.'ci-r.oe is as c'vM as* his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
^M») h:s vi. !j^:aoe is as ,«:rv?ai as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he .w'i s^r.\r /V^ i*x>i* about his age, (Aa< (63) he might 
appear ^fc^v.i^rr yihan he is^. It cannot be denied that he told 
many fius^^hoods, that be mi^ht nd be banished. I ask you again 
and a^nin to succour (75) me. There were some who'** denied 
that I bad deserved a triumph. 



H^' 



xra. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. (a; Tlie agtnt after a passive rerb (which is rtguloHy under the gor- 
emment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the doHwt, e^>edally in poetry, 
and after the jBcrikqBlc m dbot. 

284. The accusative after the actiTe verb (tlM al^feei) bec<Mnea the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. {b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 

used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominatice before the 

Elnglish verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

2S6. (e) Vap&Of rai«o, JSo, having a pocstre meaning, have also a /nw»mm 
construdien. 



fot in the sense of fatk orfolk*, as in Engtiah, but fitapeopU. 
(See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] 0:^ (d) To express the future suhjuneUve 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem^ &c., 
but futurum 'sit, esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine^ we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb haa aaupinej unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the aupvne trith iri is a pauUhpoat futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen, 

290. (a) Mlhi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 
(h) Gloria tucR invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophise vituperatorihus satis responsum est^ The 
revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an db reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ 1 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit ybre ut oppidum expugnaretur,' He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup* 
' pliant. 

{Eng,) Tou are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
(Lat.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 
(Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{Lai.) 1 don't know when it imU be {eiLbj.) that it be written. 



V Of courser eaaet and 9criberetur after a past tense. 

« The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on /ore, but on the preced- 
infl^ verb. Spero fore ut conwUeecat : eperabam fore ut eonvaleeceret. 
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rtriumphus, i, m. (a public proce»ion 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

(■ victorious general). . 

To gain a ttlumph for a victory ? j^ ^ ex GalUs trimnphire. 

over the Gauls, ) 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
People,* pKpulus, i, m. (the vocat. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and* on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as®' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I a^k you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who^°* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice, 

283. ifl) The agtnt after a passive verb (which is regtUarly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dative^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participle in dua, 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the cbjec£) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapHlOf veneo^ Jio^ having a pitssive meaning, have also a jxutivt 
construction. 



« Not in the sense of folk OTfotkSy as in English, but of a. people, 
* Ac, (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] Oir(d) To express the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, &c., 
but futurum sU^ essety &c., followed by ut. 

288. (e) The ftUure infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb ha» amjmuj unless the event is to be described as being 
about to JuqipeiL, 

In other words the supine trith iri is a pauUhpoat futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken. 

(b) GloruB ttuB invidetur, Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperaioribus satis responsum est, The 

revilers of philosophy have been stridently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset. He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 

hosts venire. To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri. 

To be doing by me. 
((f) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ 1 

donH know when the letter will be written. 
(e) Budtfore ut appidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugmxtum iri. He said that the city 

was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 

never thought that I should come to you as a sup* 
' pliant. 

(Eng.) Tou are envied, favoured, spared, answered, &c 
{Lot.) It ia envied (fiaivoured^ spared, answered, &e.) to you. 
{Eng.) I don't know when it wUl be written. 
{Lot.) 1 don't know when it wiU be {aubj,) that it be vritten. 



V Of courser eseet and ecriberetur after a past tense. 

X The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preced- 
inji^ verb. Spero fore ut convaleiccU : eperabam fore ut eonvaUaceret. 
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291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapttUre, av, at. 

5 convalescere,^ valu (see Tables for R» 
To recover (from a sickness), I ference, II. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescSre, sanu. 

_ , 5 recrudescgre, crudu (properly to grow 

To burst out, or bleed afresh, J ^^ again). 

Wound, vulnfis, 5ris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdSs, d5tis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

S persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, ^ . ^^ i 

A liar, mendaz, acis {prop, an adject,). 

Faith, fideUty, fides, ei,/. 

J^lerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^^ . ^^^ ^^^^ ^y^^j j^^ ^^ie genii.). 

' fac6re (with ablat. ; abl. with cfe; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns, the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my TuUiola^ ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds wilP^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing." There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AU my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which* of them is favoured by Caesar. That (iHe) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not** heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease/Tvm which a person recovers, must be governed by ear with 
the abl. 

> Persuasissimum habeo should never be used ; persuastssimum est mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus*s to Cicero. (Elotz.) lam per- 
ntaded qf (persuasum est mihi <2e, dto. with ahL). 

" Say : * to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' b Of tico personf 
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who*** believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
sorrte who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

Bometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is ou^Mttu verbs of atking^ &c. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— iJcg^firi may take 
this aec. It is found with indutua and edoctus; with doctua or dedoctuB 
it is not common in prose : with etlQri and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as midta, p^uca, (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part, particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis affectag). 

Thus we may say, not only captUferUur alicuif or caput aUeuJtaft- 
ritttTj but also aliqviaferUur caput. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the^en. 
or ablative, 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participlefl^ especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {subject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the ac' 
euaative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuaative)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked), 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaring, 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal,* 



« In the past tenses, traditum eat, prodiium eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and nunti&re are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 
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{Ertg.) It acemSf ig aaid^ <&c., that Caius has retired (or, as ZjcU.). 
iLat.) CaiuB seem*^ ia acad^ «&c., to have retired. 

298. (a)Rogatuss ntentiam, jBeing (wAred Aw opinion. Longarn 

indutus vestem, C/o^Ac(f in a long garment, 
(h) Oblitus** faciera (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to hi? 
opposite thigh s=), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo," To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; T am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MUtiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
tJuit MUtiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 

Blood r (when ahed)^ cruor, oris, m. 

gjj J tacitus, a, um (if adual, tacitumus, a, 

c iim if habitttal silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, silere, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, &tis, /. 

About (q/l«- to be sUent), i ^^ (^^ '^'^- ^^^ "^'^ pronmms 

i may stand in accua. without prepos.). 
To set on fire, Incendere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendere, cend, cens.h 



d From obtfnire, 

• Often animiaf if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendire 
mUmi and pendire anlmia: not, I believe, pendire arumo. 

t Sanguis inest venis, eruor est de corpore fusus. At the numieni ofahedding 
sanguis should be used. 

ff SiUre is, to emit no aoimd^ to make no noise, to be still i—iac^re is, to utter 
no worrf, to be silent; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
aiLire are atrepiretjremire ; of tacerCf didire and Ukjui. (D.) 

h Ineendire is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; oecemfi^e and fueeerufifre, to 
■et a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Accendere is tc 
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Torch, 


t«da,»,/. 


Lamp, 


lucema, ae, /. 


Funeral pile, pfie, 


rUgua, i, m. 


To strike, hit, wound. 


ferire ; icere,i ic, let ; cedCre, cWd, ces. 


Rod, 


virga, 8B, /. 


Spear, 


hasta,©,/. 


Arrow, 


sagitta, ae, /. 


Lightning, 


fiiknen, inia, n. 



To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgia ciedi. 
Thigh, femur, bria, n. 

To walk, ambul&re, av, it. 

Right (opposite of ^^, dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted 1 I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you uDill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of '^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass,) to (ad) the town. It cannot be that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from abaot, auccendere from hdow. Hence a torch^ lampy Ac, aceendUw . 
a funeral pile nuxtTidiiur. (D.) Animua aeeenrua is merely an excited mind, 
animua incenaus an cLgUated mind. (D.) 

i FerJre^ to strike generaily! cttdire is to strike with what cute (including 
nx2ff, &c.) : icirey to strike with what pierces (including lightnings stoneSj Ac). 
Ferire and idre supply each other's deficiencies: thu8/«Hr« is used forget., 
vnvperf.^ fut., which ieere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf. and past 
participle for ferii^ferUuay which are not in use. (D.) Here fasduM is to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, &c. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun whicl 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
ho7o long ? in the accusative. 

302. {I) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

tim£ ? either a preposition {inter, ^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal^ in the singular. 
(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusativo 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative :° it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

300. (f) Naius (born) with the accusative of time = at such 
an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 
or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an ags. 

At such cat age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 

naJhu), 

307. (a) y^re, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibernis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 

occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

1 InteTf if the v^iole duration is spoken of: intra^ if some poini within that 
space. 

n Zumpt says the accusative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhinc annos qiuttuor ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of past time is to be expressed ; the occu- 
salice when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
eommon. 
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Inediam Uduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go without food for two, 
or even three days. 

Ager muttos annos quievit, The field has lain faUoto 
for many years. 
(Jb) German! inter annos quatuordedm tectum non subie 
rant, The Germans hid not entered a house for 
fourteen years together. 

Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatur^ se abdicaverunt, 
Many persons have laid doum their dictatorship 
toiihin twenty days. 

Agamemnoacum univers4 Greece vix decern annis 
unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 
Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city ir. 
ten years. 

Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 
Roman! Ciliciam adjunx!t, Pompeius in forty-nine 
days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 
people. 

(c) Faucis post roensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Faucis ante diebus, A feio days before. 
Homerus annis muliis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem^ He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Grcecas Kalendas;^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octc^nta nafus excessit e vit4, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the age 
of two-and-twenty. 

* That is, never ; there being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 
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[§42. 308. 
twenty 



Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above 
years old* 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years old). 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

Toreceiye, 

To succeed to ^ follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.). 

Month, 

Go away. 

To kUl, 

To kill (as a vioUni, unjust^ cnul 
act; hy poison, atarvaJtumtStran- 
gUng, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.)i 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 

To hold a magistracy, 



accipSre, recipere, excip6re,«» cep, cept. 

excipgre, c€p, cept (ocew.). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
C interf icere, f^c, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by Btarvor 
( turn, poison, hanging, or the neord). 

) necare ; or enCcare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

> occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 
i oU kinds of kitting), 
( trucidare (according to Duderlein s= 
C tauricido, I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abdicare magistratimi, or abdlcire se 
C magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrare, av, at {intrans,), 
i stipendium merere or mereii (i. e. to 
C earn pay). 

magistratum gei^re, gess, gest. 



> Aedpimus oblata ; excipimus vagantia ; reciptmus fugientia. (D.) 7b r 
JB aedpere, when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person fLying or wan- 
dering is exapere or reeipere ; excipere being the act of a servieaUe friend, an 
equal; reeipere that of a benefador, a superior, Excipere is to stop a Iwing 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hosHU 
manner. (D.) Aedpere vulnera Is to receive wounds intended for me; excipere 
vtdnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' (HiU.) Redpere is also distinguished from aedpere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention, but for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be a 
mere deposit t reeepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 
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[C. zxv.] i;^ After an ezpreBsion of time, *ffud* is often used for on whidt, 
idling.) To liave reigned mere than (or above) tvo years. 
{Lot.) To be reigning hie third year. 
{Enff.) Before the eonaidthip, cenaorahxpf Ac, of Caius. 
{Ltoi.) Before Cams (being connUy cenaor^ Ac. (ante Caiom consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

:i09. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which'* I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman' citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio<» died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres sinnos {or tertium annum) ) quam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



Scipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribus ipns. 

1 Begin witli the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (eQ. 

' It might be supposetl that * tertio anno quam {or quo) redierat,' would mean, 
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[§42. 311, 

(3) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(5) Pridie quam excessit e vitft, The day before he died. 
Posiridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after 1 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year before, &c. (Z.) 

311. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vespSri, or vespgre.* 

in tempbre, or tempbre only. 

ludls Latlnis. 
^ bello, 03 well aa in bello (especially if join- 
ed with an adj. or genii.). 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 






In war, 

In the battle of Cannae, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past time > p^^^^jg j,jjg ^.^^,^3 

spoken of), ) 

To found. 

To invest, blockade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner), 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
H-anging (' the n.pe '), 



pugnE Cannensi (or with m). 
panels his diebus. 



condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sed, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, bb,/. 
coBna,* ae,/. 
venenum, i, n. 
fames, is,./*. 
su?j)'.'ndiiii)i, i, tt. 



* after tico completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. * Octavo mense, quam coeptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, &c. {lAv.) Iv 6 ktC) ^n<rl {Polyb.) ; *Tyrus s^Hmo 
mense capta est' {Curt.)\ Ko\iopK(ov iwr^ iiiivaq{Plut.) 'after a siege of seven 
months' {Clinton). 

■ Nearly so with ante : * Ante trimnium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excessit.* (Suet.) 

t Prom vesper, vesperis. 

* From Koiv6i, common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken by storm three years after ^he siege 
hegan." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came {had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set oit 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae 1 He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken ^we months after it began 
to be blockaded^ It is saidfi'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town ai which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of i^ie first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. {b) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towns and aniaU idands. Be- 
fore other words prepontion» must be used ; and before /Ae9«, when the 
name has an adjcdwe.'' 

315. Urbs, oppidum, locua^ in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genitivey stand in the ablative. 

316. Such combinations as *8cfiool at Cajma^^ * Carthage in Africa^* &c., 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



■ Say : * after it began to be assaulted.* 

' If oppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a prepositum. 

(Z.) 

^ In almost all the constructions of time and apace the prepositions are occa 
slonally expressed. Thus *ah Epidauro ;' * per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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emed by the preceding nilesi and the other nouns governed by a pr»- 
potUion, (C.) 

(Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples, 
* (Lai ^ \ Auxuung to Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem NeapSlim, (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With dielSref exsiSre, emirvere^ ace, or cikiL is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with afrevM, tx- die- e^dgre^ ace. should be used ; with eon- 
sidgre^ castrafaegre, the ace. or abl. ;^ sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

318. (a) Vixi RanuB, Tarenti, Atkenis, Gahiis, Tihure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gahii, Tibur. 
{Jb) Legati Aihenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decern^ The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens. 
Bidvi abest, It is a two days^ journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

319. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis = 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches. 

A Roman mUe of a thousand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from; to be at a > ^ ^^^^^ ^istit, 
distance o^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

To be nearer; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, . considers, sSd, sess. 



> Zumpt says, ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used-:' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in the ace.^ but the ahl. is also correct.' (Cif« 
i. 48.) 

>■ Di5?tare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transyersum digitnni disc^dSre. 

Ab they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebse, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam anBwered* be translated 1 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? / almost think it would have 
been better for (dat») the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been ir^armed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ' to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulf* I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is." 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal auhstantive, but with the potoer of governing 
I what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 

that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The G^erund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English *verial 
ntbstanHvet' or *partici2nal sttbatanHce in ingt* but Its use is fiir less 
eztenslYe.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dua is nearly allied to the Gerund ; 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

♦ The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
* participial eubstantiv^ from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. ' An affectation of being dxatinguiahed :* * the pretext of their having seized 
some traders :' ' after his having been tumbling about in his mind cne poor sen- 
ten^^e :* * an atonement for his having been betraytd into,' Ac. 
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its meaning is passivedenotmg necessity yJUruss, or something intended ; 
what mustj should^ or is to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in diis is in the neuter gender with the third per- 

son sing, of esse^ a whole conjugation may be formed to express wliat 
one mustf or should do. The persoTt is put in the dative. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 



Of wrUin^ a letter, ] ^'"^^f epistolam. 
c scnbendae epistolae. 



) epistolsE 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the pari, in dus 

and sum. 

Present J Amandus sum, lam to be loved. 

I Amandus as, thou art to be loved, <&c. 
Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, Twos to be loved. 

I Amandus eras, thou wast to be loved, Ac. 
Obs. Amandtis eram or fuiia generally to be rendered A^outti (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which was (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (a> Pres. Scribendum est, i ^ rnustwrUe. 

i I, you, we, Ac, muH wrtte. 
Sing, mihi scribendum est,^ I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

vobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat 5 ^^^^ould have written. 

( 1, thou, we should have written. 
mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thxm oughtest to have written, &c. 
And so on for the other tenses. 

327. {Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a Utter to be written. 

G. epistolBB scribendae, of writing a letter. 

D. epistolae scribendae, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, io write a Utter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistold scribend^b by writing a letter. 



* That is, ^Uiatohe written by nu,* according to the idiom by which the pa»* 
Bive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenpes of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into tha 
gerundive (partic. In dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corret* 
ponding to the gerund would Itself give a correct, though Imperfect, meaninir. 
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N. Auctores legend!, authors to be read. 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authora. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for read 

ing authors). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 

328. The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi {it is to-be-written bymezs,) 1 must write. 
Consilium scribendse epistolae {an intention with respect to a letter to> 
be-written z=) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. {Etig.) We should all praise virtue. 
{Lot.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all {dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for {dat.) burdens to-be*carried. 

{Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act 

{Lot.) He is bom or inclined for {ad) acting. 

330. [C. XXVI.] |3r What isinform the present participle active is often ' the 
participial substantite* or gerund. It is always so, when it governs or 
iagooemedy instead of merely agreeing. 

j;^ What is in form the injin. pass, is oft«n used as the partic. of 
the fut. pass, implying possibilityy duty^ or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good« for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use *9epidcris legendis^* because I bring them to my recollection by means 
of the tombstones^ though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, ' Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^* I must say. 
'prsedones consectando^ not ^prcedonibus consectandiSf* because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates^ but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
constmction with the gerund, the gerund is mare emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other constmction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic^ the gerund should be used. 

e Utilis. UtUiSi inutilis, are followed by the dative of the gemnd, or by the 
ace. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (prcRcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (suhj.) nohody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.** 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 
be used in agreement with its substantive. ^ 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermmtd construction in 
the passive : as we must say, ' mendaci rum creditur* so we must say, 
' Tnendaci rum credendum eat.* 

{a) Hence to express *we must' do, &c., with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. ip) BvXfruendvSyfurigmdus^ potiundusy utendus^ are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res Jruenda; ad qfflcium Jungendumj Ac, but also ^Jrtunda 
etiam sapientia ««// 

334. The gen. sing, maseuliru of the partic. in dus is used with ffut,r even 
when it is plural or Jeminiru singular : 

{ purgandi sul causE, /or the sake of clearing themselves. > 
C placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman). 5 

335. (a) Parcendumff est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 

{our enemies are to he spared), 
(h) Ea quee utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (aW.), Every man 
must use his own judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



d iVe in Caium quvdem^ &c. 

* So also vescenduSt gloriandus^ medenduSj pcerdtenduSj pudendus. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, 'diripiendi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
' tpes restituendif* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

' In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : ' Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam multos.' (Varr.) 
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pay, Oneri ferendo** esse, To he equal to hearing 
the burden. Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty. 
338. [C. xzTzx.] i:^ * I have to do it ' must be translated by the part in ciuA 
{Eng,) With whom we hone to liTe. 

{Lot.) With whom it ia Uhb^Uioed (quibuscum vivendum est). 
[C. zxYui.] O* ' It iM* followed by the infn. paa§., generally ezpresaea 
ruceasUy^JUneaa^ or something iniended; but sometimes mere poenbilUy^ 
to be translated by possum, 

[ *The passage ie tobe found in the fifth book' s= the passage may 
or osn be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47, 

To overthrow, evertCre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself m ; to be en- ) ^^^ ^^^^ 

gaged m, > 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, st&dSre, studu, {dot.). 

Literature, liters {pi. ; also, a letter s: an episde). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendCre, pend, pens (dot.). 

To make it my first object or } id ag6re (*to be doing that' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead -a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful ; to retain a grate- ) ^^ ^ ^ l^„ 

ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tid, iSt (the per* 

one's gratitude, ) son to whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear s= excuse, purgare, Sv, at. " 

Obs. < Should,^ which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportd, 
must now be translated by the part, indus, whenever it is not emphaUcf wheiK 
•ver it might be turned into 'Uiato be^* &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



h The dat. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo host!, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an object 
in the dat.^ the agent is sometimes expressed with a6, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Gives * quibus a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est ifiu 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best "vvtiten^ 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no douht that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assistingi the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we Juive to live* I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte. 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you" that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going, to plead. Every animal rnake^ it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

889. V0CABT7LAEY 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, d»mi.» 

From home^ dtfmo. 

Home^ dttmmn.B 

^ ho^^°"' "''''^'' """*" ^' \ ^^""^ "''®' *^*' ^^"^"^^ *^- 

On the gromid, i **^* ^^^^^ ™*y ^^^^^ * verb of either 

i reat or moHan), 
In the field, miUtisB.o 

Out of doors; out i^^ (aftera verb of motion) foria (after 

) other verbs). 
To dine out, fbras ccenare. 



1 8ubU9andi§: as mtbvenXre, tuccurrHre govern a dat,^ they cannot be put in 
agreement with their object. 

» DomniM is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both fonns ia 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle mtj muy mi, mis, si declinaie domus vis : 
but it has domi for at home, Ac. ; though not for* of the house,* 

* Also *to Pomponku^s house,* Pomponii domum, without a prepo$ition: *ls 
11^ house,* domum meam. 

• BelU and miMtim are used only in connecUon with dihni: htUo howewr b 
wsd for in war. (^E.) 
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Into the country, nu. 

From the country, ruie. 

In the country, rari (bw eommonfy, rare). 

To return, redire, eo, it, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, Yere; or revertl.' 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inire ab aliquo (Cie.)i apud aH 

on a superior), i quem (lAo.) ineo. 

Youth {juventu8iiti8,/.;juventa,»,/. Jureii- 

' I tus, afeo ' the youth.'^ 

To cast forth, projicSre, jfic, ject. 

To resolre, eonstitnere, stnu, stitat. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {fU. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
TuUius returns (shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (b) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup* 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country t 
They {ilU) kept their word hoth at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no douht that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no douht that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balhus came to my house. Had you not rather he in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no douht that ha was a person of most-ap. 
proved^ merit (virtus) hoth at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot he denied that he has resolved to turn hack home. There 
is no douht that you will confer an ohligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



P Red&e properly expresses the continutd adtoti which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the homing bade (reverti), and the rdum or arrival 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business; reotrii of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. {Emeati.) 

9 Juvtnta^ youth = the time of youUi ; juoeniua (utis), youth = the time of 
youth; or, *the youth' ==the young men: Jutentaa^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not uaejuventas but lAoy and later writers use juventa for the tinu 
af youth, juventus for the youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius {perf,). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his vfUl. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war. 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction of Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus ' a fne house' = a house which is a fine one. ' €3uirla^$ hat' 
S£ the hat uMck belongs to Charlesy &c. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indired man- 
ner ; it assumes it aitribuHvelyy instead of stating it predicatively ; that 
is, as tL formal proposition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of timcj cause^ limitationy &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as when^ after^ if^ kince, 
because^ although^ &c.), may often be expressed by participles. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the Eng^h possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note K 

r Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of Totems Horace (duart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa frdt pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, Ac. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means veri 
slender^ he wovJd not send his son to a provincial school^ but carried him to Rome— 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
xonnd no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schoolsy &c. at Rome, 
t)iit have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * though thefather'i 
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346. When a participle doeis not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general Btrnctore of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absotute. 

{J3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial constnio- 
tion, if the nominatioe of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur' 
ring in the principal %enienee, or a proTunm representing tud^ a noun^ 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. ExAXPUBs. 

(1) \ Nobody who coTiaidera this, will hesitate. ^ 
I Nobody considering this, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caiua considers this, will escape, i 
iflbL abs.) I Nobody, Caitts considering this, will escape, y 

^.v ( Alexander, after hehad taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. '^ 

C Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) ^ The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. ^ * ' 

iM. abs.) I The King, T\/re being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. 



/|v ( I desire joys which will last for ever. ^ 

f I desire joys about-to-last for ever. ( 

(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. i 

(M. abs.) 1 1 desire heaven, its joys being cXout-to-last for ever. ^ 



m. 



(1) 



iabLa 



We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 
We miss many things staring us in the face. 
( We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 
^•) I We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 



IV. 



348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, ahs.) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hilaris and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before /«,* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) by, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) after; (4) on or a/, of relative position ; {B)on the side 
or part of; (6) wi point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcBlio.^ 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead'). 



means were dender^ fu nevertheless wovXd not send his son to a school thai was 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, <^., but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could afford, 

■ Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except b. 

t Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : prcslium is an engagement of troops. Ddderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of praelium too much, when he makes it only the * occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, ' illustrissimum est 
itrarlium npud Platsas.' Acies when used of a battle is a general engagement. 
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In flank, a latere « (latus, eria, n. « ade '). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUes > ^ j^^^y^^ passuum duobua 

So near homcj tani prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 
To be on our side ; to stand on > ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

our side, > 

To be of a man's party, ab'aliquo Ibntire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu servus.^ 

Again from the beginning ; all > j^^, ^^^^ (integer, gra, grum, whole). 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
partlcipially.] 
349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The» 
father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us 1 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpese with which a person acts. 

a On ihejlankt (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab epistoliBt a secretary : araiionibu»t a steward or acconntanL 

* We believe a liar, not wen, Ac, (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or puT' 
po9e for which a thing is done* 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to etncM a thing to oe 
done) and verbs ofgimng, receivings tendings tmdertaking. In Enfflioh 
the infin, actvoe is often used where the infin, pauiio^ would be ailowabU, 
but legs common, 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that wliich is the eauae; that which is 
the conaequenee rather tlian that which is the condition; that wliich la 
^ posterior in point of time rather than that which preeedee it, 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a preoeni par' 
HeijUe when, though two events are doeely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other b^ns. 

[C. XXX.] 05" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf, 
suhj.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) IwritetoouJ thestudent. K^ 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjulunu). i 

(p) He gave them the country to cfo0«a in. ^^j^ 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dtDtU-vn {habitandum). ) 

365. He apprdunded them and took them to Rome. > j^j^ 
(part) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He took up the bundle and ran off. > jy ^ 
{did, abe.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. i 
• {Eng,) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lat.) Haoing leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

856. VOCABULAET 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a ) aUq^d&ciendum cuiire. 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condoeere 

To let a thing out to be t)uilt by > ^^^^ feciendmn loctoe. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, sb, /. 

To corrupt, corrump€re, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edldlci (no tup.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fee, fiect 

To pull down, diruSre, ru, rift. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by* 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when''' consul, had 
let out the temple {cBdes^) of Fortune (Fortuna) p to he huili by 
contract. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from deht. I cannot but 
think'* you corrupted by gold. Forgetting**' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is not^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*°^ have turned-back home. 



• 



§ 47. Hie Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and netUer- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (h) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abttraet nouns expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. Xc) So also the *parHcipial wttbatantive* may often be translated not only 



> G. Jjytandri. 

y JEldes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Grod; in the latter 
as the whole temple, with all its buildings, courts, <&c. JEdta in the tnng. has 
generally the adj. sacra with it, or thQ name of the Deity : J^wis, Jlfmerr<e, Ac. 
Panum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, ' a sanctuary J Delu- 
brum was either the temple itself^ as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine. Templum is from rf/ii'w, rf/iTrw {cut), a portion ^cut qfj^ by the 
augurs ; delubrum probably from de-luo, to wash away : Dbderlein tbdnks that 
fanym is the German Bann, Engl. ban. 
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try the parHeiple in dtit, but by other participlei. This is a eonunon 
way of translating it when it is under the government of 'without,* 

361. After * to hear * and 'to tee* the preaent infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by IhepreMentparticipU active, 

362. When the participle of an aU. ahsoh is < hemg^^ it is 
omitted in Latin, and two suhstantiveSf or a substantive and ad- 
jecUve^ are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act,) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (Tir- 
tually, though not really paae.) foUoWs a few adjectives (such as beat, 
difficult, Ac.), and the substantives/cw, n^ae, &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to,* Ac., implying ^ort 
and exertion. 

363. (a) (JEng.) Ceesar, having croaeed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lot ") i ^^3^> ^ Rubicon being eroaaed, marched to Rome. 

C or, Cssar, when fie had eroaaed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani^ment from Rome, Ac. 
Tarquinius, being bani^ied from Rome. 
2. After the baniahnunt of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
(aW. 06. ) Tarquifdua being bani^ > ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
{or) After Tartpitntua bamahed, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, ) ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ > ^^ 

ILat.) Prom Romefounded, ) > 

(iSb, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^j^^^ ^^^ . 
(Lot.) By virtue practiaed, ) 

(Virtute colendd, by practiaing virtue.) 
{Eng.) A reward for having deapiaed the deity; or, for contempt of tha 

deity. 
{Lot. A reward of ( r= for) the deity deapiaed (apreti numinia merces). 
(e) (Eng.) He assists others without rebhing himself. 

{Lai.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(^71^.) He goes away withaut your perceiving it. 

{hai.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non aentienie), 

{Eng.) He goes away without aaluting any body, 

(iMt.) He gqea swny, nobody being aaluted {neminei aahUato). 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lai.) He condemns him unheard {ijuntditum). 

364. Vocabulary 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Blagis auctoribus {auctor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, 1 *« ^^^ <y*'^ ^^« ^"^ ^^^"^ ' ^^' ^""^ 

^ ® * i cisjfn. et/.) 

In the reign of Herod, HerSde rege.« 

t On neminia, nemine, see the index under * Nobody.* 
• Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, imper 
tnU must be used 

6* 
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Against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSias est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difiaciiis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] QCr The English present part. act. is gene- 
rally translated, by the Latin past partic. when the verb is 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that the 
Romans spoke of n feeling as ovfTj the moment it had beenfdt ; and of 
a mental opercUion as over, the moment it was performod; whereas w^ 
should describe both as present; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 7 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pjrtha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, -^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.** They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius,' Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that 1 do not*^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



• Ph)i»i this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ac- 
tion than on its nure compleium, arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
modern bngufi^* s. 
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XVIII. 
^ §48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) ' Oton/ when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by metis, tuus, suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Se^, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together;' the y^se being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly eui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re* 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its ovm verb. 

His, Mm, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 

quisque or unusquisque is used. 

,372. Obs. Nostrflm and vestrClm are to be used (not fumtri, ve^ri) when 
* of u8* * of you* =z*ouiofu»y' *out'ofyou;* that is to say, niter parH' 
Uom (including numeralB^ eompartUivea, and atiperlatipea).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa. My ovrnfauU. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our ovmfauH. 
(b) Me^ ipse consOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature dilligunt, AU men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrfim and vestriim are also used when they have omnium in agreement, 
•mmum noBtrUm^ Ac. 
« The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the^em^iPM plural) 9X9 
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(c) Cicero elFecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia CatilinsB sihi 

proderrt, Cicero had induced Q, Curius to hetrajf 
lo him (Cicero) tJie designs of Catiline, 

(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curius.) 

Persae, mortuo Alexandro, noa alium, qui imperaret 

* ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 

after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 

had ever letter deserved to rule over them. 

(Qm imperat sibi, might Jiave meant ' a fitter person to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his feUow-citizens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accid8re,<i cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evSnire, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (do/.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, <&c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicare. 

To defend (a thing or l>«r*o» if > ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

ocfuo^^y attacked), ) ' * 

To defend (a thing or person^ if^ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri," tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui {plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * met* to signify sdfj with or without ipse: mihimd 
ipsif sibimet ipsisy nobismet ipsis, dememet ipso, <ftc. Se is also doubled into seat : 
for tum^etj iute is said. MatthisB says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the noin. aftei 
this appended met. 

d Accldire and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever ; conHngh'e, o6- 
ventre, and obttngere, only of Jortunaie ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects ofckancei evenientia as the results of preceding actions ox 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us hj good fortune ; obtingeniia 
and obvenientia as advantages^Zin^ to our lot. (D.) From the use of coniingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, acddtre would come to be 
gtneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the defendens shows 
more apirU and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the turns shows taom 
care and qffection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise ,56. 

[How 18 fftrougk to be translated, when it expreaaeB the eaute ? (261)] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt. that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl,) my own fault. Do not many evils ^ 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause undenMs protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus tQ take 
their'^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man^s good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some*** who favour themselves. 



^ § 49. Pronouns continued, (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) jffc, she, it j they, are translated by w, ca, idy when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
about to he described by a relative clause. 

< /«/ is wholly without emphasis, or the power of duHnguiahing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relativcff 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

Ule the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

(e) iBte may be considered as the demonstratlTe of the second person s: 
' that of yovT9j* ' that which is known to (or canoerM) you,^ 

c 

f Jpaonan: for ouam might mean, they prayed him to support hU own 
cause. 

ff 'it qui pugnat' means ^Iht amibaiant* or *a combatant* (accordingly as 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat,' 
ilU qui pugnat,' signify respectively ^Ovi» combatant,' * yonder combatant' 
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378. From this power of denoting comparatiYe neamen and remotenest 
(whether in space or time), hie and tile are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thu« 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

hiUer ; ille to the more remote, the former,^ 

Hicy referring to what immediately/ precedea^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just como from the pen (or ynouSt), 
Hie may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what foUowB, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * Ille,* irom relating to the past, may denote that which has long been 
knoipn, whether favourabli/ or unfavourably, 

(6) Here illei si the well known ; the famous, 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where (he ^person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials, iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is, directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As Vie may mean 'whom all know,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,* whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you or 
I see before us.' 

383. (d) < Ille ' is used before ' quidem,' where we use * it is 
Irue,^ * indeed,* to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' hut.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus mens aufhgit : is est in provinci& 

iuk, Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away : he 
is in your province, 
{h) Medea iHa, The famous Medea. Magnus tUe Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where Tiic relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or exigence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) JBR% may denote what is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo potissimum agimus* {Rasdiig ad Lie, xxiv. 29.) 

i Jlle can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = w) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those caaA 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iste is qfien used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione iUe qyidem, sed tamen, &c., Noi 

without reason it is true, hut yety &;c. 

885. VOCABULART 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemque. 

PC or that ; and that too not, nee is. 

e is» demum (thai at lengthf as if the oth- 
That only, / era had been travelled through before 

C this was arrived at). 

To know, scire," sclv, scit. 

To know = to be acquainted < nSvisse, nosse i^ptrf, of noscSre, to learn 

with, < to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- ? ^^^^^'^^ ^^ (property, to U hard, as a 

. rience; tobeconversantwith, { ^"^^ ^°*«" ^^ ™"^"^ "'"'^ ^' 
J hour; ace,), 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, ) had things) em, empt. They govern 

i the dot, of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, facere initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed hoth his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What™ true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been bailished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and tit. Cfrottfend giyeu 
daL ei8 (also its) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit) it (ei), »• («i*) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

B When M, hie, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an appoHtionrverb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.' [" Ea demum est YenfeUcUaM."] 

■ Scire relates to tipropoaiiion; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut. 

pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 

become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 

it ' describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal pereeptionj 

R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

*' Demilur q'/iilViU t ; udimuiUur bona ; eximuniur mala. (D.) 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*"' a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued: {On the translation of * any.') 

389. < Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus, 

390. ' Any ' when all are included is quivis"" or quUibet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are realfy or virtually* negative i 

and after vix (scarcely)^ sine {witheu^. 
(/?) AH are included when * any * means * any you pleoMe,' * eoeryJ 
(y) ' duisquam ' is used without, * uUus ' generally tnth a substantive. 
QtUsquam may however be used with designations of men {homo, 

cimB), ^c. 

391. (h) ' Any^ afler si, nisi, ntem, ne, quo, quanio, is the in- 
definite qids ;" of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qtuB or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In gtUma (and utervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in quSf 
libet (and tderlibet) a Mind and inconaiderate one. — QuUHyd generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after LaAmann,) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, a» good aa negative) are (1) 
such questUme as expect the answer ' no/ and are asked not for infomuUian but 
assent ; thus, < can any man believe this V^^-^no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) comparative sentences; ' he was taller than any of his friends' «s *none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect fo sine, aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered posiHve), and vUus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

« Quisquam sometimes follows n^ but it ihen generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtfiil. And even without n it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as ' sine omni cnxV for 'sine uUa curt' 
are only found in Plauius and Terence. In Cicero * sine omni curi' would 
mean ' without aU (imaginable) care.' 

♦ Whether qtue or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 

Xae qua with few exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used ' -'*»». 

- si quif ecqui. Even aliqui ( = aliquis) is found in * 
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(But aUquia follows these particles when the €my or jmm k e mf t uU te , ) 

392. ' Any ' is translated by aliqtds* or quispiamf when it means 
* some one or other,* * some.* 

393. (d) The indefinitQ article * a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidam, aliquis, or quispiam,^ when < a certain ' or ' «om6 ' 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. («) iVeacto ?uw (the ?um agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidamf but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or of 
indifference at least. 

{Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 

[LcU.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charies and John. 

395. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ulKus ignis, T%« 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 
fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 
Can (then) any man he angry without some mental 
agitation ? 
(5) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 
with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 

(d) Agricola quispiam. Some husbandman (any, or a, kus-' 

bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 

other is talking here near me, 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ?quisque,» quasque, quodque; G. eu- 

> jusque. 



X If < 9ome * is emphatic sr aome at leatt, though but lUtle, or of a bad guaUty, 
aUquia should be used. 

y When quidam expresses *a' it implies * a certain* one, though it Is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aUquia do not Imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Quiaque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphaik 
form is *unuBquisquef* ' each particular one.* 
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Every body who ; whoever, J V^*V^ <!""<•»»* (quMquM, 

€ every thing that; wAataMr). 

Whatever: every-that \ quicunque,* quecunque, qnodeimqaes 

c O. cujuBCunque, ^. 

Whyl quidi . 

How7 quil 

^""^e^^ " * ^^^° ""^ "^"^ 1 *^*^"*"' ■^*^'''' ^^"""^ • ^- """^"^ 
At once— and, idem— idem, b 

Any one man, qnivis uiiu. 

Take care; see that, videne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without > i^Qig^Q 

sufficient reason, 5 

Whati quid 7 

Some how or other, nesdo quomtfdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)' any ma» govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons 1 Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.*' Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' 1 Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? Yoil may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, hehng 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (ph) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* QuicunqwiB the adjective form of quisquiB. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

* Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer ' yea ' 
cannot possibly be given, as * on ' does. * An quUquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than ^num quisquam,' and stronger than ^num gfti*.' 

d i^iaque should immediately foUow cases of sui or «*t«, and nunwraU 
'decimus qmsque^ every tenth man). 
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§ 51. Pronouns continued. (On the prefixes and affixes of 
the interrogalives.) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a jprejixy and the syl- 
lable nam as an affix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The <ec' is from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. * Nam* is properly namely ^ by name i bo that 
quianam is, who by namei name or tell me, who. {Hartung,) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
lactam injuriam, ^.1 * ( TV. Phorm. ii. 3.) Nam is appended to qui*, 
(pddj vbiy num, <&c. 

399. (b) « Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

. may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The tingtdar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

4d0. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Bo you ' 

perceive at all {or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 

Num qvidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 

Qi) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 

Altissima quceque fiumina minimo sono labuntur. The 

deepest rivers always /o7(? with the least sound. 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men* 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in one direction, 
another in another. 

401. (Eng,) One Balbus. {Lai.) A tertain Balbus. {Q^idam.) 
{Eng.) One does one thing, another anotherJ 

(Lat.) Another does another thing. 

402. VOCABULAKT 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* £7e ( s= en) prefixed to quie^ quid^ qitando, Ac, puts a question doubtingfy, 
out intimates that the answer *no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
wtpatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by aHuB—aliut 
and another— ajiother be untranslated. 
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A little =: some, but not much, paulum, or paulOlum. 
'^^^d^bte """*"'' ~""'|aliqnaiitum(with^««.). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.c 

Sometimes =: now and then {ap- ^ 

proadiingy as compared with I 

ntmrvunquam, to the notion of >iaterdum. 

bui Meldcmi), J 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ '"^f^^^""" • *^^"«do'' (*« »»* ^ 

notion of pr««yo/i«i). ) ing property *oiw lim* or att«r. and 

^ often therefore equivalent to <U lattyi 

fonquam (with rugoHvts); aliquando 
(when it means, at mmu one time, be 
it when it may) ; quando (after n, ntn, 
ne, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
other place, ) \ » J- 

From a difiei«nt direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where ss any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any .' See Any^ 

( Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, 5^^'®*» ^'^™» ^^' <^ •*^- * force 'i 

C * violence * ; vis, vim, vi). 
i;^ Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

e JnUrea refers to an event continuing during the whoU interval : inUrim to 
one that occurs at §ome time or Hmea within that interval. Hence, as DdderUin 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the poesHriliiy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes qualify. 
Thus * si diquia adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what hemay^ 
whereas * si quiaquam adest ' would mean < if there h^ bui one present, no matter 
whether mare or not.* (Q.) Miquando is properly ' ai one Hme, whether near 
OT far off* but as a thing's once happening may prove the poenbilify of its often 
happening, aliqtumdo is often equivalent to aliquotiea. But in the golden ige it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no .early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( cs tam demimi. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' == at any time, is translated by unquoMf aUquandOf or 
qiiondOf according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by nllue, aliquiay or quit. ' Si quie, n quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
i^unever, 

1 Uequam is more regularly the 'any where* of resti but is uied after veriis 
of motion, as we use where. 
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Exercise 60. 

[^Ever ' after wkdher^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
by ecquando. 

* P&rdumct^ after whether^ is to be translated by the addition of guid 
to en or num: ecquidj numquid* 

When * ever * and ' any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are not to be translated by qtuxndoy qma, 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty oflen, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, 5). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a' 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such* ®^ strength a« 
to defend herself.*' Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ see ypu<r There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 

§ 52. Comjparison, 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is fucCm {than). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the same caae, 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jirtt clause, and use 
the pronoun * that * for it in the second. This ' that ' is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'' 

(a) As a rule, the ablcUive should not be used in this wajr, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative^ especially of proTwimsy is used for the acciuative after 
guam. In the cons^ction of the ace. with infin. tliis would be regular. 

(0) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually poaatuea the 
fTvptrtf^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing ly how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English ik^—itu ( =s hy how much— by §o much) are expressed m 

Latin by qiumto—tanto ; quo — eo or Aoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by tU quieque wi\{i a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. * Somewhat * and * too * with the positvoe are expressed by the eompa- 
raUve, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an cm- 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
Asia, 
(h) Non ego hac node hngiorem vidi, I have not seen a 
longer night than this. 

(c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The 
happier any time is, the shorter iS is (i. e. appears). 
' Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 
imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 
difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 
wicked, 
(a) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 
runt. The Romans carried on some wars toith more 
CQurage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

» If I say a person is ^sapieniior Caio^ I ascribe wisdom to Caiu»y though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior qwvm Caxu9,* I 
do Dot necessarily ascribe to Coius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(y)ProBlium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A. 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a hatde unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi^ sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander eat down on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores fs^r- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

' Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus mey'or. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- > ^^^^.j^ ^it^ntur. 

cult to avoid, > 

Hidden, occultus, a, um {parUc qf occttlSre). 

Snares, insidis, arum,/. 

Frequent, craber, bra, brum ; frSquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquaz, acis. 

Old age, senectus, utis, /. 

Difference, di8tantia,8;,/. 

Worse, pefor, or, us {less good than, deterior). 
(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As shortly as possible, quamo brevisslme. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- honge OBxdentissimyjiB. 

sources), > - 

Far; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

'^Ae°'worir^'^ ^'^^ "^ '^ | Td talqul«toii«. 
(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot.) He is prouder than that he thmdd he a slave. 



« Crtber denotes cloae and crowded succession, and often implies censure : fre-' 
quens denotes a plenHful supply, and rather as an epithet of praise. JFVequens 
is also used of a place *much resorted to,* and a 'fidP senate-house : in which 
sense cr«6«r Is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as «oX«>rrw to mohrrta. 
(D.) 

• Potest, possuni, Ac, may be Inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam pos- 
sunt mollissime substemunt ' = tarn moUiter, quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 
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(Quam ut mancipium sit, or possit esse.) 
(^Tig'.) I took the greatest pains / could. 
(Lot.) I took pains (as great) as p the greatest I could (qtuxm), 
(Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lai.) A difference as greai-as the greatest can be. 

(Quanta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.'* The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he" 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he ahle to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also*' call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.*® Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed faUy 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of ike Tenses. 

412. The perfect definite (perf . with hoot) is virtually a present (ense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on ttp to, or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d), It 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.' 

P Quam maximas potui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 
• <» Nevertheless the Roman ^ar was so accustomed to the imperf. subj, after 
the perf.^ that they used it (even where the per/, is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with *have*)y provided 'the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.* (Z.) * Diu dubitam (Jiave long doubted) num melius 
sit,* Ac, would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred *nmn melius esset,* 
•ven when they did not narrate, but were only stating the resuU. (K.) 

T 
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413. (a) To express, * Ikaot htm doing a iking for a long time/ the Romans 
said * I am doing it for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Ihave long been dtairing.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is ofteh described by the 
^esent. 

(6) The present when thus used (prtssens historicum) may be followed 
either by the present aubj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect aubj, (as being itself vvrtuaUy a pasi 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A jprc^ew^ tense after relatives, or, ^tohen,^ ^if,^ *a* 
Ismg asy * 'beforty &c., is generally to be translated l^ ^l future^ 
when the action expressed by it is stiU future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin. 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood."^ 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect dejinite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I takei my journey into Spain I will come to yon. 

{Lot.) Whensoever I ahaU take my journey, dkc. 

(2) (EngJ) When I have performed this, I vfill come^ &c, (Rom. xv. 28.) 
(liat.) When I ahaU have performed this, I wHL come^ &c. 

(3) (Eng.) When he is come (perf. def.), he will tell us, Ac. (John iv. 5.) 
{Lot.) When he ahaU havecoTne^ he will tell us, &c. 

\A^ (Eng,) (Saying) they wotdd neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul {ActB xxiii. 12). 
{Lot.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they alunUd 
have killed Paul. 



» The subjunctive present uaed imperativeb/f is virtually an imperaiivc, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hia present, marked its 
fvlurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * toAen ''spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then exiating. The Roman 
considered it relativdy : the Englishman considers it abaoluidy. There are 
iome constructions, in which the completion of the action Is not marked, even 
in Latin; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a urisA, request, or queation : e. g. ' He answered when he was 
aaked;* ^quurn interrogaretur,* not interrogatua eaaet, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the preaent (after ai) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with a future; but only when it is to intimate that the^ure evemi 
depends upon some |7re«en^ circumatan/:e or resolution. Examples are: *Per- 
fUAetur bellum, si non urgemua obsessos,' &c. Liv. v. 4. ' Si vvndmus, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ac. . . . patebunt,* Sail. 68,9. (G.) (On the nc/^. pret. alter si 
■96436 (6) ). 
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(5) (EngJ) As soon as they hsar of me, they ahaU obey me (2 Sam. 
xxU. 45). 
(Lai.) As soon as they ^lall hear of me, they «AaZ2 obey me : 
(or) 4pBOon as they ihaU have heard, Ac. 

417. (d) * S?iould,' ' would,' * could,' &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are* 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
pejf. of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
compUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. {e) Vtiim, noUm, malim, are often used in this manner, and often in 
connection with the verb in the oubfimetive goYemed hy'tU* omitted. 

418. (f) After tU a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in theperf, subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in .Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
ptrf, gives more prominence and independence to the coriaequence. (K.) 

b. The IMF. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something cordem^ 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing, 

c. The PXBF. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriet (* wrote') or of the 
prcBterUwn in praoenti (or perf. defimUe, < have written *). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 

CopisB, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Gonsules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, miitam eum ad te, When 

TvlUus returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles. Bo this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? TjT J put 
any question to you, will you not ansioer ? 

(d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,'' I would 

assert this without any hesitation. 

• The perf. oubjtmctive used in this manner to withhold a positive asswtlon, 
aecurs in negatvoe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(e) De me sic veUm judices, 1 would wish you to judge 
thus of me. 
NoUm factum, I could wish it not^ he done. (Nol- 
lenf factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 

(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiades 
valuerit. The consequence of which was, that Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. VOCABULAKY 58. 

r dGdum, or jamdudum (applied to Aart 
For some time, 5 preceding periods ; an hout* or Jew 

I hours! less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdlu* (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pridem or jampridem (referring to a paai 
Long ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

( period of time). 

^ cup5re,» io (150), Iv, it (this is of the m- 
To desire, < wardfeding : optare is to desire s£ to 

V express a wish for). 

r avere (defect, verb) this denotes a rc«*- 
Tolong, < less impdtieni longing ; gestlre, a dc- 

( lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) Tos (2) ais (3) up to, until s to the amount of; (4) /or, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

▼ When a eancevoed ease Is to be expressed .with the intimation that the Jhd 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres, and paf, of the subj. are uaed ; 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pluperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

* But pridenf, and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructioiis 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a pointy or a point rather than duration. In * jampridem cupiOj* Ac., the 
notion oi coniinuanjce is plainly imp/iec^: in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixclum, nondum) : pridem = TrfTiv Sij {Hartung) or rfiv i^v. (D.) 

« Velle, cupgre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetCre, expression ol 
that feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and iti 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its ezpression. 
AtlTS expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a deHghied anHdjm 
tUm. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad snmmam senectutem. 

He i» nothing to, = compared to, ? ^d eum nihil e«t. 

him, > 

For a time, ^ ad tempua (also, * at the proper timeP). 

As many as twoiiundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or siimmnm only. 

At least, ad minimmn ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) (Eitg,) They c2b nothing &u/ laugh. 

{Lai.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam ridentt 
faeiard omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated T\ 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care qf yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by stormj^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional 7 every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn hy heart P^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His- industry was 
suchy^^^ ^uU (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as ihe^present) is 
used as an imperative. 



7 Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in EtigUshj for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do nOt ask for information, hut for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfed 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the wme tmoHen, or piodaoa 
the Mime cofnoktvon in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and convei^vely, 
if not. 

425. These *qutBt%ana of appeal * (which usually express perpUxiiy or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the question require an aa- 
9werfor information^or mere assent (or sympoihy) V 

a [Forms of * questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
saUffadary can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need not,) (2) With iMPsmr. 
Subj. What was I to do? What should I have done? What ought J 
to have done ? * 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot.) Principum liberos entdiebat, (Imperf expresses a state con- 
tinued or 'an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You would have thought. You would have believed. 
(Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng,) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
(Lot.) I remember to read that {legere* memini). 

(4) (Eng,) It would be tedious, endless, &c. 

(LatJ) It i» tedious, endless, Ac. (longum, infinitum est), 
<5) (Eng,) It would have been better. 

(Lot.) It was better (utilius^i^'^). So satius, par, idoneum, AcfuSL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris. What you have dovhU 

about, don't do. 
{h) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any iking 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



« But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac, when the speaker does not carry him- 
Mlf back, as it were, having himself «£«n, heard, Ac. what he describes. 

« Erat or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the ii|^ 
pr€§, follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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\c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I {or 

shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . .? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought 1 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. VOCABTTLARY 59. 

A banquet ; an entertainment, convivium,b i, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tui dizerim. 

Under fkvour, bonft iiUl venift. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, », /. 

To pardon (spoken of a *ui>eruir), \ vci^wn dXre« (also 'to grai<ta perml*. 

i sion ). 
To ask pardon for a &uit, delicti^ veniam p6t?re ; pe6v, petit. 

Look to that yourself id ipse vTderis ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vi2 crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adversum or Adversvs.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds alyiost exactly with our aoainst 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings ov^r-a^iiw/ ( ^ opposite) 
and fotfloniv. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, * J am pardoned.*] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
DO one but wishes that a banquet should*^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpulcBy arum is the most general notion, a meal^ whether frugal or sump- 
otous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
jomrimum is a meal with guutsy a dinner-party : di^ a rdigiouM banquet, a 
banquet after a «icr{/Sc6; eptUUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comissatio a riotout party, a drinking bout, (D.) 

e The ignoscens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam doM 
passes over as sl favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoaeit ; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot, (D.) 

d Doderlan thinks thai delictum is not a ain of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning uspeccatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against wjoralUy ; errors as well as sins, 

♦ Vix crediderim = vix credam = vix credo. But this perf, subj, does not 
always stand for the present indie, hut sometimes for the perf. » Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim * =s servavi. (K.) 

* In English we have no present or imperf. passive^ except in a few verbs that 
Ibrm these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the adive voice, 
hot is probably the participial substanivoe^ which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on^the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
oum fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is^ very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I rememoer their charging 
Cbvius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condemned unthout being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions, 

430. In conditional (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with * ip is the 
condition or conditional clavLse ; the other, the consequence or conaeqiuni 
cUmae. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicatire mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have 'possibUityf or simple supposition, y/itfiout any exprea> 
sion of uncertainty * 



preposition *o»* or 'on' shortened into *a.* Thus *the ark was a pre/paring^ 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in Imildinf (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show : — 

(1) He . . .is coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . .is a^ing (too much) (< is,' wUh the participial substantiva-y 

(1) He . .is come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . Miared(by all) . (pres. pass.) 

i Indlc. : pace tuH dixerim, (&c., being only parenthetical insertloiis. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed in the in- 
dicative, uncertainty ia expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty^^ probably 
be removed. 

(*jjf / have any thing, I wiU ffive it you ;* and I wiil see whether I 
have or not.) 
H^re we have uncertainty with the prospect of dedaion. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed In a conditional form : 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable oa«e, but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actuaUy to occur or not. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly chlige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) * uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision ' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what toouldbe doings i:T would 
have been done, if a condition that i^ actually unrealized, had been real- 
ized /u«£ now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Froposiiions.) 

435. (a) Si quid hahet, dM,* If he has any thing, he gives it, 

(h) Si quid haheam) dahir, If I have any thing, I will 

give it, 

(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing , 

he would give it. 

/ V «. . , , , ^ { If he had any thing, 

r (1) Si quid Uheret, daret, j ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ .^ 

Wj rif he had had any 

t (2) ^i quid hahuissei, dedisset, , thing, he would 

(^ have given it. 

f The consequence may also be in the imperaiivt or in the future. (See 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kiikner says, * si hoc 
dicas* ss iiv to9to X£yi?j and si ro^ro Xiyots : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc diceretur, vere dicereturj (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. *u6/. 
( =: the Greek optat.) is used to express something /reyu^n^Zy a««mng^ in past 
time. 

* Cmaai-^Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

(iuidquam prqficeret.'—UoT. Sat. i. 3. 4. (See Heindorftid loc.) 
7* 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (d) (1) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he vsere to have any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not rucessarily intimating the impossibility 
of tills case occurring, of course, does imply that it haa not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of {d) (1), which, besides imply- 
ing that it haa not, implies that it imU not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context^ or oui 
preoiauB knowledge^ must determine whether the case is c<Sntemp]ated 
as poBsibU, or noL 

4.87. (a) PossilnUtyy or simple supposition, without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
{h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicaiive, 
commonly the. future,* in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

suljuncUve in both clauses, the imperfecffor present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past.\imei or vice versa, 

* If I had recevDed a letter (occ^ptwem), I toould now read it (reeitareim), 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus easet)^ I tootdd haoe eome 
{venissem) myself.' 

439. Since, ' / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)* comes to the 
same thing as < I wottld have given it to you, if I had had any,' the tm- 
petfect subjunetive in Latin may often be translated by the forms ' tpould 
have* {anUd or ihotdd have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, 'si* always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, oi 
both : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tributum ertt OTfuerit), magnoporr 
gaufUhn. In the s'^cond class, tributum sU^ orfuerit, Uomfuerim. 
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442. i;^- Since we use the indicative condiiionally^ care most be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, 6.) when * should ' might be used | 
when, that is, there is ^tmcertamh/ with the prospect of dfcintmJ 

443. VOCABULAEY 60. 

Happyi beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nddumi (geneiaUy after a lugaiiM ; if a 

i verb follows it must be in the tubjune). 
Not to say, 5 °® *««» (o^ ^^t migfd probably be 

c mod with truth). 
I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

•^^ omnes {all together, cuncti, universi).i* 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of> . .. _ 

them singly, ^8mguh,»,a. 

For instance, verbi causd. 

To rise, orior, orirl, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canicifla, 8b, /. 

(Eng,) No painter. (Lot,) Nemo pictor. 

(Eng,) This does ma at aU terrify me. (Lai.) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 

[Obs, ' If he were to * <&c. s: < if he should ' &c. J 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 

does not defend a friend, if he can, sins'. If all things are brought 

about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 

Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe-' 



k I^mOua and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. • That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like * wished for,' 
* desired :' thefaushtm refers more to the graciousness of the gods : tbe/orteno- 
#itf is a lucky person : the beaius feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) J^elix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is * happy*) : and relates principally <to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation,* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortuTtatus, which also relates more to par- 
ticular events, 

1 Nedum is somethnes followed by ut: ^nedvm. vi ulla vis fieret.' 
{lAo. iH. 14.) 

™ Cundi (opposed to dtspersi) *all actually united i* tmiversi (opposed to sin^ 
guli or unusquisque) < all taken together.' As meaning * all,* * the whole,* in the 
sing., iotus represents the thing as originaUy * a whole :' omnis, euru^us, uni^ 
versus, all represent it as or^na% made up o£ certain parts, of idiich theagsre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

■ Fiunt. 
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leus, if he heard it (hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Caesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men'* are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal «» to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one,. I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. suhj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some**^' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English hare 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated posaUnlity (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si haberety daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring notr, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Ta si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you were here, you wovld think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wxU be), you would think 

differ enSy: 

{or) If you had been here, you wouJd fuxce thought differently^. 

/?. From the ambiguity of tfie form * si quid haberety daretj* the aubj. 

pres» should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may b^ 

• ImfTar est. 
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used of suppositions realfy impossible, if it is not the speaker's objecf 
to intimate this : * Si exnatai hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaudeatj* dc. 
{Liv. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scru 
herem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ^ and < scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^uxmld have written.' But ' ^crtpm^em ' intimates 
that the thing would certainly hive happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would prohahly have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

{b) Thus, * he would have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose wotild have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.T^ 

But the indicative (eratffuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. ((2) The particle ai is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcBdicem, In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, 1 should commend him less highly than 
I ought, 
(h) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, TAe 
chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance. 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



9 So also in the third class * si quid haberet daturue easet* is correct, where 
laturus esset = ' he wovld he prepared to give.* {Kruger :' who quotes The. H. 
ii. 77, • cujus filium adoptaturua esaem^ si ipse imperarem.*) 

^ A conditional clause often refers to a consequence tmp/iec2 : ^Pons Sublicius 
iter pa^ne hostibus dedit, m unus yir fuiaaet* = {et deditaet) ni unus yix fuiamsl. 
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[§56.451 



bat, Had you given ^is ndnd a body like itself ^ he 
would have done what he desired, 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

edn, Bin aatem. 

Bin minus.' 

nisi.* 

' etsi : etiamsit— followed by tamen, yrf, 
(sometimes tamen precedet etcd, when 
the unexpected noturtoi the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etsij tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by quamquamj^ 
quamvis and ttcei.) 

quamquam (suggested by a fonner 
statement t it aas no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

potestas, atis, /. (of might with figkif 
and therefore ^e proper word lor 
conceded power) ; potentia, e,/l (of 
actual inherent power). 

res ita se habet. 

potestatem sui facSre. 

in nostra esse potestate. 



^t iff if however, 
But if not, 
Unless; if not, 



Although; though, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power. 



r Or, sin seevSy tin aliter, 

• < Your memory will be weakened nin earn exerceas' implies that \f you ex- 
ercite it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The 91, in n mm, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds oi^aV follow the same rule as oi : With the pre*., perf.^ and 
fut^ they take the iruUcaiive unless the thing is to be asserted contingentfy and 
doubtfuUy ; with the imperf. and pluperf. they generally take the tubj. ; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a auppontian, but a 
fad. ^l\anetn a duce deaerebantur,* (Caes.) *Si^* like our * \f,* is sometimes 
used for * tohcther:* * Tentata res est, H primo impetu cap! Ardea posset.' 

« Quamquam. (quam *haw* strengthened by doubling) is *fiowever mueh^* bat 
expresses ' however much a thing really exiato,' or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Qvam' 
via (or quantumvia) is ' however much a thing may be conceived poaaibU,^ and 
therefore takes the atibj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, Ac.* *Act as right as you please^ 
yet, &c/ ' petrahat .... fortuna licebit.^ — Q,uamvis ^ ^cUthaugh * (as in Nei* 
quamvis :ar«baJt nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 
ajce. 
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{Eng.) Even this ianotjuBt unlese it la voluntary. 
{LaL) Even this is so (only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... «i est voluntarium 'j ita here ss on 
that, condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxzii.] *Bui* ( ssexeeptf unleet) after a negative is nM, or <if it stand* 
before a sabetantive) Uie prepoi. prmterm 

Exercise 65. 

[How is <<M> translated after ' UfoUowen (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hui the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficuU to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether"' any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said wiihout impiety, i 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



V So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quiim popuhisrenrem jussisset, id ficratum i 
ti Patres auctores fierent. (Ltv. i. 17.) 

V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior s= Cktiut w, indeed^ both brace and pru- 
dent g but yet more brave than prudent. 

Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caiue is Jtut ae brave, a» he it not 

prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens r= Caiua it brace, but not at all prudent (where 

pothu may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writers^ 

especially Tacitus. 
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§ 57; Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Gains, bI quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid hdberet (or, si quid haheai), 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

(Si quid habeam, dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret), se dattirum.* 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberet^ daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datarum esse. 

{fix daJturum fore^ if the independent proposition would be ddtwnr 
U9tm. See 447.) 

{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberd, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in tke 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the m- 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^r 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.^ th<U 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

sObs. The eondUional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre«.)i 
seripturum fuisse (perf.) ; scripturum fore {fut.). Of these scripturum eatc is 
also a mere future infinitive; the two others are only conditional forms. 

7 Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express * impossibility or 
belief that the thing is not sOy* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. ' Dicebat si patris literas accepisset, se eas cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse.' The form .* si literas aeciperet se communicaturum esse/ would 
not imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
(belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare^ daturum esse^ daiurum esse, daiurumfvisse : 
for daturus esset, 
daiurum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ifl 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

' Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' ofy * si quid 
habeai ;'■ for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is oflen found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present. 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, oontttl, collat (in, with oee.) 

To be intimate with, &miliariter'uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem InstruSre. 

To engage, conffigSre, flix, flict 

Either — or, aut* — aut ; vel — vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut \ye\'yOrthe enditic ye. 

457. l^* * Ati* when the thing was done not in but ruar^ should be translated 
by apvdi or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud ' is found in later writers even for * in.*) 



* Grotefend observes, that Caaoar generally retains the subj. prt9, or perf. 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but tluil 
Ctc. and lAv. generally turn them into the imperf. or pluptrf. (See 418.) 

* ^Aui* expresses a diferenee in the fhingns <«er a difference in the txprtt' 
turn. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from vtUty as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, ^ if you pltast :' so th&t ^AvdW was originally < A or, 
if you likcy B ;' that is, * A or B : one or the other, no matter which.* Hence, 
its meaning *even:* vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *Aut* is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one w, the other is not. * Vd* 
should be used when the notions are not opjwaUe in themsdvea ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing ind^erence as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus * The nobles can eUher corrupt or correct the morals of a state,* vd cor- 
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Exercise 66, 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (445.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,'^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup,) do you' see 
to that (428).^ I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same a* that of 
honour.^** Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*"* who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On oblique narration. 

469. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the mtbtUmee of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the frtt person, " Ce- 
sar said : * / am of opinion,' "—and so on. 



rumpere, vd corrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes ss boA 
—and. * He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortunfi.* Ve (abridged from vd) 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to m^ n« 
{sive = eeu : neve = neu). Sive — sive ; seu—aeu s= * either — or,* * whether^— or,' 
when it is to be left dovhtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an cUias of the first). Crombis 
observes that aive—sive should generally be used when * other (or toftetter)— «r* 
may be turned into *be it— or be it.* 
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(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Cesar said, that ?u was of opinion,"~«nd so on. This 
second way, in which the apeeA qfanoUur is reperied in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indired narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration^ the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infiniiive mood. 

(b) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker's words or opinums will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
iCr Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive In Indirect or oblique narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quidhabet daJt^ becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid heibtrd^ dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in ohUque narration, (1) the 

verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene* 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. ((i) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or ««?»- 
ttmenif not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or. writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were lees formally reported. Thus in the 
&ble : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,* *quod Ulis daJtw 
rus erat ' would mean that he really iroa going to give them the party ; 
but *quod iUis daturvM esaeV would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctivCf because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indiccUive would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, /s 
far as I can, I mil follow you and your footsteps. 



b 0b6. ^^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be* 
come the pre». and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties — quum ages: 
sensurum esse, quum agai. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, qusD 
imperaverU (from imperavSrim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by Si past tense) the fut. tindfut. perf will become the impe^f 
and phiperf in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Cffls. B. O. 5, 29. pottrevM quis hocsibi persxa- 
deret?&c. 
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[Oblique.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps, 

(c) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : ^^sese paraios esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
ike gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : ' cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . obedirent?* Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. 1 * 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, dec* ? * 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 
163. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud goyennngacc.) 

(1) With = in the house o^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst s 

(2) In the presence of: (3) lN = in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was toWi me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum vaiere apud. 

Cyrus in Xenophorif apud Xenophontem. 
To speak in the presence of the ) i^^ ^^^ populum. 

people, ' 

YoBterday, hCri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67. 
464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must. we* not all die (he 

* As ' questions for answer* may be of a yery chjurgatory character, It is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infin, or the mbfunet. Thus In 
Liv, vii. 15. ^ Ubi ill! clamores smt arma poscentium 7 Ac' *ubi lUos damovM 
u$e . • . .' might have stood equally well. 

• * We,* *yoUt* must be turned into <<A^.' 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word :"* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius' ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — ^What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
m the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person* Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continiUd. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohliqua, even when dependent on a fast 
tense, the 'present (and ^perfect) subj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. {h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the irtfin. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



d Compare [462, c, (3)] 

« Quid hoc rei est 7— -This sentence is to be in cUreet narration. 

f " Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita Teferre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque uau confirmatanif 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, impafectum con- 
junctivi poni solet : si posterior, prae»e$i»," {WagTur, ap. KHlger,) ' 
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subjunctive, wJien iheyform a part of the whole meaning cf the 
proposition.^ ^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of tha 
proposition, without £sdrly making apart qf itf the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. {d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres. or 
perf. subj. are found, where the general rule requires the impetf. 
or pluperf, ; but not vice versi. 

In other words, the prw. and ptrf. snij. may stand (instead of the 
imperf, or pluperf.) after the petf. infinitive ; and also after the prm, or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a paH tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera que in dis- 

ceptationem cadere possint : quid fiat, factum, 
futurumve Ht, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds qf questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, whai had been done^ 
and whai would happen, 

(5) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doton the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderU, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed. 
Certum est hominum caus& factum esse mundum qusB- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia, It is certain, thai the world 
and every thing in it was made for man, 

(fl{) With infin. prea. ox fut. 

(I) Dixit O^e said) ; dvethat; dxxerai; cUcturut eraJt, 



t If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objedt the purpose^ or the circum^nce supposed. (Z.) 

h <Tantam renim ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, quae gignvnJturj donatt 
oonsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea qua gignuniur are the actual produdiatu of 
nature. (Z.) 
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^ 5 intelligere { ^^^^ '^^'^ («^ *^^ *»<***••' 

i inteUectunim esse j <1^^ 'fi^** (^^'^ ^^"^ '^<»*'«- 

( quid adurtu eatt (or achirwtU) hofd«. 

(2) And (after any tense of c2£co, &c.) 

C quid o^ere^ (or o^oQ hosti& 

se intdUxiue < quid egi*Bet (or ^nm<) hostis. 

( quid aehirtu esaet (or acfunit nt) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Esga, Intkb, Ob, Pss.) 
Eboa, ace, : Towabds (offavorabU dispositions).!! 
Intkb,! aec, : Betwebm ; Atf ORO ; in the midst o^ during. . 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each other, . et nos et inter at amant. 

Ob, aocuB. ; on accoimt of. 
Before my eyes, ob ocolos. 

Pkb, aoc. Thbouoh (of placty Ume, and nuofw). By (oi the aeo- 

ondary agent" by tokom we do^any thing; and in adjuraiionBf in which 

it is separated from its noun by prommiM—^ per ego te,' &c.). By Ou 

ieave of (digladientur per me licet : f<ar any thing I care). 

Per se = by him, &c., cUone (ipse per Be), for iia own sake ; naturally ; 

ofitsdf, Ac. 
Per in permagnus, pergratua, <&c., is often aeparated from the adjec- 
tive; *p«rmihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6) ). 

(Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 
{Lot.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the apeaket'a, and as the 
narrator'a.'] 

472. Catilina iuforms (them) that he had sent forward Man. 
lius to^the great body of mem f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^' They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Kruger : who observes, that the use of Ihepreaent, Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiU and generoBy 
luiida good: and that sometimes there may be what Bemumn calls a *mutatio 
ineertarum senteniiarum in certaa;* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the prea, and perf. rather than the ith- 
perf, and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Fesulas inter Arre- 
tiumqne.' 

" For instance, to send a letter < fry a slave' {per servum). 

* Ad earn multitudinem. 
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are between Italy {ItaHa) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build^" a bridge over the river* Danube (Ister, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, teas on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, >» were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes?' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace, and ir^n. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration, i 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should be so unfortu- 
nate a^ I am! 

Exercise ^9. 

[In what mood are questioru qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, cj 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, < Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — ^I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge agakut 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, b) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• *Rivufl' brook; *fluviu8* river; » amnis * a ftrood, dc«p rwer, 'Fluinen' 
(properly the 'streamj^ flu-imen) is also used as a general term for 'river' (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his ovm; if so, the subj. present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

V, For which u^with the subj, is also found: TeTie ut vUa rts fraxigatl^ 
TQii ego ut adverser ? 

' Ob8. CredOf which takes a dot of the person believed, takes an aee, of Cha 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (82, c). Who 
will deny that it fs the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise*' to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. < Qui ' toith Suhjwnciive, 

475. * Q^i ' takes the indicativo, only when it refers to a partieukar object in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference ia at all vague or indefinite, it governs tha 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be seen and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object, but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular class by a mark common toaUtke cUtss, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *wio,' *whichf* we might substitute *of sudi 
a Jdnd as io^ ^such that,* &c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.* * A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. VOCABULAKY 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinitey and therefiire taket 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and virtually negatives.) 
Who is there 7 quis est 7 

How few there are 7 quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the singulars i. e.| 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? Q,uotus 
est 7 being 'how many does he make 7' So, too, nemo; nihil est; an 
uUuSf &c. 



thing bdieoed: and though */ am bdieoed* is 'mihi crediiur,* it must be 'ego 
eredor' (tu crederis, &c.) when an infin. imviediatdy follows (/ am beUtio§d to 
have dmu OUs), 

■ ■ S 



We have reason to rejoice, 
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(Rbpbsio, invkvio^ habbo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui." 
Tou may find, reperias, invenias qui, <&c. 

(Nihil est quod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, <&c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus =r * there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' * Quod* as 
an ace, neut, pron. (195, f.) going 
with gaudeo. 
WJ«tU. Aere that you can com- 1 ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ , 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have po reason to hurry, nihil est quod iestines. 

478. (a) (Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 

{Lot.) I have nothing wkich I may accuae old age (quod incnseoi 
senectutem). 

(b) (Eng,) A pen to write viih. 

{Lot.) A pen vntk which, one may write. 

(c) (Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
(Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, tior estates. 
{Lot,) Men who do 7wt abound In silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, a'bigere, eg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis," is, /. 

Put; lay down, or aside, pdnere,^ pttsu, pttsit 

To cross over, trtgicgre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committCre (ut, with mibj.). 



■ Obs. With sum, reperio, habeo, Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
it expresses partieuJar objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qiU relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular 
otject (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some 
class in which the subject is contained. Tum primura reperta sunt, ^imb per 
tot annos rempublicam exedere : not * there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac* but < the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive o£bactdum, 

tt Volueres are all 'winged creatures,* insects included. Avis is the general 
name for ' bird :* * ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the augttrs for 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
JUght, oscHnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

* Ponere aliquid, *tolay down* a thing; * to get it out qf ourhandof* 'iogst 
rid of it.' Locare and coUocare are * to put a thing in its right place .** * to plmes* 
adylsedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point of, ineo esse (ut, with mbj.). 

Jewel, gemma, bb,./. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend said: *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means,' said he, * but put'' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some tcTio think that Caius is pretending. 
There, were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as tJiai of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' vdth the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there ib some difficulty in detennining whether qui im uaed 



1^ siz at that tirMj turn. 
Then J -rz after thatf inde, deinde. 
( •szikereforey igitur, itaque. 
^ Ponttote, The forms of the imperative in to, tote^ ntOj are used In solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws^ wUls^ &c. 

y [C. xxxiv.] i;^ * One* often means 'some one' (aliquis), or 'o certain on* 
(qnidam). 
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definitely or not. <He toaa hmghtd at by all the redy who did not ac> 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definita 
enough, but it is in the Latin, ' qui rum agnoscerent.' 
(^ When therefore for ^who* may be substituted *for he («&«, if, &c.«) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qui, qwppe qui,*^ m qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qid takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1). dtgnw, indignuMf idoneua^ &c. 

(2) tarHi taliBy eJuamocUf itt (euch), &c, 

(3) comparatives with ^uom. 

(4) ia aum^ ( ^ talis sum), *I am a man too J 
(6) quia sum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 
(a) When qui :s u/ ttf, and introduces a conaequencej the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo ia erat, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inciderit. Cic Acad. i. 10, 35. [aL 
indderet,] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, * although,' * since,' * because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
'alone,' 'only,' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the sulj. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
iime,^ 

The relative adverbs (uU, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive of tfaeas 
tenses in the same way; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use ^fur ht^ Ac. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inasmuch as they ;* 'for they.' Orotefend re- 
marks that utpotcy quippe may generally be translated by * namely,* 'that «».' 
Our 'aa being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before atiribuivoea only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erudito, Ac' 

b Thus qui = ut ego, vita, ut xUe; ut noa, ut voa, ut iUi; through all tlieir 
cases. So, ctfjuar^ut meua, tuua, Ac. : quorum r= vJt noater, veater, Ac 

« But *u^' is sometimes used after *ia ea* Ac 'Neque enim %m ea, Catilina, 
utte., ,, ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te ia here emphatic 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are: 'Neo 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tuUaaet impetum, sustinere valuit' * Semper haUtl 
sunt fortissimi, ^ut summam imperii potireniur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thut 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

r He Mras despised by them, toho saw through him (ntbf,), 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, a»-4teing who saw through him 
( («*y.). 
(6) (£771^.) He deserves (art does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is.worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^^^ ''"^ ^ ^^' 
^ ' '*^ ' ^'< whom you jAoiiW tow. 

(e) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received. 

(Lot.) Helsnotaproperpersonj^t'*^^'^"?*''***'^' 
C tohom you ehould receive. 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good at never to sin. 
(Lai.) None are so good, vho never sin (eubj.), 

(e) (Eng.) None are so great, at to be independent 
(Lot.) None are so great, uhoare independent (tubj). 

(/) (^7^.) Of such a kind (or, such) thai we can neglect duties for ihek 
sake. 

(LaL) Of such a kind, for the sake qf uhuh we can neglect duties. 
ig) (Eng.) Tooehort to be the whole life of man. 

(Lot.) Shorter than uhidi can bet the whole life of man. 
ih) iEnst ) \ ^'^^^^B greater than I can requite. 
^'' I Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lai.) Benefits greater Hhan uhUht I can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this, 
(i) (Eng.) ^ I am not aofoolieh^ timpley Ac, as to believe this, 
(la™ >>ot one vho believe h this. 

(Lot.) I am not he (is) who would believe (qui putem), 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

(Lai,) Who am I, whose vmtings should be honoured thus 1 
(A;) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lot.) They sent ambassadors, uiho should sue for peace. 
(Z) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lai) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (svbj.), 
(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac. 

(Lai.) O me miserable, who thought, Ac (qui with ni^*.). 



• Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

f Quam que sit, or possit esse, (See Difierence of Idiom 94.) 
f Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

h Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, Ac., not of * <• ' or moiig 
xferson. 

* I am not one who much or oft deUghi 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' Ac. 

(Wordsworth.) 
1 <0 me misemm !' or *me miserum 1' The inteijections O, heu, proh! take 
the ace. ; hei and ms the datives en and eeee the nom. or the ace, (the latter 



174 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 487, 488. 

Exercise 71. 

[Translate 'lam not one who think,* 486. £.] 
487, We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,* that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which^' you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who .will deny, 
that this life is too short to be the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
Vhom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, t) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common thau 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly In Comedy. Z.) The ace. of personal pronouns may stand in the aer, 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamusss ut eo yendamus. 

I When ^um, anteqtuim, priusqiiam, &c., take the indicative, either (1) the oo 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vimdZy to the speaker's 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
poaded or broken ofi' by it), and thus is naturally described In an unoonnecteJ 
and abrupt manner. {Hartimg Partikellehre, iL 336.) 



§ 62. 489, 490.] quum with indicativs. 175 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time, 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the {ndicative^ when * then ' might be substituted for it. 

* It was night wAen he left the room,' ss * it was night : then he left 
~ the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentenqe, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to tum, nuncy &c., or some noun of time expressed or jnder- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a *vken* clause stands in this kind of close relation to Its 
principal clause, theparticipial aubstantive under the government of ' m ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you cenaure them, you censure me.* 
<In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.*" 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor^ &c. 

489. The meanings in which ^quurn* always takes the subjunctive, are 
mneef imumwh, as, aUhoug\ whereas. In the sense of * when* it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *when* is also the 
cause or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a caussy or even of an occasioUf is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. <Quum Agesilaus reverteretur , . , deceaat.** {Com, 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis movU^ 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved yrom his winter quarters, 
(Jb) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



» Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres. is used. (See 490, d) 
* Or quum with the indie, of imperf, and plupetf. 



176 qvms. with indicative. [§ 62. 491, 492. 

(c) Quum in portum dicOy in urhem dico, When I say 

into the port, I say into the city, (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L, Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I can" 
gratulate you on your influence with DolabeHa. 

491. (a) (Eng.) In attacking one, you attack all. 

(Lat,) When you attack one, you attack all {quum with indie,). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt." 

{Lot.) There are many years, when he {» in my debt, 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

{LtOt.) I congratulate you, when you avail so mtuJi with {apud) Caiua 
{d) {Eng.) I do not liJce to be abused. 

{Lot.) J am not abused wiUingly {Ivbenter). 

492. YOCABULARY 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, quse quum ita sint. 

iquum (to denote the ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 
quum, jam (used when the ground is 
an acknowledged fact>). 
Not that— but, i ^°° quod— sed : non quod P (with ntb- 

To be spoken iU o^ male audlre {* to hear ill ')• 

fquia; quod (with iiuitc., except where 
I the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because^ < reason. — Q^ia introduces a strict cauBt 

I of the eflect: quod the conceived catiM 
t or grouncS of an action). 

I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.^ 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattllari, gratulatus. 

n Multi sunt anni quvm ille in lere meo est. 

o Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaque, qwnuU 
festrsB cautiones infirme attnt GrsBculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 

18.) *Tu quum instituiati, scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vii. 22.)— Ut has 

sometimes the meaning of .though: ^ut desvnt vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non quodj we often find non eo or icUo quod : but also non quo : all with 
mbj. * Not as if not * is * lum quin? 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common cmvocnaHUm, not to 
books. . 



§ 62. 493, 404.] qjjjJK with indicative. 177 

i|i^j ^^ \ samPre, sumps, sumpt.; cSp^re, io/ c6p, 

f capt. 
- To take hold o^ prehend?re, prebend, prehens. 

To do well, pneclare facSre. 

i:^ The 9ubj€dqfeongratulaium stands in the aee, or in the oM. witi 
de or tn ; or In the indie, with quod^ for which ^totm is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may inferro^ptriive* be used in 06217114 appeals 1 (460, c)] 
" 493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Csesar, when he had conquered the Grauls (= having conquered 
the Grauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeingy or an 
seeing this)^ would not make merry (peif. sutj.) with* you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been 'very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, 'Why did he advise this? might they depart b, finger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? * They asked, ' Was not C^ius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for infomuUion). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to Zwe.*^> 



494. YOCABULABY 68. 

(Com'uncUons that go with nibjuMi, only.) 

C quasi =r quam si (relating to mcmiMr\ 
As ii^ } tanquam" as tarn quam (relating to cl»- 

^ gree; 'just as if'). 

' SwmimuM quo utamur: capimua quod habeamus; prehetuUmuB quod tenea 
mus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and dwice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• Aim velut si, velut, ac si {and eometimee sicut ; poeHcaUy ceu). After tan 
fiiOfR, n is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 



178 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 495-497. 

Would that, utinam. 

Othat! ' Oeil 

r dummttdo (for which dum, mode are 
Provided only, j used separately— *n<rf,' after these 

C words is 'ns'). 
It is nearly the same thing as i^ perinde f6re est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, aubj.). 

495. 0^ With these words the general rule for the sequence 

of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendaty He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet. He fought as if he had 
been contending, &c. 
496* With utinam the pres. and perf, are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to be realized. The imperf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unUkely, to be realized. 
' Not^ after utinan>-is regularly ne, but very often now. * 

Exercise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or 9tc,t to which qna$i or tat^ 
guam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I don't care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with^your friends, asif all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t JStc relates more to something preceding and actually given : Ua to something 
following and tuppoaed. (R. and H.) 



§ 63. 498-563.] anteqvam and priv^^uam. 179 

XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with anteqtmm or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (5) When the principal verb is in ihe future^ the de- 
pendent verb may be in ihe future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative, 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in ihe perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer am- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence inpomt of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time, 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, lor 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. 0b6. When the stress is on the htfaret ante or prius stands in the prin- 
* cipal clause ; either earb/ in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quam^ but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphaHcy the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. 9ubJ.) : especially when a nego" 
the accompanies them : rum caOe^ nee ante, nonpriw. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



» In the following passage Livy uses the pres. where we should rather have 
expect^ the sutj. * Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiunt iter . . . erumpamus' (zxii. MQ. So too in VirgU: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violOj* <&c. (^n. iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp. avbj. is used where there seems to be only the 
stmple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugnae navall 
apttd Salamina, quae facta est prius quam ille posnA (ezsilii) liberaretttrj 



180 ANTEQUAM AND PRHTSQirAM. [§63. 604-500. 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 

threatens before it gets up. 

(Jf) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you toiH 

not expect long letters from me, 

' Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

, Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 
attigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, l-he Gauls crossed over 'nio 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

604. (1) {Eng,) A mortal body must necessarily die. 

{Lot.) It is necessary y that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj. 
being governed by ut omitted), 
(2) {Eng.) There is no living pleasantly. 

(Ijat.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbxteb, Secttkduh ) 
Pbsteb, beside; beyond, above (of degree)^} contrary to; besidea; to 
aay nothing of, except, but. 
Contrary to expectation, prseter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, praeter consuetudinem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), 'following.' Along; aJUr (of time)* 
ajter, next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs o{ judging, Ac.). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na. 
tare there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, tlw 



§ 64. 507-^11.] D17M, DONEC, QUOAD, &C. 181 

Praetor lias made a decree in favour cf Cains, They exclaim, 
« Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ? * 
Who can deny, that the Prsetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world fnti^/ 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vic^ are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Bum, Donecy Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative, 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. {I) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, OS) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent dnration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum veriiuB est, non 
vidit.' (Cic. ad, Att. i. 16.) ' Quse divina res dum conficiebatur, que- 
sivit,' Ac. {Nep, Hann, ii.) 

510. Bum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ■ (= as long as) take the indi. 
cative. 

511. (a) Bpaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 

tiatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



■ In the sense of 'tBihUst,^ ^aa long as/ donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination t dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space Uaelf^ than to its termination. Q?ju)ad marks the continuance of the 
time quUe up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonUraiive expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by leftiW 
is the cause or occasion of what follows, dum should be used. 



162 DUM, DONEC, QUOAD, &C. [§ 64. 512-514. 

the spear in his body, UU it was reported to Mm thai 

the BcBotians had conquered. 
(5) Differant, donee deferoescai ira, Let them put of (the 

purpose of taking revenge) UU their anger cools. 
(c) Bum Roman! ea parant . • .jam Saguntum oppugwi' 

baiur, Whilst the Romans were making these preptu 

raUonSy Saguntum was already besieged, 

512. Vocabulary 70. 

After, postquam ; aometinui posteaquam. 

Before, antequam 

As soon as \ ^^ P"™"™ »' q^^™ primum ; fcimul ac, 

' C or atque: (withtndic.) 

When SB as soon as, ubi ; ut ; (with tm^tc.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 7 ubi terrarum es 7 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentise. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentis. 

c quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < gmit, < ejus ' relates to tne prece<x!ng 

' proposition). 
Asfarascan be done; as fiir as > ^^^^ ^^^^ g^^ ^^ 

possible. > 

To meet \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

i via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
f^Qgra J pr»pius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

' V proxirae). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

' sat, or satis,* of what is reaXty enough ; 
affatim of what a given person thinkM 
or feeU enough. Affatim = ad fiitim, 
* to satiety ;' fatis an old substantiTa 
from the same root as (atiaco, fiitigo^ . 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materiflB. 

613. {S*ng') in addUion to ikia, he was blind. 

{Lot.) There was added to this^ thai he was blind (Hue aeeedebai, Ml 
caecus esset. With a prea. tense, accedit). 

614. J^ With the adverbs meaning * as soon as* the English p/ttp«rferf should 

be translated by the petfect. In this sense, postquam ' after * is usually 



V 8at before polysyllables, aatia before dissyllables. {Baumgarten Crumm ad 
SoBton.) 



Enough, 



§ Go. 515, 516.] QUOD. 193 

followed by tbe perfect indicative. (See note", page 114., When the 
pluptrf. ia used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
faUovring the other immediately : e. g. P. Africanusy post eaquambU 
consul et censor fu erat^L, Cottam in judicium vocavit (Clc. Div. in 
Cffic. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end):po8tquamdesuisrebus-Hiixeratj'--4ibrum—iradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or phtperf. is used. ' Simulac se re- 
miserat .... reperiebaturj {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,'* I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac- 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.*' Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country* It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
' prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business iPltoo 
difficult to he finished by any* body. It is not every body who can 
finish such"'^ a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (tJien) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 

§ 65. Quod. 
516. *That' is expressed by 'quod,* when it introduces the 
ground of. a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

» Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in ti^'O vrays. 



184 QTTOD. [§ 65. 517-521 

Such pronouns and adyerbs are id^ hoc^ ilkid: eo, tdeo, Idctroo, pnp- 
terea, mUreOt Ua, torn, mc^ 4^. 

617. Verbs of the afTections {rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive. > 

516. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 
ground <^ another person's judgment or conduct; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in obliqtu narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an ace, with infin, follows a verb 
of tayingf Ac, the narration ia oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 

junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 

praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quod ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he parU' 
eipial mbstantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng,) He accused him qf having betrayed the king. 

( Lai. ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {qttod with 
subj), 

(2) (Eng.) Bis having apared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lai. ) Thai he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) TVuU (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thlng.y 
(3y (Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him,/or having done this. 
( Lai. ) He praised (or blamed) him, thai he had done this. 
^ {Qttod with subj. : the indicaiive would intimate that the narraU» 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) (Eng.) Many persons admire poems tvithout understanding them. 
( Lai. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt) 

(5) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined tnthout ruining others. 
( Lot. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

(vi non* vfiih subfJ) 

521 "v f>f! A B TT T. A T t. V 71 

To'bepnjMd, gilaye for] i •»»»"* ?»1"^ <><>««• ^^^ "* « "»^ 

( with de). 

s Quod^ introducing the statement as a/ac<, is naturally better suited to tlw 
past than to the present * Ghiudeo quod scripsisti * is better than ' ie seripsiaas* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling (gaudeoj doleo, mtror), tlw 
ace, with inf. is the more common : with those that express the man^eiiaiion 
of an emotion or feeling (laudOf reprehendo, aecuao^ nUssreor, gratias agii, grair 
ii2or, consolor), quod is preferred, (Z., 8th ed.) 

f Magnum est hoCf quod victor victis pepercit. 

• Or ' quin ' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* DaUra is tofeel pain or aorrow ; maerere is to ahow it by outward signa thai 
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Grieve ; grieve for, moerSre, moestus (with oee. or aU.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lilgdre, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Uetari, lietatus. 

To rejoice, gauddre,b gSvisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icSre. 

(The Prepodtioii DB.) 
Ds, coneemingf about; down Jromg from (Cicero has, audire de all* 
quo : 80 gmere, conducere de aliquo) : o/j with partitives : hy or accord' 
ing tOt of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of timo g Ac. 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, mnlta de nocte. 

On purpose, de hidustrift. 

To know a man by face, de'facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infbUf what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impeif.and jHuptrf, subj.1 469, d,\ 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by &ce. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that ybu have obtained a triumph for a 

victory aver the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without being (so) [Translate with ut]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are invotuntary^ arising from an irrerigtibU feeling (and thus moBrere and 
moeror rise above dolere and d4^or) ; lugert is to show it by eonverUional signs ; 
to mourn, (D.) 

b Gaudere is to^e^ joy ; IcEtari is to ahow it by joyful looko, &c. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes ^^etori express an exulting^ triumph* 
^^ joy* gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
such a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use ? At all events, according to 
fJdderUin*» ovni explanation, hetari^ expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irreaidihtejeeiing^ might be expected to rise above gaudera^ just 
IS moBrere above dUlsr*. 
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of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should y now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, tchat 
reason have we^°^ for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 
Haw few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lends) : the Nones (Nonae) fell on the Jifih or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days aftqr the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or Jifteenth, 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the jifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones: those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May, would .be such a day befon 
the Kalends of June. 

527. Suppose we take the third of March; this is a day before the Noneaoi 
March, which happens on the aeotnih. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned both, days in, so that they would call the Hard of March 
not the fourth, but ikeffth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, was ' the day ie- 
fore,* as we speak. , 
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629. Thus take tbe 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth: there ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 -h 1 =r) «Mr; and the remainder being 3, the day la 
< the third day before the Ncnes of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides ai« on the thirUenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is thejlfth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

nbnih day before tke EaUnda of July. 

0^ (The adjective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express token f 

* On the third before the Kalends of March * is by rule ' die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendaa Martiaa ' or ' iii. KaL Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost ezclusiyely) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is * ante-diem tertium KcUendae Martiaa* shortened 
into ' a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.,* a form which cannot be explained gram' 
maticaUy. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad^in,eXi were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

631. [Whenl on what day ?'\ 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 
was lorn on ihe twenty-third of September (32 — 
^ 9=23.) 

Claudius natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

horn on ihe first of August. 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) m. Idus OctohreSy Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — ^3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 
hres dice re in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
, [Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SexUles 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprils, Mains, Junius, 
^uintilis (or Julius), Sextilis (w Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern 
bris. 
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( = Augustus^) edixit. The Consul fixed the elecdons 

by an edict far the third of August (6-^—3=3.) 
In ante dies ocfavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas FebruariaSy 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

r comitia, 5nun (properly/ the assembHng 
Elections, } of the people' for the purpose of elect- 

( ing the consuls, <&c. <&c.). 

To my election, \ ^^ ^^ "^^^^^^ ^^' ®- *° ^^® meeting at 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* ^v, sit ; pSti, lor, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittsre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5g6re, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aee.). 

It is worth while, ' operae pretium est. 

533. (o) {Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, uhereoM he ought to read (quum <UbeaC), 
(6) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot,) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum jwmcQ. 
634. (c) {Eng,) Par from thinking this^ I hold, Ac. 

{Lot,) It is so far of that I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan* 
turn abest ut— ut,« Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 
535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of July and August were called Q^intil^St jSurfi/it respectiyely, 
( ss the Jifth and sixth month, reckoning from Mardi^ the old beginning of Ae 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Julvas and Augustns in honour of the 
first two CsBsars. 

* Sinere is properly ' to let gOy* * not to stopy* pati is, ' not to prohibit .■* sbiere hat 
for its immediate object the person adingy pati the action itself: sinere is com^ 
monh/, though not exclusively, followed by tU with the subj. : pati by the aec 
with infin, (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satiafilciat Demoe- 
'thenes. Sometimes the second tU is omitted, the clause having vix or etiamt 

* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros animos: somnum vix tenebamiu*' 
(CIc. Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of Decemher. Caius was born on the bflcenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. . Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come" to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: fi>r I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no maU 
ter who he may be), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

^ 67. Connection of Propositiona hy the Relative. 
Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,* ' as — says,* 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generaUy be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
jutions : 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {or fac only) with sulj, 

(2) The imperat*. of prcihiUtion by cave with subj, 

(governed by ut omitted), or noli with infinJ 

ilO. (a) {Eng.) Two and two make four : and if ihxa is granted, Ac. 
{Lot.) Two and two make fom* : \fvfUA is granted, Ac 

(b) (Eng.) Caius, u>^, tfuy smfy was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lai.) Calus, wA4>m they report to have been killed, &c. 

(c) (J^n^.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lai,) Crassus, whom Luclllufr reports to have never laughed bnt 

once. 
(cQ {Eiig.) Narratives, by ir&icA, when we road thern^ we are affected. 

{Lat ) Narratives, which when we read, we are afieeted. 
(«) (Eng.) Success with whiehj if t^ should fall to oui )ot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot.) Success, if whichs should &11 to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) (Eng.) I did this ; and\£ you had not thwarted me, Ac. 
(Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, Ac. 

541. [C. zxxv.]!:^ * Tf^' and 'would,' 'wUl not'^xid. 'would not' are ofteD 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wtUj tDOtddy we may substitute 

is (are, Ac.) vnlling, was (were, Ac.) wUUng, 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbjb, pbo, in.) 
To have a pain in my feet, ex pedlbus laboiiire, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqui cttquSre; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regidne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vii languere. 

To live «iccording to nature, e nature vivere. 

Prom the heart, ex animo (In sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re me& e8t.ii 

(To place) on a table, in mensi. 

For = owing to, especiaUy of ob- > .^^^ ^, 

stacles, > ^ 
In comparison with him, prsB illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.i 



r Cura ui quam primum verdae. Foe animo forti, magnoque «tf. CaT6 
putes, or noli putare.—Such forms in English are, 'ttiktcaire tp,' '&« i 
* mind you,* Ac. 

V In Latin, the relative must stand before sL 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gen, 

k So, e republic^ est. 

i A person Is tutus when he is in safety ; securus when he bdUwm I 
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Pro Tiiili parte, according to erne's duty or power as an individual {tvA 
'with all one's might') ; as &t as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen) = according to 
eirettnuUmces. 

Pro eo ac mareor, according to my deaertt. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this : and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is ibr my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they wmUd receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memar). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is wthaut eare (se-cnrue) or anxidy on the subject. Hence 'Ne si: 
oeeurtu, qui non est ttdua ab hoste.' Of sahnia, sospeg, mcolumiSj — salvus says 
the least (as it properly relates only to (exiatence)! aospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power; ineolumU the most of all, as it excludes not 
only amUkUationf but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 
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table. I shall do what appears'^ best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummus, when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A seUtrtma ( sr 1 3| or 3| cents) was not quite equal to twopence 
English money. 

A sestertium =: a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a mm, not 
of a coin. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu." 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. OCT* With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 
^hundred thousand sesterces,' 

Hence Sestertium aemd * = * a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decies^ ten 'hundred thousand sesterces' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicies = 20 'hundred thousand sesterces' = two 
million sesterces. Ac Ac. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow *ten times,* so mBuy hundred thouf 
sand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs aboce and mtUtiples of ' ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^miOions 
of sesterces,* 

Thus, if 'sestertium sexceaties* were the sum; throwing away 
from the units' place of 600, we have ' 60 miUions of sesterces* for the 
Bimi. 



£. s, d. 
* A sestertium = 8 1 6i = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 5 10 = $3873 60. ' 
Sestertium decies, catties, mUUes, Sec. (that is, the multiples of semd by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the l^ hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium miUies, since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of th« given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUies sestertium ss 807291 as nearly 
$4,000,000 in whoU numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies = ' 2 million^ 3 fuindred Humaand m^ 
terete,^ «* 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies^ two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tha 
numeral before 'miUiona' I must add a cipher in the uniit^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverbt that is to go 
with aeatertium. Thus in ' 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and viciea is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex tnittihus s&des conduxit. He hired a house far six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(b) Sex sesteriia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c)* In sesterda vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsrdditas, Stis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerCre ; gess, gest. 

C libertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfer- 
encs to Mb matter, fibertus. Thai 
Brutus's liberttts ia am qf the dam 
Ubertini). 
oriundus: — *naii CarthagYne, sed orL 
undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;' or ' de- 
scended from a £Eunily that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 

Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With amplvu9, plus, minus, Ac. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if guam had been expressed. Sometknet 
however the oMo^. follows these adverbs. 

"^ - 9 



A freedman, 



Descended from, 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§69. 



553. 



On the division 






Uonsj interest, &c. 


As 




Deunx 


»1 




Deztans 


(«=) 8 




Dodransi 


(A=) * 




Bes (besals) 


(i4=) * 




Septunx 


h 




Semis (semissis) (^«^ z^) \ 


. of an ^. ^ 


duincunz 


»7 




Triens 


(A=) ■ 




Ctuadrans 


(A=) t 




Sextans 


(A=) + 




Unda 


Ar. 





554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centestma 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole pnncipal 
would have been paid. 

AjBses or centesimaB usune = 12 per eaU. 



Deunces -^ 




r ^^ 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


• usura < 


6 


Ctuincances 




5 


Trientes 




4 


duadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


UncisB 




L 1 



BixuB centesims = 24 per cent, and so on. 



I Podrans = de-<|iiadrBi«i, 
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566. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodranUs fuit, Wm 
height was five feet and three-fourths (Jive feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hseredem fecit ex dodranUy He lefi Mm heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(b) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit. He 
wveeted a large eum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Gains, the fireedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelilhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August,.has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Gaius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of" 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 

TABLE I.--GENDERS. 
Obs.— JIfot. exceptions are in ct^niaU sftm. in the common type ; nettlt, in Oolica 

(ThiED 1>ECLBM8I0N.) 



SB, OB, 08, 

B8 increamnr^ 

o, uhen not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

er) eadOoer iifr«r 
tier ver 

pmOwr wtrbat 

er) arbor 



requies 

seges 

teges 



«i) compes 
merces 
merges 
quies 

St) cos 
dos 

otfossis) 
o*(oris) 
tcAoos 

tmefot 
b)caro 
techo 



PiBST Dbcl. Fern, 
except names of men. 



SbcDbCL. (VS, EB)f 

A&«.— except 
alvuB 
domus 
humus 
▼annus 
pdaguB 
Tints 
wlgua (also m.) 



Fern. <6fmtnafton«. 

do, |fO, io,* 
as, IS, auB, 

t»wd vum9»lng 

s impure 

Gs in ftypcmum. 

Principal Exceptions. 

J CABDO 
^rA Lioo 
*^UABOO(f)} 
is) AMNI8 LAPIS 

AMOirw(f ) MBH8« 
AXIS OBBIS 

CA88Is(is) PANI8 
C0LU8 PI6CIS 

CINI8 P08TIS 

CBINI8 P0LYZS 
EN8I8 SANGUIS 

rASCIS T0BBI8 
FINIS (f) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS TBCTIS 
FUNIS 
IGNIS 

4r)cAiix 

CODXX 
COBTBX 
OBBX 
POLLBX 
, 8ILBX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 



Nmd. Urmtnations. 

ar^ uVf fi«, 
fi« monosylL 



Principal Exceptuna. 

QSAI. . 

SOL 
n)LIEN 

BSN 

8PLEN 

PBOTBir 
t£r)PUB 

FUBFUB 

TUBTUB 

▼ULTUB 

90) pectts (iidli) 

LBPUS 

^grusM 



M*motuh\{ 



BiDENS (hoe), 
sim-i MONs 
purel PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDBKS 

tHTDBOPS 
<U) AS ELBPRAB 

v(u{van§) 



FovBTB DacL. (ob) 
JMSw. except 

acus 

idus (pL) 
menus 
porticus 
tribos 



Fifth Dscl. 
Fem, except 
DIBS (also .^Vb. 
insifi^.) 

UBBIDIE8. 



♦ Words In io that are not abttraet nouns are maa. e. g. papiuo, pv«io^ 
scipio, SEPTBNTBio, sTBLLio, UNio (pearl), with the numeral nouns TSBaio^ 
quATEBNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. ;Bnd mas. respectively. 

%ar§ik9mm» l» Mus (ezddus^ mathMus^ 4^) wtft dialectUL diptbongai 
^oreinL 
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These rules depend on the terminatioati but some irorto haft • 
particoliir gender from their meaning. 

A. The names ci itudeptrmmsnnd windi, tte teisenliiM. 

B. The names offemaU peraom, eocisUrta*, Maud*, towM, pUmt$, and 

treeSf are fern. 
(a) But of iown»j these are ma$, 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, kakbo, svucOi pnvsXifo) i and 

(2) All plurals in <; van, dxlphi. 
These are neuter t 

(1) All in um, or plur. a s (2) Those In # or «r of the thiid{ Pr^ 
rutte, Tibur, 

(P) Of trees and planU; 

(!) Those in er (and many in tit) of the second are mn. : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are jutd. : aetr, mltt^ robur, 4^. 

C. Several are common : omnee^ conjtuc, eurtoe, thtx, hoepe$,Jv»eni»i parens, 

princep9, stuerdotf ^. 



TABLE ll.^IiWmaiwn rf iShie Petftd and Sfupim. 

I. fir The first syllable of dietyOabU perfects and supines is hng, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But Mv«n perfects have «ftor< penult: bibi, dSdi, f idi, scidi, steti, stiti, tttU. 

(b) Nine dissyllable supines have ehort penult: datum).citum,* Itum,litum, 
quxtum, ratum, rtttum, satum, situm. 

(e) SkUum from «<q is long, but from Mffo short; and the ocmipounds of «ls 
that make aiUum have i : as prcetOltim, from Tprmaiar; Though noKO has nflfiim, 
its compounds that have Uvm have l (cognosco, eognltunC^, 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST CoNJVQATioK [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo}. 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and mpine, by 
adding v, <, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); apiav-i; amS<-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Uum, after rejecting a, 
Crtpo, ex^pui, crepitum. SociLho, dtfmo, frico {aUo fricitum), mlpo^ 

stfno, ttfno, veto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, j&vi, jfitum 1 jttvitum? 

(3) Others form per/, in both of these ways. 

Disci«po, discrepSvi and discrepui, discrepatum (t). So incx^ (ui, itnm 
frtfenredj ; the compounds of neoOt and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{Bvi supplico, duplico, multiplico, onfyivi, 8tum : ezplico, exjiUdM^ 
reg. ; unfotd^ ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplicatum). 
Do, dedi, datum {wWi a in d&re, dabo, dabam, Ac.) ; sto, stSti, stittm : M 
stSr6,Ac. 



* FromcMo^ to excite. Of the compounds lefvnl have sTi^ cfCiim, tnm Iht 
ebscd. do. 
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IIL Sscom> CoNJuoATioir* 

Properly a corUracUd conjugation, but with the vowels open in the firtfl 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is =s monds, Ac) 

(1) Most reject «, and form perfect and supine in ui, Xiuin. 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-Uum,) 

(2) But some retain «, and add r, in the perf — eo, evi, etum. 

Deleo, delevi, delStum. Pieo, neo, and verba formed/nmi oleo* (mak§ 
to grow), pleo C/S^, and sueo {am aoeustomecC). 

(3) Others form per/, from root of preeent, lengthening the vowd (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Ftfveo, fovi, fotum : m»veo, voveo : pHveo, fm>eo (andfeibai); Con- 

nhtOf nivi and nizL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (sessum), strideo,h 

(4) Others form perf. in n. 

(«) p sounds. (Any p« sound with s^pa; but bs sometimes =r **.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before a. Any 
k sound with « = jt .* 51* is to be treated as a Ar sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, muigeo, 

tergeo, tuTgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : lueeoyfrigeo, lugeo. 

(y) t sounds, (t sound thrown away before •.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(i) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before #.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsereo. 
(t) With redupUcoHon, {t sound thrown away before a,) 
Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(^ Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisnis sum ; soleok 

solitus sura, 
(i}) The following have perf. in tit, but do not form their supines in item. 
Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; torreo^ 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensitum. 
IV. Tribd Conjugatiow. * 

(1) Perfect In t, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acQtum : arguo, cangruo, imbuo, induo, iuo (Inlturus), 
mcluo, minuo, phio, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, aUmuo, buo^ 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(fi) t sound thrown away before a in aup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), ptehendo, 

• Some of which have oieaoo in pres. Aboleo, sup. abolUum: adoleaoo, 
aduUvm, 
b langueo, Umguis liqueo, liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

e Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

I t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and compounds qf cando (kmdU), fuxdo ((AruiQ, in emdo, 
Jendo. 
(y) Bibo (bibl, bibitnm) ; cGdo (casnm), digo, lambOtjuattOf wdtbo (scabi), 
MOf vello (vulsum : also viilsi), Yerro (versumd), yerto (Tersum), viio 
(viiBuin). 
(^ (Short yowel of root lengthmed—Si changed into d htpetf.) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : ficio, jScio, ago, edo (dsum), emo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum), fddio (fossum), fuglo (fugitum). 
(c) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened firom a HmpUr 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining «ftorf vowel) findo (fid), f Idi, fiasnm : scindo (scxd). 
lengthening the vowel : a changed into 8.) 
Frango, frag, frSgi (fractum) ; fiindo, fud (f filsum) ; linqno, liqu, lie 

(Hqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percflU, perculaum ; aiato, stiti, Btnam. 
(^ With reduplication. 
Gado, cCcidi, cisum ; casdo, cSddi, cssum ; cano, cScinl, cantum ; cMo, 
crSdidi, crdditum ; pango (pag), pSpigi, pactum : parco, iM!perci| par- 
citum or paraum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuIi, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, piipugi, punctum ; poaoo, ptfposci ; tango 
(tag), tStlgi, tactum ; tendo, tetendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, t&8um. So the compounds of do ; condOf abdo, reddo, Stc, 
conc^^dij eondfiwn, Ac, 

(2) Perfect in H. 
(if) p sounds. (Sir -Any p sound with • is p« ; with /, pi.) 

Giabo, glupsi, gluptum : nUbOi scnbo, carpo, r6po,scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k Munds, including those in A, ^ and e<. (Any k sound with • is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinid, dnctum ; sago, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : mgo 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, cdquo, trSho,* vSho. Add 
compounda qf stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nezo {alao nezui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before a) 

COmo, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, prOmo, sumo, conteomo. 
(«) t sounds, (t sound thrown away before * : vowel, if thori, lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clarusum; divide, divlsi, divlsum: tedo, iQdo, plaudo, 
rado, rSdo, trudo : mitto (misi, missum).— Cwnpoiinds qf vide. 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Sparge, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(/i) t sounds. {d» changed into m ;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(v) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into • before «.) 

Gtero, gessi, gestum : Qro, prSmo (pressum) 
(0 Compounds qf specie {behold) ending in spicio make spexi, spectum. 



d verri,versum poetical. Z. 

• A seems to have had originally a Aoftl sound. Thus Alems for xcc/i^, wd 
ko SIS («di-«i=3M«i). 
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7%08e in licio^TTi lacio {entice) except ellcio, make leid, lectnm. 
Diligo, dilezi, dilectum : intelllgo, neglxgo. 
Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, haveperf, legi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. 
(o) Without change of root, 
alo, alui, Slitum {and altum) : coIo (cultum), consiilo (consultumX 
molo; occulo (occultum), vSlo^nolOf mdlo; compounds of cello (rush] 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gemo, trtmoy vomo, gigno, (gen, genui, gCni- 
tum) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; sdpio^ elicio, campescoj dUpeaco^ depso 
{also depstum), pinso {cdso pinsi, pistum) ; eterto {also sterti). — Com' 
pounds of sero {toconnect)^ serui, sertum. 
(») With change of root. 
MSto, messui, messum; p5no, pbsui, pbsYtum; cemo,f crevi, cre- 
tum; lino, levi (livi rare\ htum; sino, sivi, sit urn; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; sterno, stravi, stratum; s^ro, sevi, sStum; tBro, tifvi, 
tritum. 
Cresco (ere), crevi, cretum ; nosco. 
Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
{f) Verbs forming perf. in xi, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h, 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 
^ (4) Perfect in iri. 

{9) Peto, pStlvi, pStitum • cQpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, inoesso. 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
(r) Fldo, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiOi, latum. 
Tollo, susttili, sublatum. 

V. FovBTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t. 

(a) Venio, v6ni, ventum; compgrio, compSrl, compertum. iSoreperio. 

(2) Perfect in m. 

{fi) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Xmicio (amicui 1). 

(3) Perfect in si, 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, aensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fassus ; liceor, licitus ; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreof, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, toitus; 
vSreor, veritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplezus ; com- 
plector, complezus; divertor, dlversus; {90 praevertor, rgvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fungor, functus ; 
grKdior, gressus: inyShor, invectus; iraseor, iritus; labor, lapsus 1 
Itfquor, Itfc&tus ; mttrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus ; nascor, nStiu: 



r Properly , to separate. In the sense of to •», it has neither petf. nor nqt. 
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nltor, i^sQs, nizus; obliyiBcor, obKtas; padscor, paetns; psscor, 
pastus; pStior, passus; prttHciscor, profectus; qu^rar, questua 
aequor, aeciitua : ulciacor, ultua ; fitor, Caus. 
FouBTR Conjugation. Adsentior, adsenaua: ezperior, axpertua; 
m^tSor, menaua; opperior, oppertua; oidior, oraua; tfrior, ortua.' 

VII. (l:^ «c in verba denotea tha h^giiming of an action or state.) 

Inchoaiivea in aeo have no perfccif but that (in u€) of the root. Thia 
would hardly be conddered their perfect, did not some of thoae formed 
from nouna take a perfect in ui, thou^ no verb in eo occura. 

Yin. In compound verba (I) a, «b, of the root often become t, sometimea 
e : (2) 6 of the root often becomea % : (3) the rtdupUeatian of the root if 
diopt, except in prteenrro and the compounds of pooeo and diaeo. 



c TlMjwiMii<l6Uowathe<ytx{/but2ring.oKWaorarirlt. 



TABLE 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 
4^« 



ExroiiisH. 

1. Ybv and I. > 

Balbus and I. ) 

2. Sctt^ that he has not^ sinned. 
Saif that he has nevec^ ^* 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to Iwe, 

He undertakes todoii. 

He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, Ac, satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on AoTM&adBr. 
6*. It is a 6reacA of duty. 

7. He sends the most fiuthfiil slave he 

has. 

8. He was ffujirat to do this, > 
(Or)He was thejlrftwhodtdthia. J 
iSb, He was the only one who did it. 

9. Stu^ is your temperance, 

Or, Tf»m yotcr twuoZ temperance. 



Latht. 

5 I and you, 

2^1 and Balbus. 

DavUa {nega£) that he has sinned. 

Denies that he has ever, Ac. 

He promises thai he will come (ace. with 

inf.) 
He hopes ffuU he ehall Uee (ace, with 

inf.) 
He undertakes thai he wHl do it (ace. 

with ihf.J 
He pretends that he ia mad {ace, with 

ir^,: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( =: according to) one's 

thought or intention {ex eenientid 

rusoigare.) 
Exeenientia. 

To fight from {ex) a hoise.^ 
It is againet (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has tho 
most faithftd. 

He the first (person) did this (65). 

He alone did it {aohte feeii), 
' Whiih is your temperance. 
QfwhM^ temperance you are. 
For { = in proportion to) your tem 
perance (66). 



H 

{ 



* Obs. Saije not should not be translated by n^^o unless it is in answer to ar 
aehtal or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foHowi^g 
verb, it should be translated by turn 

^ Ex eifuii, if more perHons than one are spoken of 



TABLE OF DIFFEBBNCES OF IDIOM. 



ExrausH. 

10. Aafar aa I know. 

11. It's all over with .. . 

( To makt the same boast. 
12 J '^^ make the same promise. 
. • ] To make many promises. 

t To utter many talsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a fmrposeJ] 

15. No food is so heavy aanottobedi- 

gesied, Ac. 
He is M foolish a« to think, Ac. 

16. She never saw him wWuntt calling 

him, Ac. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

Jrom throwing^ Ac. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, Ac. 

19. I will not object to your doing it, 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

( Nothing prevents him from do- 



21 ^ o^^^ 



. _ J, nothing deters him from do- 
(. ingit 

22. It was owing to you that 1 did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

oj J To be vdthin a very little of . . . 
^' I Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 

25. I ahnost think,* * ) . ^ 

I don't know whether, j*^' 

26. To take away any one's lite. 

27. The city ^ Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this aa (or wJien) Consul. 
«Q J I may go. 

< I am permitted to go, 
I ought to do it. 
I ougt4 to have done it. 



Latin. 
Whidi 1 may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum eat de), . 
To boast the same thins (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 

71) Jlght a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (ne quid). 
Lest any body {ne guia). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (quin) U may 

be digested^ Ac. 
So fooUsh that he fhirika (uO, 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quiiii) she 

called him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he ahoutd throw (88). 
I left undone {pr(etermtai) nothing 

that I should not (man) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (Jd- 

cere non possum ^utn), Ac. 
I will not object but that (recuaabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (Jieri) but that (qtUn) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothine prevents (obatat) by which he 

should the leaa do it {quominua £eiciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theless do it (99). 
It stood througn you by which I shoidd 

the less succeed (per te atetit quami- 

nitf, Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse {impera.) quin.] 
Hand multum ) -bp««fl 
Haudprocul J^tJesse. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( ss Jrom) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( ss being Consul) did this. 
5 To me it-is-permltted {Uek) to go 



It benovet 



boveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me (oportuU) to do it (126). 



e Baud ado an, neaeio an, dubtto an may be followed by the rugaivvea, nemo, 
nihil, nuUua, nunquam, or by the for *is that follow negatives, quiaquam, quic- 
qtuim, uUus. unquam. Haud scio an lemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud ado an quiaquam. (G.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {MaUhid^ Hand^ Ac.) 
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TABLE OF 



Qf vhom there are \ 



English. 

29. I am at Idbsure to read. 

30. I have need of food. 



r making-haste. 

rpK.^.^ t- «-.--i ^r J deliberation. 
There is need of ^ p^^^p^ ^^^^^, 

I tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there qfvs? 
Three hui^dred o/va are come. 

;few. 

\ very many. 
Very many ofvfhich ] 

32. £Mom« mock, oUurs approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hia a&- 

aenct. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against j 

Caius. j 

To bring an action against a \ 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorall- ( 
ty against Caius. 

To infcfrm a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is ckaracteriatic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demanda, orrequireat firmness. 
It ^unoa, or beirca/a^ weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. ) 
To bring under his dominion. J 

41. To be capUaUy condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a mantnth death.. 

45. To prefer death to riavery. 



LAtlN. 

There-is-leisure CvacatS to me to read 

(154). 
C (1) There is to me a business with 
< food {prep, omitted). 
( (2) Food is a business to me. 

' (the matter) bcinghaateaat 
ed. 
(the matter) betng con^ 

aulted. 
(the matter) promptly 
, done {177). 
How many are ye 7 {quot eatis ?) 
How many are we 7 (quot aumus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Who are 



5 few. 



' I very many. 
Which very many (quae plurima) . • . 
Othera mock: oihera approve (alii — 

alii). 
The other was a Greek; the othera 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being abaent'was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(reua) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

(reua) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man aurer of a plan {certio- 

rem facere). 
Without {expera^ adj.) aU danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is f^ duty) of... 
It is Ithe character ^ privilege^ &c) ol • • 
It is (a thing) of ( =^ for) nrnmess. 
It is (a mane) of weakness. 
It is any man's (taak^ to do it. ^ 
It is not every man's (taak) to do It 

^non cujuaoia eat), &c. 
It IS {the conduct) of a wise man. 

J^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion {aum 

ditiania facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the Jieoff. 
Common to roe with you*. 
Tc compare things amon^t for 6e- 

iween) thamaelvea (inter se) 221 (c). 
^ threaten death to a man (222), 
' tV> reckon slavery efter death (servito* 

tem motiipoaihabere, 227). 

(or, 'as in Eng.^ with anicponere),. 



t JB^ buni iacere : in bonam paitem acdpere. 



JDIFFBEENCB8 0» IDIOM. 
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Ehgush. 
46. To sonound the dty with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with pnises. 

To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, &c. 

To obstruct {or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 



47. 



I have a book. 
I have two books. 



*'-?Sr/ N the_«»isunce of 



To set out 3 



Cesar. 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



60. To be a repromAj or disgraceM. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *Hcw* before the adj. must 
be * guaniu8 * in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Cesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he wul come. 

I fear that he tnll not come. 

54. The war againal Pjrrrhus. 
Connection tpUh Pompey. 
Rest/ram labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

55. He did it that he might the more 

easilv escape. 
86. To make Cesar retire. 

57. It is becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac 
SOf it is unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory coat them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Lativ. 

To give-round (eircumditre) a wbH to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle {aapergere) praises jo 

man [or as in Bng.f 
To clothe (induere) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on (indwre) a gar- 
ment to myself. 
To strip {exuere) the enemy of their 

camp, bagga[ge, Ac, (abU 233. 
To shut-up (mtercludere) flight to the 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdudereS the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

233. *-*- V ^ / 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

To set out. S ^^^^'^ 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficiscL) 
To glLyefor a present (dono dare). 

To SJS {11/— fi'"'' (*-•)• 
(Cuipe, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 

To be for a reproach (opprobrio esae). 

To be for a great advantage (magna 
utilitati esse). 

To be for a hatred {odio etse), 
(So impedimento, hanori^ Ac, esse.) 

Q,uanto odio est I (Juno odious it is t) 



[Se Cesari ad pedes prqjiceres or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. . 
Dicebai, 

I fear lest he come (ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war qf Pyrrhus ] 

Connection of Pompey I ^^*^,s^ 

Rest qf labours ( »««««w- 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by iMch (quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Cesar should retire CA»* 

cere, or efficere ut, Ac), 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ae. 

(oreUorem deeet), 
(Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood a to them at many 

wounds {abl.). 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me 4n 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {Mmo fere) 249. 



♦ Or^ ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt landing against a man in his credl* 
tor's books. 
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Engush. 

60. Hake a bad, Ac, use o^ Ac. 

61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Gkiuls. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Gtood luck, or success to > valour. 
Gro on in your valour ! 

65. You are envied, spared, fiavoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don't lipow when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It seems, is said, Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have walked, come, <&c. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a school at Naples, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

* 
A time to play. 
Fit to canV burdens. 

He is bom {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

To tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I hax>e to do another page. 
I will AoiM it cfofM. 

75. He gave them the country <o c{t0«a 

tfi. 

76. I go fo cofwuZt Apollo. 

77. Balbns haovng l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king^apreservcUion). 

79. He does it without robbing others. 
He goes away without your per- 

ceiving it. 



Latix. 

Use badly (772), 

He is a aeservmg person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poena afficere). 
To triumph concerning (dc) the Glauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto: voc. for nam, 280). 

^Plur. mticti este!) 
It 18 envied (spared, favoured,answered, 

Ac.) to you (290). 
I don' t know when it will be (ffuando 
fuhtrum sit) that (ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seemsy is said, Ac. to have retired 

fnearly always). 
It has been walked, come, Ac. (that li^ 

by us : ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and posnbU 

construction.! 
To be reigning nis seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to {vrep^ a schod. 
Virtue is Uhbe-prtUsed by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (oneribta 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-Uhbe-taken-up. 
During drinking, plajring, Ac. {inter 

bibendum, ludenduin, Ac.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oaeri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved (con- 

servandte libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (corabo fed* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dweU 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go tntending-to-cmisult (oonsnltiinis'^ 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavuium being left, Ac. 
< Balbus, when he had IdEt Laviniuna, 
C Ac. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Romft conditi). 
From Jerustdem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg {servati 

reris decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it {te 

nan sentiente). 
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Enoush. 

They condemn him vWumt htaring 

80. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him siw. 
I saw him 100^ 

82. Thai only. 
And that too. 

By a good man U it true, bnt an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A elave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we a2M wiah 

happy. 

87. Something or other obflcure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 



88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion ihatf Ac. 
Every mim who. 



90. On« Balbus. 

91. One nmBonewof, another anolh^) 

er. V 

Different men run different ways. ) 
Some run one way, others another. 



92. The beet men akoayst Ac. 
Hidden snares are alwaye, Ac. 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hardto avoid, ^ 

There is d^fficuUy in avoiding ( 

these. J 

He has the greatest d^ffUvUy in sue- 

94. B(e is foo proud to steal 

96. I aimed (he greater forces leoidd. 



Latut. 

They condemn him unheard (inaudi' 

turn). 
I have the work completed (opus absth 

lutum habeo). 364. 
I have his desisn seen through (per- 

spectum habeoi. 364. 
I heard him singmg. 
I saw him 100^^(361). 
That oi length (is demum). 
Et iSf itque, ufemque. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono Hloquidem viro, 

sed — ^ or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-conunon-kind 

(nee ecs vulgares). 
'My slave:* or *a certain oneouJt of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.* 
He took tLVTBYfrom me (miht) aJ care 
That Medea (Medea iOa). 
Those whom we love, the same (eo8> 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {nesdo 

mndobscuri). 
I know notuhat chance {jfietcio quis eo- 

sus). 
Disturbed Iknownot^tohat (jiescioquid 

conturbatus). 
( Henry, Charles, John. 
/Henry, and Charles, and John. 
H^^o^eocr opinion (queBcungue opinio). 
Whoever {quisqide), 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of everu is emphatic). 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 
wbjb). 

[alius— oZtitt (or some adv. derived 
from alius).] 

Each best man, Ac. (<^timu8qui8<|ue). 

Each hidden snare, Ac. (but quisque 
may be used in the plur. when a subs. 
is expressed in this construction : oc- 
eultissinuB quceque insidife). 

Each wisest man {doctissimvs ruis^,) 

These are avoided with difflcuUy (diffi- 
cile). 
(DiMcUius, difficiUime, when requir- 

He suspects with the greatest d^HcuUy 

(difficiUime) 
He is prouder than that he {quam ut or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) as the greatest 

I could (quam maximas potiii co- 

pias). 
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Ekolish. 

96. Am great a difference aa there can 

pasaibly be. 
The greatest poaHUe difference. 

97. I have been iong desiring. 

They had long been fireparing. 

96. When I take my jmuney, I will 

come. 
When I have perflrmed tfafs, I Will 

come. 
When he is eome^ he will tell ns. 
When you tw»/i to play, r«7i«m- 

6<r to play fair. 
Ab you sow, 80 will yon reap. 
I wlU do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laogh. 

100. What ahaU I do 1 
What am I to do 1! 
What can 1 dot 
YfhyahmUdlrelaii? 
What wcw I to do? 2 
What ^umld I have done 1 > 
What ought 1 to have donel ) 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read, 

103. It would hare been better. 

104. iVb painter. 

This does notataU tetrify tee. 

105. Even this is not just, unlen it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prhdent than frrove. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in gueatkn, 

106. I have nothing to accuse oKl age 
of. 

I have mttnd ^toarcefy ttity wnoig to 

censure. 
Hen who abottnd Ih tilV^, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in Ml 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write toWi. 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, Ac. 

(2) You have no reason {eauoe, Meo- 
•ion, need^ Ac.) to hurry. 



Latht. 
A difference ao-greai-ao the greaied com 
be {quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time ahready deoiring (Job^ 
pridtmcupio). 

They were a long time already picfisr- 
ing (413). 

When I ahaU take my jomtiey, I wiU 
come. 

When I ahaU have performed this^ I 
will come. 

When he ahaU have come, he will teO us. 

When you ahall wiak to play, remem- 
ber to plav fair. 

As you anaUaow, so will yo« reap. 

Iwmdoit,ifI«Aatf&«able. 

They nothing else than laugh (m&fl 
aXxud quam rideni\, 

Q,ttidfiu;iam1 

Cur hsec narrem 7 

Quid facerem 7 (125.) 

Putares. ^ 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or Aatifis fitU •). 

(Often) nemo plctor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is ao just, if it is voluntary 

(ito justum .... «i est, Ac). 
He was more prudent than frroMr (pra- 

dentior quamyor/ior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo aeitur. 
I have nothing whch 1 may accuse oki 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, whUk 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, With whidi. one may write (478). 

There are some who think {autj,: 

Sunt qui putent, Ac.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihU eat 

quod featinaa), 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) whldi 

you should huny {non eat 91100, Ac). 



" So, aoHa, par, rectum, juatum, idoneum, opHmtan, eonaentanewn, 
csgulut, r6etiuat aatiua erat— fuit^ftierat. 
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EirGum. 

(3) He was despised by fhem, fw 
thev saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are to good ob never to 
sin. 

QTi Of tfuc^ akind ffiaiwe can neg- 
lect duties for their salce. 

(8) Too short to 6e the whole Ufe 
of 



Latiit. 

He was despised by them, vho mw 
through him {qui with nt&J.)* 

He is a worthy person who shotild be 
loved. (Dignus est, aui amelur ; or 
quern amet. So, inaignus est, qui 
amehtr: cr, quern ames.) 

He is not a proper person ttho §kould 
be received (i>r, whom you should re- 
ceive). 

No one is so good t^ never sins 
inibj.). 

Of such a kind/or the eake of isAuA we 
can nefflect duties. 

Shorter than tcAicA eon he (quam qnis 
sit or possit esse) the whole life of 



(9) I am not a vum for, am not so 
foolish^ eimple, ereauUni»t Ac,) as 
to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my wriHnge 
should be honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to eue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) 
Jor having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, Ac. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 

110. In censuring them you censure 

me. 

11 1. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

I don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 

perish. 



ITiere is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to tiSe, he is bUnd. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 
His having ejtared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him) fffr 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems tm^- 

oui underetanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of readings he is at play. 



I am not Uutt (person) who can believe 
{is qui credam). 

Who am I tekose wriHnge should be 

honoured thusJ 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, Ac. who did this 

(subj.). *^.. ^ 

me miserable, who ffumghif Ac. (out 
with subj,) 

Quotusquisque est qui . . ? (withnil^.) 
mien you censure them, you censure 

me (91mm with indie.). 
There are many years when he is In 

my debt {quum in meo sere es(). 

1 congratulate you, u^ien you avail so 
much with Caius (quum, generally 
quodf tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused wiUingly (libeniett 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal body 

should perish. 

[Mortals corpus interire (or interest) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
HUher is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it,ebat,Ac. utr). 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

trayed the king (subj,). 
It (or *this,' *that^)iB a great thing, 

that (ouod) he spared the conquer^ 

He praised (or blamed) him thai (quod) 
he had done this (subj.). 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un- 
derstand them (520). 

You cannot be rmned «oa« not to ruin 
others (ut non with subj.). 621. 

He is at play, whereas he ought to be 
reading (quum debeai). 



t This necesse is an old adj. used In the neut. gender only, 
ff More commonly quod. 
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English. 
InsUad qf growing ridi (as ha 

might) he is crowing poor. 
Fear from thinking ihis, I hold, 

<&c. 

117. And (but, Ac.) iftfdaiB granted. 
Who, theytay^ toaa killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By whicht when we read tfum^ we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 
• Be mure to be: or mind you are. 



Latin. 
He is growing poor, whereas ht mi^ 

grow rich (ouum posset). 
It is so far ofif that I should think this^ 

that,&c. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If loAidi is granted. 
Whom they report to have been kiSedt 
Whom B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

( Beware of thinking, ca^emOes. 

I Be vnwWxng to think, noK jmtera. 
Gura ut fiicias. 
FacvtwUs or,/ac«is. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

. Whxn must A»m, Aer, them Qity Ju, thty), be translated by mii ? and Aif, A«r, 
iia, theirs^ by auua 7 (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i: 12.) 

I. When is the perf. in a sentence with *ihat* to be translated by the pr^en^ 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perl is not to 

be described as ooer before the time referred to by the principal verb 

C.II.13.) 
I When must ' thould * be translated by the present infinitive 1 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 
L When are tooiUd, should^ signs of the future 7 (After past tenses. G. 

rv. 16.) 
>. When should *ihxng* be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

a4jec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 
5. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns'! (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 
r. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the prepotUion gives a tranaUwe sense to Hu oer6, and 

\Bpr6baJbh/ to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 

verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 

voice. C.vn. 32.) 
3. Is ^for ' before a noun and the infn, to be translated 1 (No.) What is the 

construction 1 (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *as' and '&ii<' often equivalent tol (Relatives. C. ix. 46, and 

43(a).) 

10. How is ' swh ' often used in English 1 (To express size,) How is it then 

to be translated'! (By tantus. C. z. 45.) 

II. When *ihat* stands for a substantive that has been expressed, in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin'! (No. C. zi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come ' ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * / 

was come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. zii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed? (By *to.' C. ziii. 60.) 

14. When must * that^-^not * be translated by ut nan instead of ng ? and that no- 

body, that nothing, &c., by ut nenw, ut nihil, respectively 7 (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a ' to* or 
^stteh* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng. fut, be transited after verbs otfearvng7 (By the pres. 

suhj. C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you shouM say so.'* What is 
strange'! Your saying so. 
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16. When are 'loAe' and *vhidi* dependent interrogatiTes 1 (Afterironbof 

oMng, knovDing, doubting, tdUng, Ac. C. zvi. 112.) 

17. Does * may * ever stand for con? * might ' for could 7 (Tea. C. xrii. 131.) 

18. When ia the perf. infn. to be tranalated by the prea. m/tn.? (After rnxghi, 

could, ought, Ac, when the action is not to be deacribed bbooo- before the 
time referred to. C. zyxii. 131.) 

19. When are < qf you,* <Qf ua,* Ac,, not to be translated after noAerala, super- 

latives, Ac.1 (When all are spoken of. C. ziz. 175.) 

20. Is an English «u6«<an/iM ever used aif;ec^e{y? (Yes.) Where does It then 

standi (Before a substantive.) How must It be translated) (Gene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a aubBt. G. zz. 234.) 

21. For what does ' uhat * sometimes stand ? . (For how, or howgreai.) When . 

must ^iDhat* be translated by * 911am * ? (When it stands for ^hcw*) — ^when 
by ' qwaUuM 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. zli. 242.) 

22. When are '/or * and < a« ' to be untranslated 1 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in iqtposition to another noun in the sentenoe. C. zzii. 
255.) 

23. When must *one,* Uwo,* &c., be translated hy dUtrUndvBe numerals? (When 

they stand for 'one a-^7iec6,' Ac. C. zziii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a fitture eubjunetiee in the passive verb 1 (fiitmimi 

Bit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care no< to use for it? (The part, in dus, with aim, eoaem, Ac C. 
zxiv. 287.) 

25. What is * thai * often used for after an expression of time ? (For on tekkk: 

the aid. of relat. C. zxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act. In ing, always a partkipU? 

(No.) What else may it be ? (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial aubataniiee 7 (When it govema, or ia gooemed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial aubataniine cottcvpanA'l (The /n/Sn. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial aubatantioe ever be translated into Latin by a participle? and 
ifao, by what participle ^(Yes, by the participle in due: but the part. 
in dua must not govern the substantive, but agru with it, both being put 
into the ease that corresponds to the prepoaition governing the partieqnal 
aubatantive. G. zzvi. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'Aove' before an infinitive be turned lor trans- 

lation into Latin ? (Into the form < ia, or are, to fre— .*) 

(I have to do three more pages = Three more pagea are tobe done by me. 

C. zzvii. 336.) 

28. What does *iatobe done ' generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or intentlmi. 

Does *iatohe done* always mean neeeaaity, JUneaa, or intentien?^ (No. 
G. zzvzii. 336.) 
2tf. What does * ia to be* Ac, mean, when It does not signify neeeaaity, JUneaa, ot 
intention7 (iint. PossibiUty.) 



b This ia what iaiobe done by all who wish to please the Ung. {yaeeaatty.) 
This iatobe done to-morrow. (Ih^eiifidii.) 
Tidaiajobedone, if you set about it in the right way. { P o mAUity. ) 



quBsnoMs on the catttiohs. 21S 

90. Wliea must a prueni parHe, acthra he translated by a perfed partUnpUf ot 
its substitute quum with the per/, or pbipeif. aubfuncHve? (When the 
action expressed by it must be oyer, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. xzx. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pree.partieipU often translated ? 

(By the peif. partic. C. xxxi. 366.) 

32. How is^but* {=i except, unleee) to be translated after a negative t (By nisi 

OTpraier. C. xxxx. 451.) 

33. When is 'a< a town' not to be translated by the gen. or itblaL ? (When 

the action was not done tn but near the town or place: e. g. *a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is <a<' to be then translated 7' (By apud 
or ad,) 

34. 'What does one often stand fori {Some one, alxquisi or a certain one, 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 1 (To conrider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 
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In what respect does a yerb agree with its nominative case? an a^iectivs 
with its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or a^jectiye after ttaem in 
the nominative 7 

[Verbs of becoming, being, seeming, 
With passive verbs oi making, calling, deeming.'] 
In what case does the tiling 6y tohich stand 7 In what case does the tgeni, or 
person by whom, stand 1 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to tbs 
verb be expressed 1 

^ I. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which ntcfn&<r ahouU 
the verb be put 1 in what person? 

With ei—et, quum^-ium, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for ami is confined to the office of connecting 
«imi2ar notions? (cQ. 
92. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. conjimct. is some- 
times to be untranslated ? When * thai * is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by ooc. with t^/En. 

(1) yerhBuntiendietdedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, sajdng, trowing, ( the object, 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms' (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

Contlngi.. eve^t. ««daccidl^ | wMch «e foOow«d by ut. 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) ' 

Do any verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction? 
[Ves^ those that express emoHon are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by k/.] 
9 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number ^ould it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac, are all sing. 7 When the snbstantlvei 
are things that hose not life, in what gender is the adj, generBOy pnt? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ?« 
S 6. What are respectively the denumstroHves or anieeedeat pnmmms to fd^ 
quaUs, quantus, quot ? 



' That is, where in English we use < if ' as the representative of the tnt 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequUur. 

« But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of praJN^ it thoQld goMtV 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an oppooiHon. 
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Is the nlatiye ever governed In comc by a word that is not In Its ovra 

claused 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In genr- 
der, number, and persorL] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relatiiDef and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 7 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal danse? 
What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 1 [' That tehiekJ] 
When the relat, agrees with some case of a wbd, expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some owe of 
that snbst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
S 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. Is to agree 
with an infin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the reL only 1 [Id quod, or qtiee rea :id orrea being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
S 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 1 (40.) Is the perf. with 
hoDe considered a ptut tense 7 [No.] Is the fut, perf, tinibj. tense 7 
[No.] How should ' but,' or a relative virith * not,* gei\erally be translated 
after ruibody, nothing, &c. 7d 
f 8. In such a sentence as ' TTid>e8, which is a toum,' Ac, should whidi agree 
' vtith T%ebea or with Unon? When does uihich, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent 7 
9 9. When the antecedent has a euperlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 7 He was the tOLBT pebson who did it. 
9 10. How is *ihat' to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpofeJ] How is * that,' expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 ^ 
1 11. How is *that* to be translated after so, stuh? what does it then express 7 
[A consequence.] How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative 7 [Qmo is equivalent to uteog with the comparative 
* that bij this?* * that the,'] Does quo ever stand {or* that* when there is 
no comparative in the.Bentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is ' not ' to be translated before the imperative or suij, 
used imperatively 7 How is * at' before thein/fn. and alter so, sud^t to 
be transited. 



d Quin cannot stand for etf/ut hon, cut non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
eftlk vitia videat). In the nom. or aec. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl. 
qut, and tie, noL It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• «In fimeribns Atheniensium sublata exat oelebritas vlrorum ac muliermny 
9tio lamencatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qiuin must be used, if it is, ' as no< to .. . Ac,,* after a negative sentence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin ia\f, nt^iet ezprewn?' When the EngUah in£. ex- 
presses a purpoatf how must It be translated 7h After what verbs is the 
wf. to be translated by tU i with the subjunctive 1 

I 13. Oive the forms for that nobody ; that noffdng^ thjoJt no; that never. When 
must'^^ nobody ; thai nothing, dc, be translated by tU nemo; ut m^ 
Ac.? 

I 14. How must * as not to . . . Ac' after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used wgaiivety, must qmn be usedl Is noti dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubUare means to hen- 
taie : when it means to doubt, the ocp. with m/&i. never £d11ow8 it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. Nepo8.J] 

I 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering tcXLOYreA'l [By quomiwuM, 
which is equivalent lavJteo min%u,'\ Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by ni, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun i by <jwn after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace, with infin.l4 How must ihat 
not be translated after verbs oi fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 1 1 [N9.] Which 
expects the answer ^ yea V [Nonne.] Which the answer ^no?^ [Num.] 

f 17. When are questions deipendmt 7 [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as oak, doubt, know, examine, try: it U doubtful, uncertain,^ 4c.] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question? In whal 



f Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a imrpote are given in the fioUowing table 
^ £o ttt Ittdos spectem, 

£^ ( ludorum spectaQdorom > causl 

I Ittdos spectandi > 

Eo Indos spectoturus, 
Bo ad Indos apectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum {aup,) 
i The gennal rale for the use of tti;, is that it may be tised : 

(1) To express every requests eommand (except after jukeo)! adnee, 

efetts decree, 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treal^, 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as nuft, w {tantie, taUe, toi, tfo^ 

adeo, eie), 

(4) All |>ui7N»e9 may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.) 

Oss. Maneo and pereuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ooc and «tf .), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but meiely^<&«t 
eomething is 90, 

) Thus his prefigtce begins with "non dvthlto fore plerosque," Ac, 

k " Nostras navibus egredi prohibebant." (Ccs.) 

I But ne appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to fiomw. * EsIim hoc ilU 
dieto atque &cto Fimbriano simiUimwn 1 ' (Cle. pro Sezt Rose. Am. 33.) 

•Obs. If you have any doubt whether loiKwAld^iMoi; is a rsL or an tntar- 
rer., ask a question with the cUuse, and see whether the sentenot bsfim ym 



> I am going to wee ibi& 
games. 
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aM>od must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the oec. to a pre* 
ceding verb 1 

I 19. How miiBf'whdhtr' be translated in double questions? how *or?* If 
* whether* is untranslated, how may 'or' be translate!! 7 Does an ever 
stand before a single question ? [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be * no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

f 20. Go through i fltay^o, <&c. / might have gonCj <&c. Icon doit; I could hav 
done it; I ought todoU; I ought tohave done it. Translate, / ought to do 
itf omitting tU. I may bb deceived. How is the perf. injin, generally 
to be translated after mighty could, ought 7 ' 

f 21. How is the case of- a substantive in apposition determined? When urbt 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urbSf oppidum, or with the name of the town? 

§ 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He sats that he is beady. 

I 23. They ma^e happy. We may be neutbal. 

§ 24. When may a substarUive and prepoaiiion generally be translated by the 
gen, ? [Ans, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 

MUCH PLEASUBE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

I 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
*In what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs agenit, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
deseriptum stand when it lias an adjective agreeing tpUh it? By what case 
is opus est followed ? What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no vzhd. What need is there ?. The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The rest of the work. The whole or 
Greece. 

f 26. What case do a4iective8 that signify desire, Ac, govern? What case do 
participles used adjsctively and verbals in ax govern ? 

f 28. What substantives are omitted after to be 7 It is Cicero's part. It is 
TOUR PART. What case do verbs of accusing, &c., take of the charge? 
What case do satago, Ac, govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
BnA. forgetting govern ? In what case may a neut. pron, stand with occu- 
sare, admonere, &c. ? 

f 29. With interest and refert in what case Is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan- 
tive : in the abUfem. when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degres 
of importance expressed ? how is the thing thaiis qf importance express- 
ed ? what case of the personfeeling do pudet, <bc., take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling ? 
- § 30. What adjectives govern the dot. ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus 7 When should 
simUis take the gen. ? (w.) 

9 31. In what case do you put the person to,for^ or agabist wham the action is 



readily and obviously answers it. * I don't know wha did !t. * Who did It? ' 
< I don't know who did it.' Therefi)Te who is here an interrogative. 

10 
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done, or the feeling entertained 7 Mention the classes of verbs that talM 

the dot. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac eolvendi; 

imperandi gt nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obsequendl et 

repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Invideoy nu&o,/areoque, indtUgeOf pareo^ 
Grahtlorf auxiliorf atttdeot^rjudeorqixe, vaeoque,] 

Do any of these take the ace, also 7 By what prepositions ma^ Terbs ol 

comparing be followed 7 [By cum or ad,\ How is togdher to be traB»> 

lated after compare? 

[* Togdhtr ' may translated be, 
After compare^ by * inter 9e*'\ 

What verbs of advantage and disadvimiagc govern the ace ? Hz thbbat- 

ENS HE WITH DEATH. 

[He threatens me with death should be, 
In Latin, threatens death to me.] ^ 

Of verbs of commandingy which govern the ace, only 7 which the dai, or 
ace.? 
f 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern 7 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[Most of these compounded with 
Prffi, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
f 33. He sukrounos the citt with a wall. He pbbsents me with a 

GARLAKD.i^ 

S 34. What verbs govern two datives 7 What case often follows ntm where ipf 
should put the nom.7 How is hate often translated? Mt NAm is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE StX COWS. 

S 36. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace, 7 Explain, siHre honores. 

% 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do oU the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of apposition to the other 7 

S 37. What does the dM. express 7 In what case is the price pat 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price, preiio being understood 1 
What adjectives always express price in the gen, ? What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead ol 
muUi and majoris ? 

% 38. What case do verbs of abounding, &c. govern 7 What ease may egeo and 
indigeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac, take 7 What 
is their more general construction in^prose 7 What caie do/t0igor, Ac 
govern 7» In what case is the manner^ came, fte., put 7 

§ 39. How is a voe, sometimes used in poetry 7 Whftt case sometimes stands 
-> in apposition to the voc 7 



" Mihi coronam, or me coronft donat. 

• In the phrase *potiri rw-tnn' (to become a ruling power) tho^Mi. oi4f li 
found. 
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f 40. in what ctue is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, a&, is not 
used? ^fter what part of the verb. is this the regular construction 7 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
I am believed,^ Mention some verbs that have a pats, eonetruction (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. v!\f. paM.y when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hopbwik will becovsr (use fore u<). 

§ 4L What verbs can govern an aee. in the paw. 7 Can a paaa, verb or partici- 
ple taice an aoe. of the part creeled? Ws havb walxxo xvouoh (trans, 
by the paae.). Which is the more common in Lat. * CaxuM videtur, 
dicitur, dkc., eeae^* or ^videtur^ diatur^ Ac. Caium, emeT 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when 7 in answer to/or how Umg? 
How do you express the time in or within which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qfter? How are ante^ poet, used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space ot future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 7 How do you express the exad 
time by or againet which a thing is to be donel Threb tbabs ago. 
Thbbb vzabs old. Abovb twbntt tbabs old* (307| /) Thbbb 
teabs aftxb hb had betubnbd (310 (a) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither? in ansWfer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply 7 In what case do 
tirbe and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) 7 How is local space expressed 7 

f 44. Decline * grieving*^ tlm>ughout. Or wbitiko a lbtteb. I am to bb 
LOVED. Go through, I must wbitb. Go through epietola scribenda. 
When must the part, in due not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spabb que enbmies. At homb. Feom home. 



P Mihi creditur, lam believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
Illi creditur, he te believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, ydu are believed, 
IDis creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the Introduction of natuM 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old." 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
msjor quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
•> N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, qf grieving. 
D. dolendo, togtrievvng. 
Ace. dolere, grieving, 
Abl. dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. ' 3e peccati inil^ 
mulant quod doUre intennlserint' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Home (after a verb of motion). Into the country. From thb cow- 
try. In the country. On the ground. 

9 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 1 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro^ 
noun is not governed by any other word? What is this called ? 

8 46. He gave them the country to dwell in. What does the part. In rtu 
often express 7 What does the part, in dua often express 1 Express * to 
have a thing mcuU,* in the sense of cavsing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

§ 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives'} 
Having left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. My own fault. Their own fault (373, a). When — sdff—eeivea are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipM 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of sui^ according to the meaning.*] 
When may hirrif his, her^ its^ theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus^ even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must Wm, her, Ac, be 
translated, when sui or sims would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 1 Does suus ever relate to the accusative 7 With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. {itm or t) is used after partitives 
(372) 1 

% 49. What is the difference between *is qui pugnat,' and '^icortOequi pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 Which of these three pronouns is to be u^ed when Ae, hxrn^ 4tc^ 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing bejbre meationed 
or abotU to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what case only of *i» ' can 
hiSf hcTf their, be translated 7 [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter? what the former? Which pron. 
means that of youfs? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, i^ ilk, 
referring to different objects. 

I 50. When is ^any^ to be translated hy quisquam otvUus? when hy quxs? 
when hy quivis, quilibet? yhen hy aliquis quispiam? Does fjuisquam 
ever follow si (n6tew)7 By what pronoun may 'a' sometimes bo 
translated 7 

f 61. YfYiaX jn-efx do interrogatives often take 7 what affix? How should * al- 
ways ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

§ 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and sapeiw 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect 7 How are the Eng. th/s 
— the (^by how much— by so much) to be translated 7 

I 53. Is the present ever followed by the impeif: wbj.? When 7 When is the 

B 

♦ * He wounded himself;* se ipse vulneravit ( 3= ipse, non aUus, se vulneravit) : 
se ipsum vulneravit ( := se, non o/ttxm, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is oppoBed, or 
with which it is contrasted^ is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. TpTu. generally tranalated by the taX^fidure 7 By what tense is tht 
perf. definiU often translated ? [An*, by the future perfcd.] How an 
assertions aqftmed in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way? What conjunction is often omitted after vefe'm, Ac. I bays 

LONG DSBIBEO (410, a). 

§ 54. Is the perf. suhj, ever used as an imperat, ? What other tense is somo* 
times used as an imperat. ? By what tense are questions of appeal, at 
questions for aeeerUt to be translated 7 If hb has ant thuto, hx gitzs 
XT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] Ir I hayb ant thing, I wiu. orvx it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If hb should have ant thing hs would giye it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commonly, si quid habeat, det.] 
If bs had ant thing hs would give it, [Si quid haberet, daret] .>f 
HE had had ant thing, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [SI quid habuLssst, 
dedisset) How is *po8mbUUy without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated? How is ^uncertauUymih the prospect of deciaion* trans- 
lated 1 How is ^uncertainty withovLt any such ocoeMory notion ' trans- 
lated 7 How is * impossibility or beUef that the thing is not so,* translated 7 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to present time 7 When the consequence has * toould ?iave,* how must 
you translate the pluperf indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may si take the indic.7 With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

f 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the svbj. 
pres. ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeat, det,' should be always preferred to *Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition uriU not be 
realized,] What are the conditional forms of the siibj. 7 When should 
scripturus essem be used for * should have written* 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the svbj. in conditional sentences 7 Is •£ ever omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions {or aUhough7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with mcfie. ; licet 
with subj. What is quamvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
[However much, hotDever; with subj.] What is etiamsi, and what mood 
does it govern? [Even if j even though: with indie, or subj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, quum, vi, with 
mdjj.] 

I 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
wili be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot, 7 of dabit 7 daret 7 dedisset 7 daturus esset 7 

I 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In tbe infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the consequence, or both, may refer to a past, or future 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the subj. the sentence is generally in the 
obHqfua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See 9 68 ) This, however, does no* 
hokl good of the Uter writers. (Billroth.) 
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subj.] In obliqne narration what is ofb a omitted 7 [The Teif> or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In \Hiat mood are queaHonaJbr annea 
asked 7 [The subj.] In what mood are quesHong of appeal asked 1 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the injln.f may interroga- 
Uvea be used with the inftn.! [Yes.] In what mood is Ifae charge ex 
pressed with quod ? 

4 S9. When may the prea. and perf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a pad tense? In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporier'a not the apeaker'a? In what mood do the 
Terbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
■ition is in infn, or subj. 7 With what limitation is this rule to be i^)- 
pliedl When may the pre*, and pttf. wbj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp, or pluperf. May tiie imp. fsrpluperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the prea, or perf? How 
are the aee. and infin. used with ni in direct narration (473) ? 

I 60. Mention some wordSf pfaraees, &c., with which qtd takes the snbj. 
[Ana, After auniy in * sunt qui,' * erant qui,' <&c., and after n^aHoe and 
interrogaihe sentences, ntmoy mhUj dc, eat: qmatat? an quiaquant eal? 
quotuaquiaqut eat? Ac Also after adaunt qui^ rum deaunt qtd, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, inoenio (to find).] 

§ 61. What mood does qtei govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion ? What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? alwaya or gmo- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other Cases does qui govern the subj. (484| 
485)1 

f 62. When does quum take the tndtc. ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in tbie imperf. or plupeif. 7 
[•Hie subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)1 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive.' (VocsJi. 
68.) When are the prea, and perf. aubj. used with utkutm? when the 
imperf. and pkeperf, 7 How is * not ' generally expressed after ulmooi, 
dummodo, <&c. 

f 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 1 When the principal verb is in 
the fut., in what mood or mqods may the dependent verb bel When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the aubj. always be used after antequam^ 
priuaquam? 

' 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( ^ until) take the indieoHoe ? when the aub' 
iunctive? What mood do they and ouamdiu always take, in the sense oi 
aa long aa? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, .how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (514) 1 

I 65. When is thai expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does quod takel with what exception 1 
^ 9 66. What was the Jirat of the month called by the Romans 1 on what day did 



« But the indie, oi raptaUd actions. 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 223 

the Nonea fall 7 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Novum 
on the aevenih? How were the days between the Kcdenda and Nonta 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonea and the Idea? days after the Idea7 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead of a eonjunctUm and peraonal or denumatroHM 
pronoun 7 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative, 

§ 68. Was B. aeaiertium 9, coinl How mtmyaeaterceamsAe a aeateriiuml What 
is the meaning of aeatertium with numeral adverba? Is aeatertium de^ 
dinabU in this construction 7 How may the value of aeatertium deeiea^ 
centieay &c., be got approximately (547, note *) 1 

f 69. Give the division of the aa. Explain aasea uaurta. By what other namt 
was this rate of interest expressed 1 
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EXPLANATION OP MAKES, ETC. 



Words in Italics are to be looked for in the Yocalndazy.* 

to which the mark fl is prefixed, are to be looked for in the 

Antibarbarus. 
Df. and C. stand respectiyely for the Differences and Cautions at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectiydy for the Difl^rences and Cautions of 

Parti. 
% ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first or secimd word m- 

emotively in the claose. 
", 7, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectiyely) in the 

clause. 
r.f. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 
0. «• that the sentence is to' be translated by the actiye yoice. 
i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 
^ means that the word is to stand near the (head =s) begmnin^r of the sen* 

tence. 
■ means that the word is to be placed in as emphatieal a position •§ poaibK 

near the nUddU of a sentence, 
t means that the smtence is to be turned hito a participial dktti^ 
« & — « ( indicates that the order is to be retafaied. 

• bxhu indicates that the order is to be reyetsed. 

* * mean that the words oyer which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent oyer a word means that it is emphatic. 

Words inspaced printinjr (printing) are those to which the direetkm ii^ 

tunated by a mark or refbrence applies. 
" prefixed to a word, or to seyeral words, hi epaeed prmthig, means thai U m 

they are to be omitted. 



• fhe pupil will tbere And, not the word only, bat the pfartio of whMi ft 
part For other words a dictionary most be used. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THE OEDEE OF WOEDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arraugement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning Ihey 
modify. ' 

1. Ratio prsest; appetUua obtemperat. — 2. Contudvdo est altera natura.— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUintm morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (&) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravitatem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(b) 1. Mameriina civitas.— 2. Syracuaiua Philistus.— 3. Rdiqua vitas in- 

stitata. 
(e) 1. Sui negotU bend geTens.-— 2. Saplentia jyropt singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 

after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru* 

ment, &c. 

Helvetil UgaioB ad Ceesarem mlttunt. Cat. [Su also exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 

or actions done in it. 

Cssar a Laeu Lemano ad manUm Juram millia passuum dece^^nurtiTii f» 
MTn^tf peiducit. C0*. 



2S4 ON rSE OSDEE OF WORDS. [§ 1. 4-0. 

The oause precedes the effect. 

Yeniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fhictam ocnlis ex ejus cam 
capere -vellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does mmB or asnxmua denote ilu mind with all its pasidons, emotioiifl^ 
&c, 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy^ of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
*Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in^ affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
thrpw the Uame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

» * By the body.* « See Example. • Df. 1109. * eaiiusfuU, 426, (5). 
» 38. 

5. 0:^ UnusualHess af position calls attention to a woid so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of condderable tbiI- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualnessof position is the great principle on which the emphaali 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions fiivorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention Is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But oi coarse the banning of the clause is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versi. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 

. or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Bruiua.—2. Semper oratorum eloquentis moderatiiz 

fuit audUorum prudentia. C. 
m DiMc0^\i quidem qnamdiii voles ; tamdin antem veHe debebli^ qwMd M^ 

quantum proficias, non pcenitebit. C. 



§ 1. 10-*15.] OK Tfis oft»n (» woftfie. 9S5 

10. An*eniphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eorum, qui ezaeti etate moriuntut, fortuna landatnr. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasis^ 
iv^hen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
1. Amicum aegrotantem visere volebam : hdbiiat auUm ille in parte urUs 
lem&tissima.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
▼inciam poetas duzlsset : duxerat aviem consul Ule in JEtoliam, ut sci- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 
comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 
greater than theirs. 

1. ^ussritur an is, qui jn-qfuU ncHnSf si postea nocuit, nos debito solverlt. C. 
2. Q,uae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil tndiget 
approbatUmiB. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non a(2oer«a aofi est. Sen, — 4. Sim- 
ilea parentHms ac majaribua sttia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause* 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentie moderatriz fuit auditorum prndeotku C— 
2. Arbores sent diligens agricola, quarum adq>idet baccam ipse nim- 
quam, C— 3. ErudUo homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C. — 4. Ne vUaiumem quldem ddUtrie ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus ezpetendis putavit C 

14. Of words standing close together, the reTeraix^ their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thua when 
a b becomes & a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rvdeta haruspez, quum haruspicem videiit. CL 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius" is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health* Brutus felt "that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : << What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the pl^a of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted.with^pprobation.* We are lodging impatieo^y «for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the danger 



386 tOSmolf OF ATTEUif^TIVBS. [§ 1. 16-18. 

willingly. > I could not follow* such an exatnphy even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger, I fear that< 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few tliere are whoF 
have altogether^ satisfied the expectations of men \^ 

1 How are questions of oppeoZ asked in oblique narration? [460, (c) (2).] 
3 Pro patrid mortem or morte occunibere. B Zaatdairt, *D£ 153. 

B Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parU. 



§ 1. Portion of AUrihutives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis firom 
being placed after its substantive ; but {h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris collega tuus, amictua tog& purpured, in selU otcre^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidus aquosnaque. L. 

{b) I, In miserlam naacimur sempUemam, C— 2. JEdui equites ad CsBsarem 
omnes revertuntur. CeBS, 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attrl. 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu mm maximum prostravit. C. Aijjp. — 
2. In iis perniclosus est error, qui existimant libidinumpeccaiorumqutotnr 
nium patgre in amicitii liceTitiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille pericukan^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
icuto, vitavit. C<b8. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 (rry^or makes the position q/26i* its substantive the tMtxai position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seeraa 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris coUega tuua, 
amictus togt purpured^ in selU aured^ coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and cAair?— In this sentence^ however, purpund and a»- 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 



§ 1. 19-22.] POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. 281 

{Prom her dioine biarffi aneUorigin,) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. ^ 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind, > Noi, ab ortu et disitid progenie.' 

(3) Ab ortu dhino et progenie. J 

19. Zurapt confines the position after the first to the * familiar style;* but ii 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogarUiam ho mini » inaolentiamque cognoocUe" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by * and ' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 
very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Mellta, satis lato ab Sicili& mari pericuhaoqae disjuncta. C.~ 
2. Omnibus officiis dUigeiUer a me Bonctequf servatis, &c. — 3. Et dolori 
X fortiter ac forhauB resistere. — i. Dominoa esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratoreo deos. 

21. Obs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum frucium mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

I jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere,^ we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
>r what Cicero calls inlervalla HBquaUa, (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accmted pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky. ( Turn 
ivM> pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



3 This sentence (sic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
dvvinA to both substantives: a supposition which OreUi appears to counte- 
nance by not condemning it. . 



338 FOSITZON OF ATTRIBUTIYSS. [§ 1. 23-25. 

hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advaniage^ 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly." Fired 
with anger" and anibithn/ he^ heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily aceessihie to flattery.' 
Which" advice* they' received with atclamations. He' did many* 
and rash" o actions by the admce of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms, Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' admce. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see {ph) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

1 ' that flattereiB" have eaiy" access" to his ears.' 



28. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua trga Lucceium benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in castrit capiendo cderUoB, 
Ac. C48B. Halesini pro maltis et magnis suis miyorumqiie Buoram in 
rempublicam meritis atque beneficiis, &c. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad eansarvandam rmtpublicam diligentU, Ac C. [OU. th» tMcrfMR ^ 
ihe rdaHve dataeJ] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MiUiad, 3, 3, * hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occawnum liberandi Gnecic dimit 

terent.' Herefortuna is emphatic. 
(fi) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be ezpiemed eltbet 

by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as coo- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
th^e the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibu8itific<t« trajectus. L, Consules— regibus exacUt creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remoUa testibus, agit gratiam. Sen, Caesar pulsus, non 
instante Pompejo^ negavit eum vincere scire. Suet. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeritas est videlicet Jforenljffis&rfif. C. Itaque tew odAi&iA rolw 06fBi^ 
quid optimum alt, C. 



$ 2. 26-29.] DSPKNDENT GENITIVB. 989 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards ' the 
state,! he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy* towards all,< that no man was so humble 
as not^ to have aecess to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations of me. i I fear that I shall not^ satisfy your great* 
expectations of me.« If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
success!^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, «^ 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and roui the 
enemy. Are you' the man^ to lose such'* an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?» I fear that I shall not" be able 
to recompense** you for your so-great benefits towards" me.i 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 Ml with ace. « appettare. « Say j * was of au€h courtesy' (abl.). See 

D. htanamicu. Choose the word that is nearly =.affabUiiy, * Use qui 

rum. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. » I. 75. • Df. 153. ^ rei gerendtB. 

• See BATTLE. 9D£ 1109, (9). " tarn prtedanu. " SeeD.igna- 

via, ^ Df. 153. ^ gratiam* rtferre,* " in. 



^ 2. Dependent GeniUve. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

Bujue autem oroHonis diificilius est exitmn quam principitun invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortianmi viri magnltudinem animi desideras. C— 2. ThemidodSo 
vitia inmrUiB eetatis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C Nep,—3. 
Cupio ab hac fuminum satietate noatH dlscedere. C— 4. Hujm vo« 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



* Not always : e. g. kufusiCBJ, animi magniiudinem admirans. C. W«p. li. IQ 



240 PAETICIFIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-32. 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men/ 
than to endure^ ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
ojpimcns are gradually weakened.^ Who would not praise othis 
great philosopher's contempt* for^ external things? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for*^ the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both^ the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^^ followed'" that 
year's* dearness of provisions, I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow** this year's cheapness of jproomon^. My 
TuUia's weak state** kills*' me with ^anxiety. 



1 tusHmre. ^ Say ; 'opinions of commencing life.' Should it be « 

tetaa, or tetaa imena 1 * (Sec 25. last clause.) 3 Dod. paulatim. * despieientia. 
« Pt. 1. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). f Say; 'of human things.' » qumt^ 

turn, 9 Summw. ^ amaequi, ^^ Pt I. 290 {(£). ^ imbeeaU' 

ioB corporis, ^3 exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri libroSf cottfusoaantea, sic disposuisse dicitnr, 
ut nunc habemus. C.—2. Ssepe homines rationem, bono coMUioadUt 
immortalitma datam^ in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent \q a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
i\a relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonil, in camporum patentium aequoribus habiUsnUa^ 
( =z quum hob.) omnem curam in siderum cognitions posuerunt. C— 

2. PerdUia {^ licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa yirtus se sustentare 
potest. C— 3. Brutus Consul ita prcelio uno ac(^dit Vestinorum res, 
ut dllaberentur in oppida, se defmauH ( s= u^ defend,), Lu 

Exercise 6. 

[p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause.] 

32. ^y repviation being lost) nothing* remains* but that 1 



[§ 4. 33-35 FROP£R NAMES. 241 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the Tumours^ 
jfTered to me for' having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselves? othere. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaZ/A, which is now re-established. i» Can 
any one cure a body, that is worn-outi* by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such' opinions, so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up P The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

* nihil • aUud ■ — ni9i. ^ See i. 83. ' gb. Say ; * on account of the 

republic saved.' *cave. See Df. (1), 118. s C (1), 10. < tampenitw, 

f veiustua : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. D^rd. aniu 
^mw, 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prsepositio : ti§ syllaba : tflitera. — 2. Cato, vir clarissimus. — 3.Lemrw 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejua doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the ejus refers 
to Xienocrates in the former sentence.) — 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
(that wonderful person, DionyHtu), 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection* to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse.* Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,* a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and oone who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life,- It is your o business to be- 
aeech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, yoyr h(X5f$. 



242 ANTITHETICAL WORDS. [§ 5. 36-40. 

Your connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his life to me '.his 
father' Numantius' would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 
I Df. (1), 19. 2 hUtrio ( ss ' stage-player ') implies something\)f depreciatioi 
3 Df. (1), 2. * deoeraari. {Luc, vir. opt) « qffinis. 

T The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

36. From 7, it folldws that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. NeceawtaiU inventa antiquiora sunt, quam voluptatis. 0.-2. Emrt 
mehercule malo cum Piatone, quam cum istis vera sentire, C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ; ^^^^^.^ respective clauses: 
(h) Or both at the end ) 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malorum memorii torquentur ; sapientea bona preeUriiOy gratl re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C {ah — ah.) 
(a, &)Multi in amicis parandis adhibent curam : in amicia digendia rugUgaia 

aunt, C. {ah — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupidUaiibua principum ei vUiia infci solet tola civitas : sic mendari 

et corrigi continentid. C— 2. Metuo ne sederaU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie, C,{ahy,ha,) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oha, Not always : e. g nihil aemper Jlord: cetaa auccedU atati. C, In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. ^antHia- 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, *om* being 
added to the first. ' Man kills man *:s*one man kills anoOter,* 

1. Virvirum legit— 2. Exdomo indomum migrare.— 3. Diem ex dteeX' 
epectare. — 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

fib—abwm indicate that the order is to be retained; a ft X^a that it is to be 
reversed. 



§6. 41,42.]] , SECONDARY EMPHASIS. 24;i 

06*. The inverted order Is called Chiamauy and ii the/iMifrito form for an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e, g. Rerum 

copia verhorum copiam gignit. C Pausanias magnam lelli 

gloriam turpi morie maculavit. Nep, Iniquissimam pacem 

justissimo hello antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[Oba. When * n e ' is to be omitted (oone), 'another' must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that foUows o n e.— <> T hen indicates that 
.the question is to be asked by on.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage' present evils 
{ahxha), I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from my judgment. Laws^ punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which" you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity* which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.' The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle <>in us 
the desire of knowing" ^ them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ah — a h). Do you © t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence l*{ahxh a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it • t h e n true that • o n e poet 
always envies ©another? I by Hercules had rather be condemn- 
ed* than acquitted' by a senteru^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare. 3 vvlguB. * diaaenUrt (a quft re). < mgpplicia^ afftcer^, 

* Dod. Uteri: or I. 374. > Invert. I. 30 ((Q. ? * heavenly things, the 
more difficult knowledge they admit of (AoienQ/ ^. ^ cognoKtre, 

* I. 33. ^^ See Jvdomskt. 



§ 6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 

clauses, 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition dause that belongs to the subject. In 
fact, the beginning or end of buj group qf wordt is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



344 SECONDARY SMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45. 

1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in Graecia ) majori quadam vel copia, vd 
gloria floruit. C. — 2. Coelius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contza 
clTlum perditorum poptdarem turbvlentamque dementiam \ a senata et a 
bonorum caiisH steterit libentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Hoatesy ubi prlmum nostros equites conspexerunt, impetu facto, celeniter 
nostros perturbaverant. C<Ba.—2, Quern, ut barbari incendiom effugiaae 
viderunt, tells eminus missis, interfecerunt. Ntp. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationls. 

Nep, — 2. i^omam postquamCarthaginemvenerunt ^tum ex Cartha- 

ginlensibus unus, d^c. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea^jd, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibal! apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se audere. ( When Hannibaly toko was residing a» an exile wUh 

King Prusias, vnahed^ &c.^ he said Ac.) C.~2. BoioSy petentibiu 

JEduis, quod egregii virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suia collocaient 
concessit. C<b8, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio- 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone*to 
bring me Into odium. Could™ my favourite, your connection,' 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (jpZ.) almost die with laughter? 
When your /at? own* <e^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,» othe latter used to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he « used to devour litera- 
ture withothatwonderful* person' Dionysius. 

» * Shall have done. ' « Df. Pt. I. 18. » affinia, < Abl. AbaoL 
■opuc^gtiemdeverMri, to stay with any body for a time as a guest. < 



§ 7. 46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. 349 

§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or afler them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis eat 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [== 
* exists :' * there is,*] 

Est homo mortalis {man it undoitbtedly mortal). 

In est neccMe the * et^ Ms emphatic ( = ^ £• ahaolutdy necessary .*') or ' mtut in- 

fallibly.' 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiator! concedi aii 

necesse. C— 2. Se^esse tertium ilium Gomelium, ad quem regnnm higua 

urbis pervenire esaei neceeae, C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enim, amtem^ &c., except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitiae honor! esse ccepere, Ac. C. — 2. Haec conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita vits est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 
verb ; especially after such verbs as aftirm or deny existence, 
such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto,^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C. — 2. Defensum neget esse, C. — 
3. Q,uos equidem credo esse, <&c. C. — 4. Ut sooios honore auctiorea veiU 
esse, C, 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberatas: per te esse recreaiass latrocinia esse depulsa: earn 
adeptos; operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus essevideaiur)—VL\i in a 
email portion of one letter {Epp, ad Qum/. FraJtr, lib. 1. 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often* stands after its parti- 
ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est, C— 2. 
Q,u8B tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati anteponendaest, C. 



^ By no means always : omni ratione tueare, ut este quam beatissimoa vdU 
hJpp, ad Quint, Pratr, lib. 1. 1. 



246 PEONOXTNS. [§ 8. 52-55. 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of ple4U 
sure, is blamed' by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command^ should be as happy °as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very fajse* man 

* is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.'' Are you' o t h e n^oing to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ® us, that that opinion should be given up. 

1 D6d. reprehendere, » To be placed over others, pr<eesie alu». Indie. 

• To be under any body's command, in cujus imperio ewe. * 1. 410. p. 144. 
B mendax, a4j. ^ mendadasimua, ^ res. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 
4. Suavis^maB tuae litters 



a 

1. Tus suavissimaB littera 

2. Tu8B littersB suavissimsB 

3. Litterae tuae suavissims) 



6. SuavissimsB lltteras tusB 
6. LittersB suavlssimie tusB. 
(fl) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e.g.tuumhoe 

0uhurbanum Gymnasium. C. De. Orai. i. 1, 21 (end), 
(a) Examples qfform\{y>hich is the English order) are : in hac nostri actione 

(C. De Oral, iii. 59) : suis lenissimls postulatis {Cess, B. C. i. 5): in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad Earn, iv. 6, 1) : in hac praBclaril epIstott(C. 

dfi Ein. U. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is afler the first adjective. 

Crassus hie ei concretus tLer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
65. Do not pester ^t h a t excellent man with your threateniog 



§ 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 5J47 

letters. He never answered a single word* tomyverykindly 
expres«ed' letters.^ I cdnnot but* return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ©ofyours 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gahi ? You must strive 
to retain^ that great reputation ^of yours. You must take 
care' lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No* 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom. 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu^ 
larity* of mine ? 

Nullum unquam vtrfyum. ^ humanianmus. DC (1), 18. 

« Pt. I. 75. s caB9r6. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus quiBque : altissima qucsque flumina : quinto quoque verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis siuf quamque rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means ^wnu that I could name:' * some 

we know of.* 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorem 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor isteindicat esse qtioadam cives imperitos, sed non muUoe. C. 
(c) Otium preestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint. C 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Obs. Not always : e. g. ilJam ocerbissiTnam miniatram Prsetorum avari- 
tiae calumniam. C. Ep. ad Q. Frair. 1. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
ilium. C. Xenophon Socraticus ille. C. ^ 

1. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus ilUy qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis iUa vis el 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipater iUe Sidonius. C— 4. line* 
■archus, auditor Panstii Ulius tui. C. 



248 PHONOITNS, [§9. 60-64 

60. AUquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second placfe.* 

Bene dicere non habet deJinUam aliquam ^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoim 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (h) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Ob8. Aliquis is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
^sorne at all eventSy* ^ some if not much:^ e. g. qui sedulitatem mail poets 
duxerit aliguo tamen praemio dignam, &c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquis diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C. — 2. Si 
hujusce rei ratio aliqua^ &c. C. 

(6) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem afferre. C— 2. Quid 
mihi — tamquam alicui Grcecvlo* oXio&o et loquaci—^uaestiunculam — ^poni- 
tis7 C— 3. Timide tamquam ad oZi^ucwi scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. *^cum quibus te nou tuum judicium aed temporum nnda ccnjunx^ 
runt." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii alid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L, 

63. (a) When ipse with a case ofsui stands for himself, &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (5) when there is to be 

particular emphisis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

OTieself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ipsum praedicare, falsa praesertim, C— 2. Non egeo 

medicine ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
{b) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, &c. — 2. Ipsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be madfe). 



^ P^or *any other ^^ alius ullus is more common (I think) than ulluu 
aliu 9 : but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or ' other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
extimescena nm, &c. C, 

3 In unus aliquis this order should be observed, unless there is another a4i. 
ie, g. aliquis unue pluresve), or the aliquis is emphatic. 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The o f a m u 8,' ' the ° g r e a t,* &c., to be translated by Ule.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium o o f yours (53, ft) 
to the ©famous Academy and LycsBum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due.* Does it « t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the o g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god o o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus © o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some' corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made® of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,*" but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a grdat 
o o n e . * * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, J) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion <^or other? 

1 I^enge anteponere, « I. 363. Begin with ipse. » I. 399, b, 

* peculiar, propriua. To be due, deberi. ^ quisnam, « to attend a person's 
lectures, audire aliquem. Turn the verb into the passive, ' loaa heard by him.* 
^ quidam. 8 tfficere. ^ ex. i" no nature compelling.* ii if 

with no i^Mn) great, yet (a£) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) w gay : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to w, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (Jb) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quem ille in Heliesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
(6) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 

potentissimis regibus infertur, MUhridate et Tigrane ; quorum alter, &c. 

C. 



250 THE RELATIVE. ' [§11.67—71. 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qui = 
the demonstr. is, witli ety nam, igilur, auteniy &c. 

68. Appositions, and even singld adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence *the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house' toouUt 
be : Epaminondas, cujus celeberrimi imperatoris in domo, Ac. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam immortaiem Grsd 
retulerunt. So : * o city whichy* quae urbs, &c. — ' the city hejirst visited^* 
quam urbeni primam adiit. — ^an opinion whichy* quae sententia, Ac, {city 
and opinion being in apposition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumae, a city" which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,* is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of o o u r 

constant' enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you wilP keep the many" and very beautiful" promises, which you 

made me. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com ina famine,^ 

was scourged* with rods.* 

1 To be in possession o^ temre, ^ ConsVojiX, aefnvpiJterrmt : to end the 

fentence. ^fore ut . , . • * mirifiee. « Cynueus. • virgit t 



§ 11. The Relative continued. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by Hie and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timieo mundum SBdificavit Platonis cKeut. 
(6) ^U8D persplcuam omnibus veritatem continet jpropon^io, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 



^11. 72-75. TH£ UELATIVE. 351 

Tiibuta viz, infaenua Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi- 
Qative. 

Senatus ille, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, onus veram speciem RanuuU 
senatus cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, Gt (before), tamen, quidem, que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum : quod tamen, quum te penitiu 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositas senum habetaliquid excusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justs, sed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, veroy enim, igitur^ 
cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 
follows. 

1. Quics auiem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sstima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C — 2. Qui igUur adolescens, nondum tantd 
glorii praeditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, is eft 
existimatione, eSque setate saltavit 7 Cj—3. Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores aliqui gloria prsstiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qiue ergo ad vitam tuendain pertinent, paftim 
sunt in animo, <&c. C 

Exercise 14. 

(r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ^of yours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of yoiir mind. That Rupilius,' who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly, 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
buried with military honoui-s. (r./.) Will therefore^ that Lu- 
cilius,» who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may he, fly 
away secretly ? (r.f.) You are thereforei driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our Uves. 
(r,f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We have scarcely corn* enough' for a month. Let ^those 
thereforei who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of- 
money. 3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fuL), will obtain. 

" LcBdere. & Say: 'which may be enough for ('til') a month.'* Set 

sxample (71) ^ pecwm. abl. 



£02 mTBBROGATIVES. PREPOSITIOWS. [§ 12, 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. Interrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrc^atives, except ne, take the first place in an indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quseritur, cur doctissimi homines de maximis rebus dissentiant. C. 
(6) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, qusritur. C,—2. Q,md1 AUxandrum 
PhercBum quo animo vixisse arbitramur 7 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly J thewholeheaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must Jbe seen next.* When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.^ What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (h) ? I wish to 
remark'' ° h e r e , what^ a calamity over-confidence' usually** is. 

* Ramshom says : camplere^ to fill completely ; implere^ to fill what is hollow 
empty ; opplere^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satietatem dicUur c o mp letum, 
expletum: repletum esty quod exhaustum eraty id fossa: opplctua adau- 
perficiem, r efer ius^ differ tu Sy c onfertus adspativmirUeriuspertineTd. 
^ex. 3 deinceps, * * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him * (jntbj.) 
&c., queerer e ex aliquo, 6 coUoqui cum (diquo. * UticensiSy adj. — so 

Ariminenais below. ^ Ldbet interpcnere, ^ C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

• nimiajiduda. w < jg wont to be.* 



§ 13. Prepositions. 

79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (ft) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the "^reposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Magna cum cuii atque diligentid scripsit. C— 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cumgaufUo, quo prope metum res fuerat. 

(6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
e. g. qud in re; quam ob rem ; e&de causd. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. , 

1. Senatus, quos ad solerel, referendum censuit. C— 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, qtiem contra dicit, laudari a se, Ac. C. — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quoa inter res communicata est. C— 4. Res, qud de agitur. C 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se^ nobis, voids, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quibus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quibtucum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.—2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qu& 
nihil recte fieri, nihU considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus {opp. to adversum eos^ ne contra tearma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faeiles essentm mum caique tribuendo. C. — 2, Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignis non sunt comparandi. C 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vera, auiem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; poH 
vero Sullse victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So: post autem Alezan- 
dri mortem. Nep, — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per voafortunaSf per liberos vestros, inimicis meis. Us prsB* 
sertim quos ego pro vestri salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pi*) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
ogood to you. As to* him, in whose ©hands^ all* power* 
is o 1 o d g e d , I see nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in ©receiving* this nerveless' 
and effeminate* opinion; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fis 

a certain limit,' beyond which, ^they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^•^ nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' * wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly^* required : 

for to what expenses that matter*^ has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matteri concerning which I have || fished ou< a g r e a t d e a 1 '< 

from Hortensius. 

1 Fe/tm with subj. (m/ omitted). 2 The simple relative. ^ dt. 

' To be in any body's hands, pents aliquem esse, ^ Df. (1), 108. > ad 

cUiquid satis docUem se prtsbere. 7 enervaius. ^ mvlidyris, ' mir- 

dum adhibere. i® constUuere rempvblicam. " diceruU, ** recU, 

^8 res. 1* multa. 



§ 14. Cofijunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or. demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
tty aCy atque ; vel, aut ; secL ; at, verum ; nam, namque, eterdm ; 
quamobrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic,' &c. ^ 

I. Id iUe ut audivit, domum reverti noluit. iVep.— 2. Huie si paucos puta- 
tisafiSnes esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. CommerUarios quosdam ArisioteltM 
veni lU auferrem. C. — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulos 

sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C — 5. Gorgis Leontlno tantua 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, soli ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

ItaquCf si aut requietem natura non queereret, aut earn posset alii quadam 
ratione consequl, facile pateremur. C 

88. Quam (kow) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I air 
come to recompense you with some reward, i£ not a great ^one 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom,i 
though I think he will keep his promises^ I will nevertheless hind 
by an oath. Do you o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience, 
it will be all over" with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured °by them with some* reward." If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward* upon me. 

^ Actum esse de. 



\ 

§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse, 

90. Oba. IgiiuTj tamen, ergOy demde^ prcetereoj itaque^ take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem^ enim, 

igitur y take the second place. 

1. Est enim eflfectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C. — 2. Stmt au- 

tern clariora indicia natures. C, — 3. Id autem est perfectum offi- 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil qiiis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; e^^e (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



> Qui* enim erf,, Ac, occurs T\ue. Iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of the 
thing or to its nature. " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim est, nihil enim 
estf nulla bbstdt ratio. — Discrimen proflciscitur ex naturft verbi esse, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vere 
esse^ exstare^ attrahit interrogandi particulam.— Q,ui quserit, quid est enim 7 aiit 
exspectat responsionem nUiilesse^ vel nihil cUiud esse s aut anresvere sitf diibifat, 
Qui interrogat, quid enim est ? de certo genore rei querit, vel, interrogationis 
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1. Dieendum ut enim quod sentio. C. — %, Nihil eat enim aiiud, qnamobrem, 
^. C. — 3. Qui* eat erwrn qui, &c. 1 — 4. Nemo eat igituVf quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (h) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igiiur iUttd efficitur. C. 

(6) 1. Poat vero S uUib mctoriam (hanc consuetudlnem) penitus amlHlmuH. 

C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : poat enim Chryaippum non est 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abed eat entm interfectus. C. 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw atUenif enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsuli imperium in auDum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem^ arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle qmdem for a prcmoun. 
Thus in tihique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video atUem, &c. Num via igitur audire, &c. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusfuran- 

dum, pleUsdtum, 

1. L. quidem PkUippua gloriari solebat C— -2. JRem vero pu&ltoam.— 3 
JuriaquejurandL'^. RogBL^ombvia, plebiave adtie. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary^ reUgion is to men. For 
dome reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vi intenU, nen hoc eaae, vel proraua nihil eaae. Nam tota vis continetnr uno 
▼erbo qtdd. — ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pejtinet, quae verbum eat enclitlcmr 
aomini conjunctum habent." {Hand, T\ira, ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? I approve of that :' for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yon 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? ©We waver'' and change «^ o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :^ for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition' with that*" of the mind. 

1 To be salutary, acduH ease > guidem. * laudo id quidem. 

* animua. ^ unum ex omnUma maxime, ^ proapieere with dat. 

T labare, ^ ceUritaa. * contendere. ^^ The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or haud) generally stands before the Word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {b) Non {haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergOj 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C,—2, Otii 
fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxjitio. C. 

(b) Non igitur de improbo, sed de callide improbo qusrimus. C 

(c) Non Jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuiaaet 
Homerus, nin jam turn honos easet eloquentis. C 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
18 to be verj' emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonida; mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C. — 2. Quid bestisB 7 non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera reci* 
pianti C. 

103. The place of non in the case oTest, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 



256 COMPAEATIVES, ETC. [§ 17. 104-106. 

i. Hi vos, quoniam llbere nonlieet, tacUe rogant, ^. C— 2. Regulo turn 
fuU Jupiter metuendus, ne, <&c. C. — [ When there is antiihesia^ the non 
precedes the antithetical tDord.\ 3. Non modo — non deterritus, aed— 
concitatus est. — 4. Hanc epistolam cur non scindi velim, causa nulla 
est. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C— 2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
efficere non possit. C — 3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatnr. 

a 

Exercise 19. 

105. y should not have risked all* my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ©did Caius°do? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes P I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises, I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamUy* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : ' for my so-great labour.' s Ask the question with ncut which is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. ^ See Dod. delictum. 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
oy quam often precede the comparative. 

I. Adventus hostium fuit agria^ quam urhi^ ternbilior. L.— 2. Maris ntbita 
tempeatasy quam ante promsay terret navigantes vehementiua. C — ^3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutis esse, quam cetatis^ cursum cderxorem. C— > 
4. ThemistocliaTiomGn^ quam SolonUy est iUustriua. C. — 5. Pompejuafalt 
rtatvtuendi meiy quam retinendiy studiosior. C.—6, Pacere, quam 
vulnera/octfitM est. Q. 



^ 17. 107-112. COMPASiiTITES, ETC. 2A9 

107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quoin in omnibus causis gravibns, C. Catar, initio dicendi commoveri so- 
leam vehenientius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as €dt is, when 
not followed by an tnjin, or sic, if a, &c. 

1. Te, inquUy Appi, tunmque caput, do. Zf.^2. Hoc te ano quo poBflun^ ait^ 
modo, fi]lia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dam palato quid sit optimum judicat, coeli, palatum {id ait Ennhu) 
non suspezit. C— -2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, tU narrat Lueaiua, 
Ac. 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
extstinuo, (all four with or without ut,) qtuBso, ohsecro, are oflen 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi credt^ sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, vt op^ior^ L. Cotti et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro vo9, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the < believe * is 
then emphatic. ThtiSf Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi^ subdubi- 

- tabam.— Cie. ad Att, ziv. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause \ 9^ Crede, igiiur mihi, Planee, omnea, Ac— Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ^i t . ^ M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ^ t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
.^klui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes^ a harder ^^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your Jingers.^ These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opponunity slip through your fingers.^ Terrour 
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as Ennius says, banishes^ all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length,* I beseech © y o u , from those, with whom not 
your ©own judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius inUrdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. ^ See Hakd. 

' qnidmi/Uex animo expeetorare. For ex animo others read 
Tenxnr, vacor. < 9cjtmgere, * aUquundo. ^ cot^ungert. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, dtc- 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

9 Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows U is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it Is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the ' Antibarbanis,' appended to the volume. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the aeUve voice is to be turned into the pasrive, or vice 
versa. 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume* 

C. and Df. refer, reflectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

y. M refer to the Vernu MemoriaUt at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial Line* at the end of the volume. 

f:^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

filr Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the liUral trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



> In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in upaeed printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun^ where in 
English we should use a demonstrative,) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
quiy quay quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &c., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prietor pedeetribus ezercitibus prsefuit, et prsefectus classis res 

magnas man gessit. Qwu 6b cauaaa ( = atqut ob eaa causas, * and 
for these reasons*) prsecipuusei honos est habitus. 
(&) Namque omnibus unus insulis prsfuit. In gttd ( = nam in ed) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque LacedsBmoniorum. {Nep. \x. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tam^n, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative Mc, iUe, or even, if there would be any emphasis 
on * w,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimu 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether is should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Pottremo 
imi», qui erat reliquus Dinece JUius Cn. Magius est mortmis. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the *t9' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, ubi. 
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6. Reddita indusarum ex spelnndt bourn vox Herculem convertit. Quem 

quum vadentem ad Bpeluncam Cacua vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
clavft fidem pastorum nequidquam Invocans morte occubuit {lAo.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this siibardinaie 
clause (which then stands first), and either ^»' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I should have spoken to), (if I had seen Hm).* 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {tohom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(jb) * A man by whose treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered U in time.' 
Ii\^ Latin ; 

* A man {lohose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by U).* 
(c) Thus instead of 

< Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adept! sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 
*Non vident id ee cupere, (quod si adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui aut gladia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' (Cie.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c.; qui, quum ejus, 4cc.,' 
qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; ad quuniy 
&c. So not qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Inti;, Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, °a man who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world/ Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, ©a man who, if fate had kept* him alive ofor a 
longer © time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — ^His 
death was the ruin of • all his fellow-citizens,^ by whom he 
was slainc because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil"* in death, <> for that if any sense remains 
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after it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 
The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be- 
trayJ^ themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine^ both of duty 
and of morality :™ those Qtherefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion," but when he was returning thence,P 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by immdus except when the meaning is 
universe. When the earth or its countries are meant, orltia terrcB or terrarum 
should be used; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingit^ or accidit ? ^ reservare, d immature. 
• perdere, f civis. ♦ S Dod. interficere, h Part I. 161, 06»., and 
end of 162. i * in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vis. k indicare. Express 
both ipse and suus, Pt. I. 368. i disciplina. ■» Say, * of living well.' 
^ personam sustiaare, <> in potestatem redigere, P Use rel, adverb. — m 
redperu 



(On Rhetorical Figures,) 

1. GeminatiOy or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquAi misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. RepetitU) (inavoupoQa), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumam praBsidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigiliie, ^m^iJ tim#r 
popull, nihU consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senates locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

3. Conversio (apti<nQoq>ri), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigillae nihil te moverunt, timer populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, Ac, 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) QuMlegemtulit? Rtdlus, Qttw majorem partem populi suffragiis pro- 
hibuit7 Rullus. Quis comitiis prsBfuit? RvUus. Quis decemviroa 
quos voluit renuntiavit 7 Rtdlus. (C.) 

5. TraduciiOy when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
clavcies. ^^ 
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(a) Eum tu hominem appellas, qui si fuisset fumw, nunquam tain ciodelitei 

vitam hominia petisset. 
(6) Q,ui nihil habet in vita jucundius vitdy is cum virtute vUasn non potest 

toUere. (C.) 

6. Folysyndetx)n (TtoXvavydeTov)^ the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, et amicum Isdebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebaB. (C.) 

7. Annaminatio (nagovofjiaala) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ^ut eum Qpn facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra Ucttem qnidem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublicte pestem non paulisper reprimij sed in perpetuum eom- 

primivolo. (C.) 
(c) Expetenda magis est decemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortuna. (C) 

8. 'O^otojTTOJToy, when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioTBksvTov. — ^Both occur in tiie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. ^laoxaXov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
(a) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria v^tutem comparavit. 

10. 'Avxl&Bxov (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

{a. Est igitur hsec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex natur& ipsfi arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumus nt 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (avTifisTajioXrji) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Q,uia stultus es, ea re taces ; non tamen quia taces, eft re stultus es : ei 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {litavodog)' is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquendasi- 
mus Scsevola haberetur. (C.) 

13. Gradatio (xXI//a5) is the mounting up as it were from one 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GraecisB fuit penes Athenienses ; Atheniendam potltl van^ 
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Spartiatn; Spartiatas raperaTere Thebani; Thebanos Maoedttnei vice- 
runt, qui imperium Graeciae brevi tempore adjunxerunt Asiaiu bello sub- 
actam. {Ad Herenn,) 

14. IdJtwnmsfifftg is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium— non audeo totum diceio. (C) 

15. Dissolviio (aavvdstw), the omission of the copulative con* 
'unction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, cuatodiri, ad senatum adduci juasit (C.) 

16. CarrecHo (htwo^oiins) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen Tivit Ybritl immo vero etiam in Senatum venit. (C.) 

17. BubitaUo is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tuiatud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nani qao te digno 
moribustuisappeliem nomine? (C.) (H^re is also qposicpMtf.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Litteris delector.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitic] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man"* from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration'' of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Coic- 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who in 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
°what is the foundation (pi.) of ©all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['OfAOionKOTov, ofioiotiisvtw.'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? ['Aptl&nop,'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en 
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tangled by pleasure? [*AvttfierajioX^,] I do not~ cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolenl 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you chaise 
me' with this, ^ a m an who have never in my life pursued^ any 

thing but virtue and learning? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation.^ {^AtripSttorJ] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Cokrbctio.] Literature delights me : why 
''do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatic] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• oblectare. Comp, Dod. obUctaiio. b Dod. puer. « 359. * Dod. 
vdus (2). • honeatissimua. t * of new things.* Should * things * be ex- 
pressed 7 C. 5. ff expetcre, 483, (2). h convichtm facere, > immo 
vero» J ' an^ongBt.* 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ^ us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a *, that the Athenians, 
having been praised"* by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 
so high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised** a statue* to his honour'' at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when^' 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded' with 
the most splendid honours. 

* AUicOf orum. b 'because (I. 516) they had been praised.' Since thii 
clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand ) 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « 4n a certain ode ' {carmen). When * a certain * mesZM 
a particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it shoald 
be translated by quidam. When certus is so used, it implies that one has good 
reasons for not being more explicit : ^uoties ego eum et qwmio aim doiore vtdi 
visolentiaTn certorum hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use certus^ imless the meaning is, * a certain one^ — you hum 
prttty ipelFvhidi (or leAam) / mean,* d < To set a high value on,' magni/k 
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cere. Adapt this phrase to mean, * so high a valut* • Which pronoTm 

should be used for the ' that * of celebrity 7 (I. 381, 6.) f Not only— but aUo : 

here simply, et—et (both— -and). 8 ob, h To place or erect (a statue), 

simvlacrum or atatuam ponercy locare, statttere^ or {Nep.) constUuere. i What 

words express whoU-lengih sculptured images 1 With what distinction 1 (DM. 
xTnago.) k < to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed : 

* it is not therefore wonderful:* for *that* use *i^* «. ^ *When.* Does 

the ' tohtn ' do more than simply dale the time ? (See 1. 489.) n ed facilitate. 

o received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase bb *tobe loaded, presented, <&c., with 
gifts.' ^honoribue mac tart. (Cic,) On the derivation of tl^ word see 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note «». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy** the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion,^ his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand^ to be on their guard,* © telling' them 

that he was very powerful^ in speaking, and possessed such^ 

ability! and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^appeal 

the better. 

• To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alieui, 
or alicuirei, jtdem derogare or abrogare. b 'render it suspected to th« 

judges.' *^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

axd a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of *Soera' 
tee* 8 epeedi,* — 'his accusers^* let it be : *ihe accusers of So crates^' and — *his 
speech ;' placing * ^e accusers of Socrates * first. d To warn beforehand, pr«- 
numsre. (I. 75.) • To be on one^ guard, sibi cavtre. t (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a '/cw.' s Jhbe very powerful, plurimum posse. h Such, w, 

eOf id : repeat it before * dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. ^ 

l(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
withdisdain,** accused* Tennes to^ his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance* of his innocent grand- 
son ; and the chest floated** to the island of i Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened^" it (r), and learned w h at had 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne, ■» but even 
named tlie island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even* wor 
shipped him as a god ^after his (p) death. 

• Since it is left doubtful which was her right name, what word shonld be 
used for * or ? * (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b « being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for ^refuse,* that means to refuse a pleasure, whether a sinfid one or 
not. Dod. negare (end). c Which is the best word for to accuse faiselyl 

(I. 201.) d apud. • plane. C. 9. f inchidere, implying to put into, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in : but also the abL Antormu or- 
matoain celld Concordus incltisU.—-p<sne oraiumem in epiatolam indnsii 
indudere aBqumt in custodias, (Cic.) Sferre opem. ^ deferri (ad). 

i I. 140. i I. 489. k Dod. aperire. i res, » To offer any body 

the throne, deferre regnum alicui. » 'from (de) his own name.' •Nay 

-even: qmnet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived* 
ii^ith'* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred^ even 
tO immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) whick 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of' that 
opinion»f of Teucer's, [that] * every man's* country is" wherever 
he is"" well off J "" 

» Not, ^um Ulysses^ but Ulysses^ quum^ Ac. I. 489. b «as itis in tht 

fables.' « 1. 128, 130. d apud, • ' Feminines in o (a« «c^ 

Calypso^ DidOy Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in iis (echua^ Didus^ Sa^ 
phus\ the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oni, onem respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Caesar preferred tiw 
regular Latin declension, onis, oni, oncm, one. f I. 227. ^ !• 381 (6). 

^ nmUafacturus. iL441. ^D'oA. setUeniia, i jumjw- 

» I. 460 (a). n I. 460 (&). » a am well ofij' bene est mih£. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound •» opinion* of Gobryas s, 
and [one] which every day's** experience* confirms,^ namely,* 
' that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a g^^*^ 
manyi men grow insolent,*^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

' AdmSdum (ad-modum, *to a degree') is 'very* with adjectives, participl6«i 
and adverbs. b gra;eis (weighty). « Dod senUnHa. * A4j. <P>^ 
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Hdianua; but see the next note. • Experieniia in the best prose writers is 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is twu*, or itsus rerum; res; tempuBf 
Ac. [m Tac. also experientia.] Hence experientia docet^ and the like, should not 
be uaedj but tempos or rerum nana docet. With rerum U8ua the adj. quatidianvM 
should be left out. [Virgil has * apihus quanta experientia parcU.' Geor. 
1. 4.] f * declares to be true.* e videlicet as the second word, 

b DifiT. 93. Ddd. invenire. i Dod. plerique. k Inaoleacere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it Is better, g 
however, to use inaoUntemJUri ; aeinaoUnter efferre or gerere, Ac (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains* of Greek literature that are now extant/ 
none in my opinion*^ is more remarkable than the Theogony • of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot* be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,'' and of its particular portions, ^ or in the va* 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that'' [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this gfoundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b ^AJl—whick^ is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of* see 1. 165, h.) b monumenia, « auperease : * now,' 

liodie. d-Dod. seatentia. * TJuogonia. f Relative pron. t Omit 

* not :' using neque-^neque with the ablatives. h argumentum. i re», pi. 

k I. 386. 1 causa. » Uo be to-be-preferred.' part, in dua, *>■ Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in i9, not ibua, poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis {not poejnatibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by"* which he meant, not, as very many" 
subsequent*^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that * mattee ' was not 
created till afterwards * To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power* mattee would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* I. 381, b. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : 'whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man? ' quern tu inteUigia (or inteUigi via) 
aapientcm? ^ Dod. plerique, d Simply ;)<w/«a. • (See the first 

Unes of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) f aignificatio. s « which is empty 
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' (vaemut) of all matter.' k copulatriXt icia, i Where tee repeat the 

substantive in this way, the B.omans (being richer in demonstrative pronouns 
' than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when we use another substantive with ^auch* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * this prince * were 
used in reference to 'ii/tfarancfer' which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word ^prince* untranslated, and say 

^'firrhe.* J 'nor any thing.' What word for any (thing) 1 Pt. I. § 50. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an int-ricate*' and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains'* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls.* Epicurus thinks tfiat our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong^ that, having so many points of agreement toiik 
swine,^ he should differ from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allow i to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he^ may perchanceJ^ be a coci? to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was» Agamemnon. 

1. ^ Apitd. ^ pertwbaiua. ^ impluxUua. Apermansre, •'whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f nefa». t * since {quum, I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' b < by this one thing.' 

2. i tribuere. J Dod. continuus, k If^orte is ' accidentaUy^* except aftei 
ti^ ni»if nurrij »«, ecquid, where it is the regular word for * perchance.' Here use 
fortaaae, i *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again!* I know for a certainty,** that I coula 
not find« a beginning'^ for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive. * 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which' you cured for 
mes three years ago?^ at Ferrara :•» except that' this was [of] a 
milder) [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day after my seizure.^ 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by» the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre- 
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scribed' for me himself, but also maae upi a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

2. * ConvaUacere. By what tense should ' lam well ' be translated 1 b < cer- 
tainly.' Both cert 6 9cio and certo ado occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: eerte scio meana^ *it is certain thajtlknow^ certo seio, *I have a 
certain hunoUdge qf the thing atatedJ Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invenire. dprincipium. • more wished (optatiue) by you.' f qualie. 

s * drove away from mtt*febrim abigercy diseutere, h Ferraria, » nisi 

quod. J ' Mild,' mUia et remieaue. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody/ decedit. {€) : ab aliguo diacedit, Krebs warns 
against reliquU or deaeruit quern, Doletus quotes a febre relvnqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ".) ^ medicamenta, pi. » miaaio aani(uinia. <> de. 

P * To prescribe ' (of a physician), remedioj medicameTUa, &c., preeacriberej prtB" 
cipere {Cela.) ; prtBacribere^ or morboproponere (Nep.). ^ Muretus uses conficere 
ac concirmare {qf which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo diliure^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,* that a brave man should *» 
die by his own hands" rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
assertedjff that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards,* and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1 . • ' it was commonly (vulgo) believed.* b I. 191. • * To die by one's 
own hands,' neeem or mortem aibi conaciacere^ morterA or vim aibi inferre; manua 
aibiqferre^&cf iDod.ferre: choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f ' that that opinion of men.* 8 pronurUiare' 

i» *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' Ac ^^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo non, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t f;^' ae interjicere, ae occidere^ are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) ae ipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) : Craaaum maple manu interfectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 i and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
of Cicero's, cum ipse sese conaretw wt-c id ere. {Kreba.) 

12* 
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rhen the following clause is negative, or equivalent to a negative, and boa 
' buses have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not ev;en ; ovy but scarcely. 

nonmodo i^dru-^Ocm, 

i •edmx, 
^Should the * not* he inserted or omitted here 1 i ignavus. (Dod. p. 234, 4.) 

2. J docire. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as Aristotle* s view atated b^ 
the wrUcTf and therefore in orat. obUq. (See I. 460.) k * and not {netpu) 

equal to tearing that calamity,' <&c. Should equal be translated by (Eqau, 
tequaliSf or par 7 (Dod. cequua.) I aiUem. ™ ' an efieminate weakness 

imoUitieB) of soul.* 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides heing^ as 
eager** and diligent imitator of the artifices," which he perceived^ 
them to have employed* for^ moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes'' 
of theirs to his own orations. 

» * and not (neque) only waa— but also introduced.* b acer. « sing. 

d t. «. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but indefinitely^ such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. * vU, 

tin. .9 versari. h enihymema, atia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!* 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived. •* I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening," and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst thtm^^ 
who did not declare it as his firm lelief^ that, when you' wrote h 
such language,^ the recovery i of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2, I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted hut this one"* [affliction], to 
see" those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood! 

1. » *8ad» and bitter" to ns.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra. « * which 
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although, Ac— -yet/ d »To arrive' (of a letter), aferri, it being always 

brought to the receiver.—* Till.' What mood 7 I. 507, 508. • fieri vespcri 

(yesterday in the evening). f * any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391. 

» * To declare one's conviction ' (or firm beUef ), statuert often with aic or ite. 

Ego autem sine uUd dubitatioru sic atatuo et judico^ neminem habuiatej 

&c. (Cic, de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; nisi hoe ita statuisse *, — ts—facturum.) h ita. 
i solus. J < that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, <&c.' 

k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid. — the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a persuasion that the thing is hopeless &c.). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperare, desperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aliqud re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' « ' how great a blow Prance, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' » Active voice.— 3/rticfu* par'ire. • * Thia 
one thing remained to — France,* Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cei- 
tain** islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life"^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together'* most delightfully and pleasantly, in a« most beautifuU 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright]^ in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning*^ the leaves of the 
trees {p) are softly stirred,' and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

• D6d. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : ' Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in whf ch they flourished has long been past ; veteres^ inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b ' Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

c saancte religioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
a inter se. • I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful^ as ap- 

plied to objects that please the sight? [I. 212, note v.] e distinguere, 

properly to. relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
bnitet difuso lumine ccdum. (Lucr.) i * there.' 3 ' all [things].' 

^Jlabellay pi . ^ ventilare. Ut cum purpureas ventilat aura comas. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to sober prose; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, thifl 
IS perhaps permissible here. ™ blandiri. "What case 7 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient authors are not agreed* upon the reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some asserts 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain* before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Venus,^ % be- 
cause that animal*^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, X which he*) hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bin! seems« to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] infiicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. '^ * We are not agreed^* non satis convenit inter nos (de aliqu& re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) b < To assert ' is n o t aaaerere, *^ * that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (gratus) to each was wont to be slain,' &c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. * <and because a wild-boar had, &c. it was not- 
lawful (n«/iw), that sacrifice should be made {rem divinam Jieri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.* 

2. • * thought,' piUctre. t gaUua gdUinaceus. ' The verbs »eem» — 
inflicts express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood ? If so, why 1 »» insigniier Uedere 
(Cic. has inaigniter diUgere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing^ is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,* 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought {is 
this,* let us confess what common-sense^^ itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is nof^ better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquence* better*^ than in refining^ 
and beautifying philosophy. 

» Dod. imago. Choose the word that means * any plaaic work : in opposi- 
tion to tdbuUEf pieturee (pictures). t> Use the fig. asyndeton. * in a word,' 
denUpie; * votive-offerings,' cfonoria. {Liv.) « ' this is impious (ne/aritw) 
even to be thought.' Cogitare^ which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or emplo3ring itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio, * nequs 
— neque. f * any where.* Vsquam follows the same mle as vUus^ 1. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : a/tcu&t and uspvam answer 
respectively to aUquis and quispiam; ubivia to quivis, qmUbet s diemtk 
i9pia» k prtBdariua. i excdUrt. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible'' that I could derive 
pleasure,* I wUl not say^ from your^ grief, but from any^ [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn* from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly » grieved, as soon as) the news of my 
illness^ reached i you."* 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I firqj 
saw you, and heard from'^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and mrtue^^ I have had no fonder wish^ 
than to be loved by you. 

1. * * that it would be ' (that I could derive, Ac.) b * To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, d^c, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, &c., « « aliqua 
re. 6 nannwdo. d I. 389-391. • Uhe truth* must be trans- 
lated by vera (* true things '), whenever the meaning is, *tDhai w tnu,* *tru6 
things.' If a single thing is meant, the sing, verum may be used. Veritas is 
* truth/ as an abstract notion. t necetse est, I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. f gratissimua. k < that (^uooO I learnt.* «n/«22t^6re, the notion 
heingy of 'being made aware,* i vehementer, J I. 512. ^ valdvdo 
{* state of health ') or infirma valehuio, Cic. has two or three times inoaliittdOf 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. l aferri : allaium esse. ™ ' to 
where you are,* iMtuc. I. 387. 

2. n *from elsewhere,* aliunde. » eximius. P »a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' « * nothing has been more desirable (pptabiUus) 
tome.' ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty^ and refined* artifice to check*) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, with the characteristic selfconfdence of his age^* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knmoledge 
that a statesman required,s Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his oum answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge* 
nf^ justice and injustice.! 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering™ himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted') that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession'* about 
himself. 

1. * iimenbi, b urbanus^ which denotes refined and polished wit. 

« eUgana. Cicero speaks of an el eg an a jocandi genua: 'to check,' repri- 
mere. d Dod. auperbia. • quwn. I. 489. f * which is wont to be 

the character (ingenium) of that age.' What is the word for age ^ 'time of 
life?* fi 'with all those things which had reference (pertin^re) to govern- 

ing tho state.' * To govemt* adminiatrare^, of a statesman managing it under a 
so- ereign power. h ' by questioning step-by-step ' (-paulaivm), Ctuintilian 

nas paulatim et (tit dicitur) pedetentim interrogare. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' *Tc 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem 00 perdtueref ut, Ac. ' To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperte effici (ex). I Dod. invenire. k Dod. cognUio. 
1 jtutur/if injuatum : not the abatract justitia, but that which is actually jtt«< 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. >n ' because-^he thought.' (On the mood after qitod, see I. 518.) 

» 'not— any thing whatever,' nihil proraua. « Faieri. Translate ^da- 

fendedi 'aaaerted,^ by the fuatorical preaent. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming" [men's] 
minds with a love of honour'^) and worth, ^ may be perceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, that** every • fifth year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Homer, s 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin* what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but ,that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative J of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. » To value highly, magnijacere. Ho^ must this be modified to express 
^how highly V b dignitaa ( ^ worth, virtue) as in Cic. vcluptalem concea- 
auram dignitatis Ac. ® exiatimare. d I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 
d. f Express the preposition ' in.* The Panathenaic festival, Panatht- 
naica (sc. solemnia). Varr. s ' of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h * thus they thought' i Dod. jubsre. J copioae expcrtere. k pro- 
I ajilwr (ad oliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedeemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtseus. 
For though in general^ they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
nof* fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a Zlaw/ that whenever^ an army [of theirs] was draton up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempti of death in their 
country's cause, ) J by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death 7us plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. • *To pay an honour to any body/ honorem alicui habere^ tribuere; honore 
aligium qfficere : not honorem alicui exhibere, b ceteroqui ( :e 4n other 
respects/* with this exception.'). * o/tcntt*, I. p. 77, note y. Aneque. 
« Diff. HI. Idiom given for *donU Wee to,* Ac. f *had appointed by 
law,' lege amstituere. 8 ' as often as/ quoties. h cum hostibua 
dimicaturus in procinctu constUisset, i Participle. Should you 
use spemerey coniemnere^ ox deapicere? (V. M. 5.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.' 

2. k (the plays) *of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should be 
♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams.) 
« We sleep through whole nights,» and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which** we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words Wqfa philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some^ dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow"* from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as- [mere dreams]. For out of J such* a number and 
variety [of them], it would.be more wonderful if nothing ever* 
came true* of what we '\ see when we are asleep.'' 

» I. 302. b I. 477. * I. 402. d * to come true,* eradercy or 

epenire, both Cic. • earogitore, to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

point. ( vanita*. * comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex alignd 
re fffld followed by ut : here by vi ne ; Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberi. ) ;/i; 
Mritbabl. k C. 10. 'I. 402. "* per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

(^Semiratnis.) 

1. Semiramis is said to h&ye gained a throne^ from* a verylcw* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such injluence over || kir^ Ninus,' that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askf 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once* thrown outi (358) in conversation, 
that there was'^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name* it openly and fearlessly, 
^ whatever^ it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad- 
minister justice'' for but*'^ a single® day : and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] as they do youJ*^ 

1. » * To gain a throne,* ad regnum pervenire. h ex. « kvmiUi 

et cibjeetus. d Dod. asUitua.' « Dod. paulatim, f 'had 
so bound {a»trvngere) king Ninus to herself.' fs petere. (See I. 252; 
Remark.) 

2,^aliquando» linjicere. )jubere^ I. 76. ^ profUai. 

I guicqtdd tamdem, ™ tribuere, ^ju» dicere. « tmua, P 'as 
(qmmadmodum) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

(Semiramis continued,) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : iJiat such was the 
king*s pleasure ;« that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority and power. When (512) the*'* day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"> the throne in royal pomp/ Vast crowds 
assembU^ [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments^ issues 
some commands of no great importances 

» CertuM. • dido audimtem esae^ with dat. of person. « 'that so 

it pleased the king.' ^prmtsac, ^ imperium. f cii2lii», Im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. s * A very great concourse (concursus) takes place.' 

b txperUndi eausS. i * commands some things (ace.) of no '3t frm» 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,^ whatever 
she commandedy^ she orders the roycU body-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death :' he is put to death. In ihia 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, > and whose 
famous) hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiraiionJ 

» * Wken * = * as soon as * (512). What tense and mood 7 (514.) b gerio, 

« * in all things.* With respect to the place of ' afl,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as generaly not as confined to stibstarUives only. d satellite* 
ac stipatores regii corporis, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatorts corporis 
constituit eosdem mirUstros et satellites poiestatis.) * comprehendere, 

( ijiterjcere. s ita, b 'from^) [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 

lasting [one].* Lasting, diviurrms : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diumus and dvutumus. This is called Parorumuuiot see above, p. 
264.^ So non magis amore quam more^ (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore, 
(Cic), Ac' i of hrick, latenema. ) I. 381. ^pensUis. 

1 ( had such admiration.* C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge* of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak ♦ Greek, would use no« language but**' that**' of Plato. 
And then** Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,' and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

*■ in primis. h exiHimator. « non alius, d Norme is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but *non is often used 
without 716 in vehement questions— especially questions of appeal.' 
* tradere. t pr<Bceptum, S unus omnium optime, b <of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.* 

Exercise 27. 

1, Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such* a firmness of mind, as« neither*" the 
allurements of pleasure (ph), nor the fires* of pain (p/.), nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (p/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the; fear of death, can shake* and overt]irow> 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds™ of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together • on the ground for ^'^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. > ejficere. ^it^ea^id, (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. d Tranalata 
net^^«r— Tior— nor, by I. 478 (4). ^fax (torch). f Dod. spemere, 

i conveUtrCy ' pull violently from its place.* b labefactare, 

2. i propUrea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. 1 Diff. 94. k < to arrive thither/ 
eo pervenire. J D6d. <Uiu» {%). ^Jlaiua {Us). » digladiaru 

• inter ««. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write' to me in Liftin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly** difficult 
[task]. Consequently, • the Latin** letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,* but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly toritten^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage » you therefore to hope with confidence,) and" not to doubt 
but**^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one day^ attain* to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accotnpUshment, as weU as in 
others. ** 

•^ 75. i> oppido, « Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,* 

Latine. See I. 53, note *. • I. 383. t omni ex parte. t ematr 

daJhts, k nitidiores et cuUiores. ijubeo, * I bid you.' J bene, 

kl.364. laliquando. ^ Dod, invenire, ^aUquie. •'ofthi* 

kind also.* 

Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness,) 

Certainly, when all' my medical- attendants'^ asserted.repeat- 
edly^ with one« consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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my recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing** else* of *» the 

* Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

^mecHci. ^ diditare, ^ aummus, A ' of my escaping,' 

eeadendi. • I. 66. ( imminem. e alius, k I. 252, Obs. 

I errata. J * more violently, or linger.* Comparatives of vehementtr 

and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same stthject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
worldy*' that the stains contracted'' in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight^ and reject the 
teA^tations*^ of vice (pL), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir,g that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolutioni by 
your example, so you would be kind enough J to assist me [to do 
so], not onlyk by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 

* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 

» * I II have been left by God in this life.* b * To contract a stain,' macu- 

- lam coneipere: ' to blot it out or e^ce it,' macul(fmi delere or eluere. 
« omittere. d iUecebrcB. • saUem jam aenex. ( C. f vif 

clarissime. b incitare. i animi met proposUum. ) dignarL 

k *not only— but also,' et^et) or in the usual weiy,non8olum~'eedetiam. 
1 'for me.» 

Exercise 31. 

{Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjunction 
at the head of the sentence must be ondtted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response* given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out' [that] || hy the name cf 
mother the earth, [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
hones || in her (r) body, 

* * The Ovidian DeucalioQ.* ODicUamu. b sor». « ara, d mid 
ligere. * Subj., as being a thought oiDcucalitnCa, 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] suhmit to ptmishment vnth a better grace, *' when^ th«y 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,*^ and that what** they complain of'*) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* * bear II wWi a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
' all men — vfheny* by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). * * On the 
rhetorical art,* rhetariew, « ponere. t qwxpu. f 'were tile firs 
{jyrtorea) In ^inflicting injury.' b = < those things which.' • 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of •^ a * severe disease, and sufferea 
so much from U^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (|?) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but'.'^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* 171 mmbum incidere or cadere. b « was so shaken or oppressed by it ;* 
morho urgeri^ tentariy qffligi (Cic), coriflictari (Corn. Nep.). « bini, the two 
months being considered as one space. Bini * extra distributionem sig- 
nificat duo, non aeparatim^ aed eimul sumpta.' {PacciolaH.) d L 
231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum ox vim morbi depeUere, f ad- 
modum tarde ac lente, f prisHnua, 

Exercise 34. » 

I send you badk your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,*» much less* to censure. Your* judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant jind «i good Latm.^ 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was'*^ principally^ by my advicei that youi 
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persuaded to add this accompUskmenii of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

* censura. ' b Diff. 108 (1). * To cavil at,' calumniari, « * much 

less,* 7i«dwm,* I. 443. d « and quite (pZanc) Latin.' « I. 517, note x. 

f • To make such progress,' tanhtmprqficere. * I. 516. h poHsHmunif 

I. 364. i Use the subst. catctor. (See I. 364.) i * thought that this 

credit (laus) — should be added,' — conjtmgere, as it was to be, not appended to 
them, but united with them. k omamtnia. 



Exercise 85. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,* there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer* your coming,* which 
for^^^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March' 19.* 

\ I. 494. b Sen. uses valeiudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is TuwocomFtem, from vovoKOftcToy. ^ I. 252. d I. 75. * adBcnhu 

t tantopere, i I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus :— 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus vnum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binoa. 

Exercise 36. 

The more» lazy* 1 groto'^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratify*" both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire'i in your 
bed-room. 

• I. 407. ^ Dod. ignavia. • 'age makes me.» dl. 489. 
• eaae. t argimentum. f Gerund. h » will have done [a thing] 
most gratifying,' groMsaimua, I ivierodUum, ) /ctmb Paschalet, 
k * there shall be prepared for you* » focu», 

* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses rum modo Instead of it afler 
lie— -^ttufem^' 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;• but they make up fon 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts oflhew^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*' afiTection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-time,^ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifesf* to my [family], when 1 am gone A 

*■ * are certainly rare,' raruM quidem. b eomperuare, < suanioB. 

J < many [things] in them.* " amorem prtBStart (to manifest by sab- 

stantial kindness). f ' to me alive.* ff tanctc. k Difil 2. 

t ' diall hoive ceased to be.* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property^ [which is] small® indeed,* but in a tolera 
hly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you oome in 
the spring J I am so strong* both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy,** I seem gs tf I might* arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man \\from any things but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing. » 

• De. b res (pi.). c modicus. d 1. 383. • *but sofficiently 
nninvolyed,* satis explicatus. (So Cic. protincia* quam ihaximt apta e xp liea- 
taque.) t sub tempua vemum. ff ^ To be strong,* viggre. b apo- 
plexU or apoplexia, i* to be able.* \ attingere, k '[fromjanv 
other circumstance,* res, i < in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]' not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there waj 
not a single** soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost** their eyes. And desiring" to * produce evidence 
of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,f they counted 
over before"* Marius about thirty thousand arrows^ [which had 
been] shot] into the castle, and brought to Mm the shield^ of the 
centurion Scaeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
boles. » 

* In such enumerations the possessive adjective is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of partitive gen.^ or ex, Ac. Caesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thusnotf^rt eireiter seplttaginta ceeidenmL (BeU. Civ. 
1 46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lost in any way), demdermrL 
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o * Single ' after general negatives, such as nemoy mUlua, Vieque quUquam or 
lUluSj is best translated by omnino = ' at all, in all/ which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo — omniTio, d I. 56, n. ^ ' when (quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) t labor (sing.). e * their danger.' h *To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cuu i For military mat* 

ters CaBsar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Csesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thjousands first, then the gen., and then the nuTriber of thousands, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, miUia passuum decern ; miUia hominum circi- 
ter vi^inH, Ac. J ' To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere. k » the shield being brought (referre), [there] were 

found in it,' Ac. i^ 



Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened** their gates; and all,® both inhabitants'* and soldiers, came 
forth" to meet*^ Valerius mth their congratulations ;* Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before* Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that^ he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated^ the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

» Veienses b V. M. 7. « universi, d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town). " exire. f ' To meet ' is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat., ire {exire, <&c.) obviam alicui. 8 < congratulating.' h deduct, 

i ad. J I. 75. k C. 25. i conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re. 

"■ tncdumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up^ the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These**^ [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sest^nia 
by J their honey. 

» / have heard y<m say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
audivi te dicentem. b * to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' « agellus. d sane. * alvearium^ i. e. a system o/ 
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• • • 

bee-hives. ' o&Mptr«. ff apiattrvm. ^ Ck>ntiiiue Utiia in dUiftu 

» narration. i vi per^tque ducerent. ) ' to make so much by any thing,' 

rteiptrt (with ace. of the thing) tx. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no» food [for them] naturally-growing* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Wee he9t:^ such as* roses» wild- 
thyme,« balm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,* lucerne, i and especially cytisus, which ia extremeltf 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though'^ this is best for*^> [their] health, thyme is best wiih 
reference to the"" making of hcmey.' For ^'^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, because p the thyme is there good and 
* abundant.* 

* » not.* (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalis. « * most follow.' d * Oust are J 
Obs. All the names are to be in the singular. * serpyUum. t apieutrvm. 
€ ocimum, b cyperum. > medica (sc. herha). ) utiUssimus. 

k < from/ ab. i * to the other equinox of autumn.* What ia the word for 

* other ' of ttoo things 1 m < as this is best— so thyme,* &c., ut-^sie. ^ ad, 
•meUificium. T^jjuod. - ^fretpietis. 

Exercise 43. 
{On ike Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is**' 
indeed nowhere, [Where] this [art] does not exist : since^ even the 
most uncivilized*' nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple^ [remedies] for* the cure' of wounds and diseases. Amcxig'^) 
the Greeks, || however, it was caltivated considerably' more than 
amoDgsf" other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since i iBsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its ittfdncy,^ 
was tDorshipped (tfter his death as a god.^ 

^ y. M. II. b siqmdem. « imperiHssimus, dprompitt» Q^ e. 

teady at hand). • ad. t auxUxum^ i. e. hdp against them, wfaethei 
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whoU OT partial cure. s aliqaciniOy 1. 402. h in, with abl. i oe. 

J tUpoU^um, with subj, ^paulo, i vulgaris. » *inB recelred 

Into the number of the gods.' recipi. 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

After* t^him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afibrded no^^^ inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described^ 
II them (r) not as having rendered thepi any' aid against^ pesti- 
lence,'' nor^ the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure* wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations, i" From which it [plainly] appears,"^ that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which™ they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^"> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

• Deinde, b * Trojan.* « mediocris, d comnUUtones. • proponere, 
with inf. t The regular words after negatives are quiaquam and uUua : but 

alifuis is sometimes found. According to McUtfute this is : * when the thing 
either reaUi/ exists^ or might he supposed to have existed.* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
V&eaUquis here : and see I. 160. Vtn, with abL b Dod. loss, i V. 

M. 19. )feTrum. k Tnedicamentum. i pars, » Diff. 8. 

B * Author' is never aiutor (but scriptor, Stc.) except when, as here, he is our 
aiUhorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

(Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remeiits^ against 

bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good healA,^ on 

account of their good habits' [of life], which neither sloth^ nor 

luxury had corrupted. For« it is'®^ these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then^^^ amongst^^ ourselves, have injured«.[men*s] 

constitutions. And consequently, *» this complicatedi [art of] 

medicine, which was unnecessary in former daysy and is so now 

amongst other nations,) enables^ hut a very few^ of us to reach the 

beginning (pi.) of old age. 
........ 13 
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• inUr nuUa auxUia, followed by gen. ^ * yet that it generally (plenimqiM^j 
feU-to-men*s-lot (contingere) good.' « more». d Dod.'^gTuietii. 
« nquidem, t prius, there beuag only ivo casea mentioned. ' qffligtre: 
* constitutions,* wrpcra, ^ V. M. 20. i muUipUx. i * neithei 
necessary in former days-'-nor amongst ^ other nations.' In former days: 
olim, y. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perducU ad, &c. i rir aUqid. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yd 
suffered no lass or disaster,^ they being<^ [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every things for every day** a great number of ships 
arrived from oM parts* to bring them provisions : nor could ike 
wind bloto from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
themJ He,f on the other hand,!" having consumed all the com 
round ahout,^ was in great distress ;) but yet his men''^ bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind' 
that, after*^ suffering the same [hardships]! in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put an 
end» to a very formidable* war : they rememberedp that, after*^ 
suffering great distress«» before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

* milUum numeruB. b eapue integnB atque inadume9. According to Dod. 
incolumU and integer both mean ' unhurt and untouched :' integer^ opp. to < bang 
attacked,^ incolumiaj to * being wounded.' Dod. salvus, e quum iUi, d 69, 1. 1 
« undique, t < nor could any wind blow, but {qtUn) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter {party < Could* should be the imperfedf as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. ff ipse, h autem, ifar and vide, 
J angustuB (a < strait '), pi. k < these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
n patientia, » canficere, » maximua, ' I. p. 72, note q. « inogua 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. " * To gain a victory,' vidarem 
or victoreM deoktere, with gen. of coiyise. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,»» being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
11)6 rest turned their backs and fled from the 6eld> But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any greai 
distance A 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen**^ to pursue 
them more warmLyJ^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appear^ that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :•» for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :• the former? ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instrtLctions ;'^ the latter? to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affcdrs. 

1. ^ I. p. 141, noteg. b 'had placed over the camp,' fresficere, 

• I. 242 (1). ^ruqae vero. •ftrre, t Dod. vidcre. i * To 

break the first ranks/ jrrimoa dejicere, h. loco cedere, i longiua, 

2 ^ At. k acriita, i I. 297. ™ repreheTidendus, The ad- 

jectives in -abUf -ible, may be translated by the part, in dtiSj vhen they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what con be done. » parte*, 

> I. 38. P aUcT^— alter. i ad prascriphim libere ad summam rerum 

eonmdert. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*^> works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [thepar- 
ties] touchedsr * each other, and [all together] JiHed up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders^ the military tribunes and ojQicers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begs) them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon , 
individuals secretly leaving the gates. ^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual'' of so indifferent® and sluggish? 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

»*He' (of the general), tp»c. ^inOUuere. "certain space 

being intermitted.' d < as was the custom of/ Ac. * superior. 

f perpetuia vigUUa atatiombusque. t * disposes, being the Juatorical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 7 I. 414. h munitionem ex- 

plere : explere^ to leave no gaps ; complerej to JiU as full as a thing will hold, 
i • to order to patrol,' circummUtere. J hortari^ I. 75. k * 7b 6c orf 

one^s guard against any thing,' cavere ab aliqud re. i ' to observe the secret 
exits (exihts) of individuals,' singuli homirus. » neque vero : the vero 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).' What word fcr * any ? * 

I. 389—391. o remissus. ? languidus. « * as to rest,' con- 

tuUscere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Eacerdse 49. 
(Death of JPolycarp.) 

1. When» they f arrived" ||there,"> he being* from* his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an assyi 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans: 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassm^ 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*^ their hatred against' the Christians, and especiaUy becaust^ 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he said] 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over*^ to the executioners to'^ be burnt* alive. 
When they j were leading him to deuth, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :» [and] said weeping, '0 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving f'^ he [re- 
plied] :' * But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .''* 

1. » ubi : what tense*? I. 512, 514. b pervenire. I. 296. • ?««». 
with Bubj. d ' ridixig upon an ass,' asino veki, • Instead of makmg 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som^—but mo^ ; cUU-^lurimi vera. ( miscrari. ff I. 156. fcfluun- 
meque quod. i aacraJUri profvUmerat, 

2. J Diff. 2. k iradere, i comJbwi. vkfamiUarUervH. 

» cbtiam ease, «> is quum. P * what undeserved [things] thou arl 

Ktfering!* ^fiuiciUe. ' inopinatua. •ddndt. **** 

exUum habere. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [yon 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,* running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upo^ 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps^ with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish** what often happens to travellers, % wben they make haste ;' 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened*® to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed^^ they arrive even 
earlier! at their journey^ s end,^' than if they Jiad lain awake (tSA$ 
morning ;" so I, since I have so long overslept myself'' in the (^ 
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Bervance^ of this man, [though], hy HereuIeSf you hate many a 
thne tried to awake m0,4 will make up for' my laziness by 
running. 

^'fratame (adv.)* *> mefurevle. The nowf ia to be made emphatic by 

qmdem, c fionferre, d atud^i (pi.). • lUm = him whom you 

mention, <ftc. What pron. should be used for 'A«7' I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vero : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. i Y. M. 15. 

n ^ffUere, i V. M. 22. J vdU. k properaro, i cUivM, 

™*wluther they wish,' veUe. »de multd node vigUare, •in- 

dormire. P colere, I. 359. ^ ' yoa by Hercules often rousing me.' 

^ corrigoro» 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command- 
ing the states to provide new ones for hm.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required" from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^^ that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared*^ in every respecty^ had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by hioi and 
other [senators], had asserted®^ that he had"^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for'^^ a war. 

» navea longcB. b « was commanding new [ones] to the states.^ So 

imperarefrumerUum civitatUmSj Ac. « In LucarUs BrutHisgue. The name 

of the people {L/ucani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. A ddectua habere, ^ exigere. t numeruB, sin condone. 
Use the prtsa, historicum, h imparoHonmuo followed by prep, ab, i * all 
things.' isuacipere, k D^. 47. ^ apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Caousiun* 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers ^^ 
the rest such as he had formed'* out of the new levies, and filled 
up** on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Ebidriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^® want of ships. 

» mandata, b « three [of them] veteran [legions].' veterastut. 

• dilectus (sing.). d complere. " Domitianns (a4j.). r proUaua. 

i pTvJicUcL h obtindre, i What word for * that T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon^ the unofiending^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was^*^ I who 
strictly charged* the qusestors not to supply moneys for the pay- 
ment* [of the troops] : it was*°> I who, (p) when the arsenal^ was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [^n^y] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was'°^ by my 
exertionsy and mine alone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

^ concUare. ^jitventus, ^ manulacessere, ^ qiuetut. ^ intemUiuBr 
(Ter. followed by ru). f aumptus. s ^peruUum. h armameiUarium. 

i 'bymy exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, operct, cb, sing, (Comp. Cic. soliut 
erim meum peccatum; in unius mea aalute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled *» and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what" unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what" simulations^ suited to times and circum- 
stances y* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what* cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a*> 
time, and the day will come* sooner or later,^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spiritic of the bravest man that ever Uved,^ 

« ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagua. * Caut. 21. d Plural. " aptua ad tempua. f prqfecto 

(assuredly, verily). s luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 

h aliquando. i desiderare. In this construction the avbj. preaent is to be 

used : not the fut. indicativet J graviaaimua. k animi magmludo. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i *The bravest man 

that ever lived,' unua post hominea natoafartiaHmuM vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you tryir^ to fnd* a new method of governing the state ? 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay y^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,** you can- 
not by taking counsel (pL) increaise the resources^ of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?*^> Why,** you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty ,*f secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

• qtuerert, h ai. « V. M. 2. d * by making very great 

outlays.' sumptuM. * conferre. t opes, i fUKeniM. b custodire 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
Jhing their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some» disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified totons,^ that he might not fall into his 
handsy* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J Fof he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,l and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a 'Roman general from the dis- 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

^ * Bought des^hYo\nntxrilYt* mortem uUrooppeUre. Some, 1.392. hgerere 
{bdlum cum). « Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in garrison.' 

* in diiionem ejus' pervenire, ( arcesaita ratio mortis, i dirigere. 

h a riding stick, virgOy qud aliquisiid regendum equum utUur, The tense of 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i aeeendi, 

) * stabbed {co^fodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. I tufpitudo, 
^'majestas: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, <ftc. 

Exercise 57. 

It VHis ever my persuasion,*^ that** all friendships should be main, 
tawed" with a' reUgiotts exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed* after*''^ a quarrel :^ becausei in friendships [bith 
erto] unintemiptedJ a failure^ of duty is easily excused^ by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, tc^^ put a worse construction'' upon i/,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, •» any [new] qfence 
he given,p it does not pass for negligent, but wilful ."^ and is not 
♦imputed*^ to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

• II ' / have always thought.* b Connect these two clauses by ytmm— Ann 
J)oth'-'<md). « tueri, d < with the greatest scrupulousness {religio) and 
fidelity.' « ' In quum— fttm, the turn la often strengthened by vero, certe diam, 
pnecipuef maximeJ 1 1. 476. S reamcUiari in graiiam. h UMmiciluB, pi. 
i propterea quod, J integer, k praiem^ittere, i defendert. 
^excusatio. ^ graovua interpretari, ^reditus in gratiam. 
P < any thing is committed.' I. 3B9— 91. « ' is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressUig 
them,*^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few 'days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed*^ [troops], and" three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.' 

* * to an assembly.' ad concionem vocare, advocare^ or cefrvoocare. — m condonem 
adoocare, (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hdc. In agreement with < days.' In I. 311, 
paucia his diebw is given for * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the kic marks nearness to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on eUher side. « adesse, d Uma armahtra, « Diff. 88. f Se« 
above, Ex. 3, c. c&mptrtumhabdre. Compare perapectum kabgref abaotuhtm habere. 
I. 364. It out quidem : the quidem adding'emphasis to the aut. b y. H. TS 
i * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicwnque. 

Exercise 59. 

On">his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *coro. 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divis-'ons^ facing different ways,^ that he may not (414) be 
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surrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his farces were itife^ 
rior,^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance^ the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, antidpaiing what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* neceasaria rta, b pars. « diveraua^ in agreement with aciea. 

d < having engaged (congredi) with an unequal number.' * austinire (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
fs siibsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened,' accidere or contingere. Why ? M. L. 1. i ' Ui is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where qtuxi might rather have been expected, or the ace. and infl J Pres. 

hi8tor.--dirim«re. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends^ his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes" of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:* the other legions, which were in more 
remote wtnter-quarierSy* he orders to follow. Fabius, according . 
to his instructions^^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,' 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare. b circitm ea loca, « saUus, So salhu Ther* 
mapylarum. (Liv.) d prcBsidia. • * which were-in-winter-quarters 
{kUmart) further-off.' f * as had been commanded.' ' preesidium es 
taUu dejicere : d^ieere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter-writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter will he re- 
ceived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he vms doing : 

13* 
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and so uses the im^aetfect and plupetfect instead of the present and 
petfect 

2. Thus : * I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil haleham quod 
scriberem : 'I have heard no news,' nihil novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of ' yesterday y* we find 
* the day before.' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup. 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil habebat quod scriberety neque 
enim novi qiddquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas r e • 
scripserat pridie, ^c. 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facto) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'' strange unwillingness^ to write«> [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,« because I am * persuaded that you' flove' your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* I would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
write^ to me, the phrases* which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof ° to me of the * accuracy 
with which you read them.** Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). b odium. « verbero (oni»). 
« What adv. expresses * to where you are/ * to your neighbourhood 1* I. 387. 
• Distinguish between gtujiidiCf indies. Which is used in both senses'? I. 69, t 
f To be expressed hj the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself' obUdare. See D5d. oMeetatio. 
f lUterarum studia, h * ^accurately.' i ' which.* J dare operam 

(followed by u^). k shall write — shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future, i loquendi 

genera. "> Express res. " fdemfacere cujus rei. • * of your •accu- 

racy in reading them.* 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered** toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our householcl^ods, as I have from the be- 
ginningo of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won** safety for you, you could not have decided* 
ariy thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,' to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.*^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*' our sa often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst** you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.» 

* < so many ' [toils, <&c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
tot cahsutibua mer: 'Uaetf quo ties ipse conaulfuisset. ) * under m y command,' 
ductu meo. b suadpere. « I. 179. d qwerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly =s invenire), " To * do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing r^.tohe deciding)^ 
IS mostly /ocere, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^ first ' into a past participle : 
thus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,' &c. * To hurry a man off,' 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
s * against [my] age,' contra eetatem. ^ quum — interinij words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it ^ould have been, 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
atipendium; but sumptxta when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
TO defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

{The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^° that you think I serve* for a trea- 
sury.? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
-seeing that*> (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,'' I raised an army in forty days, and drove back** the 
enemy, ( j?) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spam. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a difierent^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised» troops, and much inferior [in number], 
gtood) the first attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popularity with them would have suggested,^ 

* prattare vieen {alicujiiB ret). b quippe qid : here with indie. I. 482. 

* * of a command,' imperium. d mmmovir^. " in cervicibua jam. 

Itcdue agtrt. Nearly so: nvTie in cervicibua 9umu»f ' are immediately 
upon them:' beUumingens in cervicibus eratj 'impended:' both Liv. 
f per, ff v. M. 7. ^* different from,' alius atque, i namu, 

} mtsUxart, k ex arnbitione med. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter- 
quarters, Ac. 
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(The same subject continued,) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger»» than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucre,' the battle at the Durius,'* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,' ye gratefiil 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to^ attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the stated 

« * Why should I after this {deifi, for deindt) enumerate V b * the thing 

(fifig-.) has more weight.' plus vaUre. « The Xucar. < The Douro. 

* Use participles. I. 359. f darus, s reddert, k (Is given t» 
oeithk.' i I. 75. ) privatim. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject continued.) 

Either I (pL) or Sertorius have laid waste the iohole of h'ther 
Spain, and cut off all its inhabitants ;• except the maritline cities, 
which [are however only] an additional** burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a bad harvest,^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself yroffi this 
country into Italy, Xagainst my wiU, indeed^ but according to my 
predictions A ^ 

» 'have wasted hither Spain to extermination,' ad intemecunum vagtare, 
b Express by the adv. ttUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 
« aUre, d maliafrucHbua. • < itself hardly gets on.' agUare. 

t conauimtM, e tranagredi, h * hence.' i * I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached*' a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched" four cohorts of ^ar- 
geteers'* to the highest of all the hills in sight;* and orders them tc 
make aU possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [them] 
And charged the cohorts ; who** did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

* fwvisgimum agmen. »» rumcisci, • miitere. Use the histori- 

cal present. d cetraH, " Uo a hill which was the highest of all 

in sight.' Dod. videre (4). t magna curau ctmcUai09 occupare. 

K * with that intention, that he would follow.' k * nor did the 

targeteers stand,' Ste. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three**> letters : tut in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for the future more attentive 
wJien you torite,^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even liuk 
boys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to ftake away any*» [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* * it is pMn^'faeiU corutat : ' to be thinking of something else,' aUud agere, 
b < to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from istc, the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « aurieiUam pcrvelUre. 

d * in «vriting.' " error or aoloBcismus (a solecism). t puerubu. 

w Uo be learning one*s accidence,' primia lUtria imbui, h I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,*^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds* from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of Utter -writing^ is delightful to me. I send you 
it*f back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit] the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents i"* and you must now t^ke all possible pains° that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [was J li 8wett to me.* b prqficisci {ab aliquo). * By mvUa peeeare^ 
dJOfclL • libenter. f in lUeris. t « it itself.' k * We agree [to 
do any thing],' convhiit inter noa. i dulcissime ac aiuwitaime. J magna 
aniTno. k 'and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.* i tetH- 
numium. "> magnam apem (alicujus) apud {aliquem) condtare, ■ onuH 
'urd ac atiuUo prwidere. <> spesfcdlU aliquem. 
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!• (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it expresses a purpote, 

by the Latin infinitive. — ^To make out whether the infin. expresses a 

purpose, try whether you can substitute for it Hn order that^* or Hhat,* 

(6) The infin. after * Aopc,' * is,' is to be translated by the part, in dua, with 

the proper tense of ease. 

(Efur )\^ ^** something to do. 

I There is something for me to do. 
(Lot.) Something iatobe done by me. 
(c) * IViere is something for me to do,* may also mean, * there irsometkingt 
which I may do^ est aliquid, quod agam. 

2. In translating ^ago* by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusaHte is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhine annas quaiiu>rdecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno, quarto 
dedmo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribus abkinc annis, or tres abhine 
annos, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate *from* by ^a* or 'a&' in the following con- 

structions :^ 

(1) Tq derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.,from, eapere volvptaUm, 

dolorem,fructum, desiderium ex (not a&) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * From [being] such—becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) From such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover/ront a disease, convalescere eormorbo. 

(6) To retum/roni a journey, redire, reverti ea: itinere. 

(7) From, ss » on account oi^' propter. * From their hatred against an> 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere (Cees.) : eeex 
muro pnecipitare (Cic.). 

(9) jFVom, ^ out of, ex. ^ 
i. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or iUe (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular tYAng is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *lhat* for * o' or *ihe,* 

(a) Thus : ' the oration which he delivered,' «&c. ( = that particular oration 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam habuit, Ac. 

(fr) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a' or '^«' 
Is to b« translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(ESng.) There will be a day, token, Ac, 

{Lot,) There will he that day, v^un, Ac. (quum), 

(Eng.) Th* day will come, vohen, Ac 

{Lot.) That day will come, vihen^ Ac. {quum). [Comp. Caution 13.] 
B. Be very careful not to translate the English infinitive after a BubetantiTe or 
affective, by the Lai. infiniiwe, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the reUUion is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in due) 7 by a relathe dauae, Ac. 1 

Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire of praying. 

A knife to cut my bread wtlh, ^ (1) a knife for eutHng my 
bread ; (2) a knife, wiih wfiuA. I may. cut my bread. 

Obs. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on knife, 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, =r 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, J borrowed a knife.* 

6. Take care not to translate * assert ' s= * ajflrm^ by asserere, but by affirmare, 

amfirmare, dicere, docire, pronuntiare, &c. ; or, if followed by a not oi 
ot^er negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate ^horumr* by hxmor or honos, when it means not 

^ an honour* (1. e. external mark of respect), but * the inward prineSpU 
of honour* Qumestas) ; or ^integrity,* * trustworthiness* (fdes). 

8. From nemo, let me never see i but nulUus and nuUo : or (after nega- 
Neminis or nomine ; ( tives) cujusquam, quoqwunu 

9. When a clause that /oOow* another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it te 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
< Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when k pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 
10. From our Having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: *I desire 
something* very much, (ihe'someffnng* being emphatic) would 
become : ' there is something, that I desbe very much.' Hence 

lilr In a sentence beginning with 'i^ w' or 'Utpas* before *Uudy* the 
*itis* OT*it loas* is omitted, and the sentence with * that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. * 
(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, ffuU I complain of. 
(Lat.) 1 complain of the manu&cturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with ^itisbtU* or *U was but,* and followed 
by * that,* Ac. 

(JETn^rO It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
(jLo/.) He did not recover 6u< ( = except, nia^ very slowly. 
IL The boy has but a stupid head. 

Who always for a * bvt * puts sed 

* Instead of ^that* which is here a relative, uho or uhich may ooenr. *MU 
the fiurmers qf tthem I complain.' 
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Or at: for other meaningi * but * has got : 

* Onfy,' * exeepi,* 'aiUaats* or 'who* with [ma.' 

(1) * Stay but one day ' = stay only one day {solum or modo). 

(2) * Do but stay ' = tU Uaat (or at all eoemia) stay {aoltem), 

(3) * Nobody 6ui Caesar' = nobody except Caesar {nisi or yr^rfer). 

^(4) * There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody ir^does no^ think 
(^171 or qui rum). 

(5) ' Not to doubt bui or hut that* . . . ss non dubitare quvn, &c. 

12. * No * before another a4iectiye, as in ' a man of no great learning,* miut be 

translated by rum, not nuUus, 

13. ' TlUf* when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 

by a demonstrative pronoim. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * Gie day * ar- 
rived, it must be 'that day* in Latin. 

fjr Hence, when 'the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for '^' we might substitute 'that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

14. * Thatf* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or aZtti«, maUe^ Ac, 

is not translated. 
{Eng.) 1 had rather support my coimtrjr'B cause than that of a private 

man. 
{Lai.) Patrice e a us am malo, quam privaii stuHnire. 

15. Take care not to translate 'of* by a gen., in the following constructions i^ 

(a) To deserve well ^any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqu& re. 

(c) To be made qf any thing, factum esse ex aliqud re. 

{d) A book of mine, Uber mens. 

|c) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 174, 

175. 
16* Take care not to translate 'on' or 'upon* by super. In the following con* 

structions ; — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in sollo sedere. 

(4) On tills being known, ^ this being known,' oW. oi.. 
Upon , > 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliqud re. 
(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' aH. abs, 
17. Take care not to translate 'for* by pro, in the following constructions t — 
(1) JF^tr many reasons, muUis de causis. 

/V which reason, quS de causS. Cic» 

For a weighty reason, gravi de causd. Ctc. 

The reasons/or which, . , . causae, propter quas, Ac. 



*I have inadvertently referred sometimes to this Caution instead of to Cau- 
tfon4. 
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For that retaon, 06 earn causam. Cte. 
For this reason, propter hoc. 

(2) Gh>od or useful j^ any purpose, utilis ad aliqnid. 
Fit /or, aplus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) Fhr^ ^ a cause, abl. 

(4) For := concerning, e. g. to battle/or any thing, de aSquE re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, eauaa nonfaciendce hujus reu 
18u Amongst before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, is 

usually apud (not inter) : sometimes * in * with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the same preposition, the preposition 

is repeated, unUas the ttpo substantives are to form, as it were, one com- 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) et — et; nee— nee; ... . always repeat the preposition. 

(6) aut—avJt; vd—^et p 

after nisi, > generally : it is better, therefore^ 

after quam, following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello et in pace : nee inheUo nee in pace: in nuUd aUd re 
nisi in virtute : in ntdta olid re quam. in virttde, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears * := * seems * {videtur) : nor to 

use mderi (but apparire) when appears = ^ is manifest;* or ' makes its 
appearance.' 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * tken^a* meaning ^at that time,* and 'therefore,' and 'next.* 
(a) Then, =: * at that tinu,* turn tunc; = 'next,* delude; =: 'there- 
fore,* igitur, Ac. 

22. ' Men * is often used for ' soldiers,' milites. ' His men * should be < srd,* if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, ' the soldiers,' 

23. ' Before* a town should beae2, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' wish,* to < he pleased* Jkc, velle, not eUgere, Ac : 

e.g. 'if you had chosen to do this' {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning 'to that place* (Jvac, iUuc, t&c.) 

26. * Crime* is not crimen (which is 'a charge,* ' an accusation*) hut scdus,f aci- 

nus, &c. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled after a quarrel, reconciUari in gratiam e x ininUcitiiM, Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcetio. 

28. Take care not to translate in by 'in,* in the following construction : 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Grcecos. 

29. In 'this is life* let ' this * with * life * agree : 
Hoc id, or Ulud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an Im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
«rith et — et; aut^aut; e. g. cum et noctumo et diumo metu. 
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perfect or ixtt. indicative, where mir idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 

(a) When a present duty^ 4kc^ exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it ia a general duty. {Madvig. 30B.) 

a rV Hence, when *you ought' = *yoa ought (but do not),' use ddye^ 
bam or oportebat, 

(6) When ougfU refers to what wiU be right or proper, when or e^ier some- 
thing has taken place, use opartebii^ dAebo. 

(1) The * after ' is often implied by an aU. absoL, the participle being of the 
passiye voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the completion of 

•ej/ery precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the Jut, petf, of direidt becomes the jAuperf. evbj. in 
dbUque narration. 

32. When one verb has Hndeedf* and the next 'but,* take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the^uMfem: if it is ego, write egui- 
dem for ego quidem.* 

(Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lot.) Non rieit ille quidem, eed aubrieii, 

33. When for 'ao that* (introducing a consequence) you could put *in euch a 

nuameTf thatf* take care not to use «< only, but ita-^utf placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense^ as lUer€B, castra, &c. 
3^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not singuli or trini. 



* For egtndemf though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where qtddem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 



TABLE 

OF 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, ^ 



English. Ljitiit. 

L AU^tDho or whxdiy &c. > Often : — aU — as-many-tu (omiKs «- 

All men — who. > quotquot) : which is stronger ; ^ aU 

without exception. 
2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afcerwaids at length 

{postea demum). 



C Nothing is beautiful, btU what. 



j TTiose things only are beautiful, TVioae things at length {ea detnutrii 
( which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Ctuem tu intelli|^ mumm ligneum 1 

waUl 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objicUur or ex 

probratuTj wmch is stronger) to mi 

PAKTICIPIAL SuBSTANTrVE. 

6. TNom.] Grieving. Dolere. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, thai you have 8pare> 
great thing. the conquered. 

[Magnum est, ^uod 'victiB pqaereisH.] 

6. [Ace] Grieving. Doldre. 

[Sepeccati insimulantf quod doler* 
vntermiaerint.'l 

7. Fboh, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing framYieuig Pro^sre— aliquid/eri* (rare). 
done. — n tfat. 

guominusjlat, 

(2) Either/rom thinking, that, &c. Siveeoquod^existimarentyAc 

(3) He did it^oOT rwiMmicring". Ex to quod meminisaet^ Ac. 

(4) J'ar/rom doing this, Ac. ToAtum abest^ ut hoe facial, 

tUl Ac. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn ^uod aspemaretur-Hsed quod, Ac. 
cause, &c. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



* Principally with the inf. pass. : ignes fieri in eastria pr Thibet (Cbol)! 
prohibuit migrari Fo(w(Liv.). 
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English. 
By doinff this. 
9. In:— 

To be wrong in thinkings &c. 
•0. Without; — 

(1) He did any thing without being 
asked. 

(2) He went kyt^j toWunti reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many prsiBe poeta without under- 
standing them. 

(4) He never praised hira wUhout 
adding^ ^o. 

(5) Nor ever saw him wWwut calling 
nin a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed^ but not 
■ without perceiving, &c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- 
ceiving, itc. 

11. To; — Gtenerally ad, with part, in 

dtu. See Cms. on Fob. 

12. Thbouoh :— By part, in dus, abl. 

of gerund; or by ear eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, Fbom 
(2). 
♦12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in dus. in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 

(1) < Let nobody repent ofhaving 
preferred following,* Ac. 

(2) *I do not despair of there 
D e i n g some one,' <&c. 

*1 mink he should repent of 

avinggiven up his opinion.* 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 

r u p t i n g,' Ac. 
(B)' Instead of.* See 32. 

13. Fob:— 

(1) * Pardon me f o r w r i t i n g.' 
m »To revile, abuse a man for 
navingdone any thing.' 

(3) * Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,* &c. 

(4) 'Ithankvoufor compelling 
me to do this.* 

*You are greatly to blame for 
laving done this.* 

14. And not. *, 
And nobody, nothing, nowhere, 

never, no 



Latin. 
(Often) 'this teing done,* (abl. abs.). 

In hoe errare, quod putem, &c 

Nan r Ogatas, 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epistold non lectd). 
llAany praise poets, nor understand 

them {neque inteltigunt). 
He never praised him «o that he did 

not add {at non adjieeret). 
Not ever saw him but she called him a 

fratricide {qain—c o mp ellaret).' 
I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqu& re Ua potior, ut animadver- 

tam, Ac] 
I so enjoy any thing, (hat I Jo not per* 

ceive faliquire ita potior, vt non 

animadvertam, Ac] 



% 



""i: 



And hardly any.* 



Ne quern, pceniteat sequi maluit^i, 
Non desperofore aUquem, <f«. 

EgoiUi, quoddesudsententiddeees- 
sisset,pcBnitendumcenseo, 

Socraiemaccusarunt, quod corrum^' 
peret, <f«. 



Ignosce mihi, quod scribam. 
Maledicere fiomini, curfecerit,^ 

Malta mihi veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem—^putaremf <Jrc. 

Chratias ago, quod me {hoe facere) 
coegisti. 

Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc feeeris. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor anv 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 
quam, quisquam, usquam, un^iam, 
alius (or quMqaam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque uUusfere). 



*■ The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper ms 
tolwt et a stadiis nostria non abhorret: (2) When et rum or ae non^snot 
rather or much nwre = ac non potiua {ihepotiua being often expressed), si res 
verba postularet, ac non pro se ipso loqueretur. 
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Engubh. 
IB. Hardly any. 

Hardly any body. 

16. Vour ) 

His > accomplishments. 
Their ^ 

17. Apteb with the varticipial aubtt, 

is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It is kind in you to ask me, <&c. 



19. I shall accomplish toAof, &c. 



20. If they happen to do, &c. 

21. It is ascribed, <&c. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 1 <&c. in apptaU 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. iff right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, <&c. 

26. Fbr—not^Ac, 



27. A strange fury. 

28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He must have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made 1 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
SO. JtOf sic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g, 
(1) With verbs of hearings Uamingj 
oMrmingf dovhtine, <f-c. — ^Theyare 
then generally foUowed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as i^ ^c. 
It is as is said. 

31. In f^ CCW6 of the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with * in- 

stead of 



Latot. 
Ih'ope nuUvs, 
Nemofere, 

Sometime : * the accomplishmenti^ 
Vfhich are in you, him,, Ihem^ &c. 

(Eng.) After haxing suffered (or suj- 

fering) this, I went, &c. 
(Lat.) ilaving suffered this, I went, 

&c. 

!' (Eng.) Aifter consuming the com, he 
went, Ac. 
(Lat.) The com being eonstanedj he 
went, Ac. 
ou act kindly indeed, (in) that you 
ask me. 
(Jacis amice tu quidem, qtutd me rogas, 

&c.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that Qweoi 
Hlvd), quody &c. : 1. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, &c. {si/orte). 
It is wont (solet) to be ascribed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle'? 
Quid Aristotdes 7 

A. rightly says {rede). 

Often ' whence :* unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videiur vocof 
turns). 

Neque enim : but non enim, is not vnr 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a ' &u/.' 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common]}. 

Cic. often translates this by jruJtare. 

Vide quem in locum rempublicam ven- 
turam putetis, 

Putandus est multum profedsse. 

duos progressus eum jndamus fedsse ! 

Jn eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. fi&amcgoribus snisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Ciuum sibi ita persuaaisset 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac. (with u^/bt.) 
C.—3. Se ita a patribus didicisstt ut 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cces. — 4. Ita Helvetios • 

institutos esse^ ut consuerint, Ac. 

C<Bs.—^, Ita enim definit, ut pertiir> 
batiosit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita fiicere aliquid— ton^icom. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
/n Ner9ii9. 
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Enoush. 
(1) Instead of reading, <&c. 



(2) Why do you laugh inaUad of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst with *farfrom.* 

(1) Far from, doing this, he does that, 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be noi far from doingj Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, <ftc. > 

siml!arj do. J 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. * 
• others. 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched of all states, 

38. The very celebrated Cicero. 



Latin. 
QuwnpoBsit, oxquum deheat U- 

fere, <&c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted, or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur ridea ac non potiua lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Tantum abest ut — tU (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has Si^not* with it, 
tantum abeat ut — ut ne — quid^m, &c. 

(2) Longe abeaae ut, <&c. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aberit, ut credat, &c.) 

(3) Paulum, hand or Tum mulium, or 
haud procid abease, ut, &c. 

Obs. The abeaae is to be used inu 
peraonaUy, 

A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider whiiJi 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) J used. 

Not 80 ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non valde, non admodum^ are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched at ate of aU, 

i Cicero, a very celebrated man. 

f Cicero, viri 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CofiKn^ use of things we like, 
But aoadU when evils strike. 

3. For Mm« let crtmen never come,* 
But 8cehi8jfacinuajJ(agUium. 

4. When the word 'men* means 'wldien,* these 
Should rendered be by mUiUt, 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a '6u/' puts ded 

Or ai : for other meanings < but * has got; 
*Chayt* 'except^' 'aJkUaO^' and *wAo* with 'fiol. 

(See Caution li.^ 

6. A boy who is thoughtfal is never perplext 

By theiCB meaning < at thai time ' and < thertfarc* and ' next* 

(See Cauticm 2L> 

7. In *lki8 M life * let * this* with * l\fe* agree j 
£foc, id or iUud barbarous would oe. 

8. In * «o many apiece * leave^ptece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use adistnbutive one. 

9. After these impersonals tU 
Or ne will be correctly put t 
ConJtingit^ evenit, or acadit, 
With restatj reliquum est andJU^ 

10. Let *ihat* translated be by qtto, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he triUs 
Vereor tU, I fear he toon^t : 
Tumfut. by subjunctive present 
After fear: forget it donn. 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With ask^ eommandy advise^ and strive,^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



* So after seqmtur sometimes. • 

b Under ask are included heg^ pray, hesee^ 4ke. i .under oomcAJTOy thargt, 
Ursett Ac. i under advisx, exhort^ admioniskf persuade, in^pelf induee^dbe. 



VERSUS MEM0RIALB8. 



1. SvMiMus tuurij CAPIMUSQUB Hi poasideamtu ; ^ 
Prenduntubqub manu volumus quoecunque tenere, 

2. dui qucerit sepebit, non qucasUa iNVENixrNTUB.b 

3. Navis, equus, cumisque vehunt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, poBTABUNrque humeri : leviora febuntub. 
Loeva oebit clipeum, vestesque gebuktub et anna. 

4. Tu 8UCCENDE fogum ; tsdas accende facesque. 

5. VUia DESPICIHU8 : contehke pericula^ miles; 
Spebne vohtptatesj/aedasque libidinis escaa.^ 

6. Pars OBJB est litus : retinentar flumina bipis. 

7. Clauaa ant tecta apebi : patefit quod reatat apertumA 

8. Rarius intebdum quam KONNtTNauAM esse memento. 

9. Olim pr<B^er£^um spectatque /ttftirum.'* 

10. Bis tebque augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mens JBOBA est, corpti«que jbgbum : de corpore solo 
^GBOTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoBBiDA, non hominea : hsBC tu dlscrimina serves. 

12. De apaiio nusquam dicas, de tempore kunquam. 

13. Plebs BciscUijubei at populus, eensetque senatus. 

14. Nemo ablatimim nee habet, nee habet genitiman < tf,^^***^ 

15. Particulas «£, ecquid^ niai^ ne num fobte sequatur.r 



^ But eapere arma occurs as well as niinere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general term for ^ finding^ even 
after search or examinatvm, 

o Despigbbe relates to what we might value or respect: contehnebe to what 
we misthifear or Hwnk important : spebnbbe to what we might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue, 

d Hence aperire os (never patefojcere) : oeulos aperireor patefacere: 
p&rtaa {.fores^ ostium) aperire or patefacere s viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere {to throw it open), Aperire is also * to make a thing visible.* Patefor 
cere often implies the permanent removed of obstacles. 

• Heoce (dim =zformerly, informer days once upon a timcy and hereafter. 

f That is, perhaps or perchance must never be forte (but/ortasM with indie.) 
except after the particles «£; Ac. The real meaning oi forte is ' by accident^* *by 
chance^* and it does not lose this meaning after m, Ac. : this is also the original 
meaning of perchance^ perhaps. 

14 



814 ysRSirs memorialbs. 

16. DtA'fteio^'fieior, -faeioaed dattiU-/io.ff 

17. Cluicquid habetpexmas 'voluckis' complectitiir: . 
Magna avis est : oscbn prasdidt voce fiitunL 

18. Ne potias quam rum post dum, modo, dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
JSgrotum xsoEoa spectat medieumque peritum* 

20. 'Atque igUur* pravum est HgUurque.-* — 'ideoqux' Latinum csL^ 

21. 'Major adhue* RomsB dicebat serior SBtas : 

• Cum Cicerone *etiam^ sed tu, et cum Caesare dicas.! 

22. Festinabb potes nimium : pboperake virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dicas : 
Dicere sed nain, scribas si carmina, fas est. J 

24. Quod cemis procul esse potest : quae Umgius absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. ' Nonr-fKLriter * vites : * non—ceque * dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neque) 'vero* habeat post se : non acciplt autem. 

27. Particulas vij ne recte neu, kevb sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quBB moZa sunt ; adimo bona j dembbe possum 
Quidlibtt :—hdac teneas justo discrimine verba. 



8 That is, the compounds offacio that retain the a, have Jh in the passive. 
Conficio has confidor, according to the rule here given : but also sometimes 
eanfieri. 

h That is, never use igiiur when 'consequently* or ' therefore* follows 'and:? 
but ideo : — et ideo, atque ideo^ or ideoque. 

i That is, ttiam is the classical word for 'atiU* or 'yet^* with comparatives « 
not adhuc. 

J MUites in navem imponere^ Csbs. Liv. : nave^ Suet. — carinm^ Or. 

k Procul^ far off but within sight; longe, so far off as to be oui of O^iJL 

1 But IMC neque are sometimes found : e. g. Llv. 24, 3. 
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aby ss anybody 
athg«B anything 
ci a alicui 
q& = aliqaft 
C8 » alicujus 
qd 8 aliquid 
qo « aliquo 



qm » altqnem 
qrm » aliquorum 
qs » aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probaUy 
correct. 



Ahuse, y. (qft. re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. = trespass on a 
man*s indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentift, patienti§L cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(conYiciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
Tezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usuB or abusus perveisus). 
An a. :s a bad cusfom (mos pra- 
Tus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolcre). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad auret 
ejus adulatores habent.) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoecere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.*s balance 
(par est ratio e. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.*s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.*s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam m 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere toith gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vitn rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be tmanimonsly acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
frnctum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re melL, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To fohow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consilio 
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uti t). To do athg by aby^s a. (qd [ 
fac^re do or ex cs consOio). 

Advocate (advocatas, one who assist- 
ed with his advice; pa^onus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
patronum). 

Affluence, To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abundantid, yivere. Circum- 
flaere omnibus copiis atque in om-. 
nium rerum abundanti& vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienft misericordift vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gIori& duel, ambitioue 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gloriA. ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer, To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. {if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum yerbum re- 
spondSre). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter coenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsBstare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival. To be impatient for — or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Jilto 08 consilio obtemperare. 



Baggage (sarclnie, baggage of indi' 
vidual soldiers; impedimenta, of 
the army generally). To take the 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes exuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). To fight vdiitet en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plon 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; t« 
drive into banishment (exsilio affi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquH et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go ints 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
ffare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
dcportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the CtEsars\ 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium ter- 
restre) ; by sea (prcelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est ciio 
atque apriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array : to offer K (ezerw 
citum in aciem educere). To Iw 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (proBlium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (proelium 
or pugnam facer© or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inters 
val: pugnam repetero). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, proBlium redintegrare or reno- 
vare: generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proBlio or 
pugnft superiorem discedere ; yicto- 
rem prcelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
u& inferiorem discedere: proelio 
vinci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverse Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
nandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicaiv). 
Benefit, See Advantage. 
Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat^ 
ter of removing it from one* a self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxft. esse or 
teneri ; in culpd, esse). 
Blood, To stanch b. (saqguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibSre). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (mnlto sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patri& pro- 
fundere; sanguinem snum patrisB 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (cousulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (c8b- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



I Or manum conserere. 



Body, The body is worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitur). 
Bury, Buried, Burial See FuneraL 



Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery, C, visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall mto a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be m afflic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- . 
c§re ; malis urgeri: in miserift. esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afierre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be bom 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nata, — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parv® res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), C.'s of the 
time (tempera (pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C Fam. 
X.6). 

Cloud, The heavens are covered with 
c's (caelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold, To be able to endure c. (algo- 
rjs, frigOris patientem esse). To bo 
benumbed with c. (geln torpere). 

Copy, see Example, • 

Com; Provisions. Corn is rising or 
getting up (annona carior fit ; in- 
gravoscit, incenditur) : is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv. 93, 25. 

i Hence, to lower the price of c, anno- 
nam levare or laxare ; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere— afra exic«n49* 
facere, flagellare. 
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their c. (annonam or framentam 
eomprimere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
frumentariH laborare). Provisions 
are scarce (annon& laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient si:^>ply of c. 
(rei frumentarisB mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(fromentum imperare civitatibus). 
Deamess, cheapness of p. (annonsB 
caritas, vilitas). 

D. 

P'lnger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
lubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
lelf to d. (in periculum se aSerre, se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atqne vitsB discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pns- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
ease ^-of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimen 
ttdductum esse — of things : in pne- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.*s threaten aby: or aby 
18 ti^atened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Not se periculo exponere. 



Athg is endangered (qd in discn- 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: OhBcurity, Oh* 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfosnm 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscure loco natus, obscoris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d. 
(vioIentJL morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(8U& se manu interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (sequQ 
auimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). Tc 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qft. re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vitIL 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu psne emori, Ter. 
risu paene corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causes 
(leuire desiderium quod qs ex q& re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away wit^ a longing d. (deeiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick. 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nanciaci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To faU 
into bad health (m adversam ¥ala- 
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tndinem incidere). To be 
onsly ill (in pericnlosum morbam 
implicari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirmd. atqae 
egrft. yaletudine ease). To be poor- 
ly (leviter legrotare, minus belle 
yalSre). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bns laborare ; pedibus egrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (sBgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, uigeri; novissimH vale- 
tndine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo eegrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum impli6itum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; afiligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibere: 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies amst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake, To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versati). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exemplum sop- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum aid 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
Ux imitation (proponere oi exem- 



plum ad uDitandum). To Mt a 
badt e. to others (maJi eese exem- 
pli). To follow ab/s e. (seqiii oe 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by aby 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo pemiciosom exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edeie). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemjdum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea, To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiee). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare. 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
feud one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of atho; (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defenderej. To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci). 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,t 
commovere, dare, a&rre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or comes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hominum re- 



t Petrimi for very bad. 

t AUode: ( ' — " 

spectationem 



i Alto de : quantum tu mihi . 
k oe sermcfie BitmlL 
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qwndet ; onminm existimatioiii sa- 
tiflfacit: turpassea tAem, superat: 
ditappointa them, fallit). To sur- 
pass 6. (exspectationem Tincere). 



Fate. All will siiffer the same^ f. 
(omnes eoudem fortunee oxitiim 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f<> whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexeiit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fateH to^(si tibi fatum 
est, voith infin,) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortuns). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secuu- 
da, florens). 

Favorite. My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
ci89 meas, DiccBarchus). That f. 
FansBtius of yours (PansBtius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratis florere). To 
obtain ab/s f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colli^ere 
or conciliare). To court aby°s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's t, to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratis cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magnA in gratift. ponere). 
To ask as a f. (benelcii gidtissque 
loco petere, ut, Slc.) : to gT>int as a 
t (beneficii gratiasque causl conce- 
dere). 

Fingers. See Hand. 

t With «ver7body (apud omnes). 



Flight, fly, flee. Escape, Rout. To 
betake one's self to f. (in fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to f. (in fu^am dare, vertere, 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere). 
To seek for safety by £ (fugA salu- 
tem petere). To save onf^'s self or 
escape by f. (ex f ogd> evadere, fugA 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
hujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fugA 
effusA castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugA locum petere: coniu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugA 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (amplo, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efierre). 
To bury aby with military honon 
(militari honesto funere homare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivuni de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terrft, obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre cardre). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obroi, 
obrtLtum esse) : in the waves (undio 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(qusBstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos qniBS- 
tus prsBdasque facere). To txaji 
athg to profit (qusBstui h^ibere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse do lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi par$re or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glory (immortali gloriA 
qm afficore, sempiteme glorie qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inae- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). To 
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g. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam 
inserere). 
Orafting, insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, := book, in h. 
(opus in maniboB habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. u e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(qusestio que nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft. manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (eztorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's Bngers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
tlirough one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or ezcidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
caus& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay* h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afierre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). "To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tus servire). 
For your h.*s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g, religiones (teligioua observances) 
per manus traditse. 

t So, to be placed i» your hands, in vestrft 
manu situm esse. 

u* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem neff- 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ei 
propinare, Plaut. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibeudo). Bad h. 
(adversa, »gra, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h. 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tuas). 
[Obs. after curatio, ezcusatio, ez- 
cusare, &c. valetudo =s had health, 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "hii 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that had health is 
meant.] To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti: excellent, optim&>). 
To be in an indifferent state of h. 
(valetudine minus commode uti). 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit* 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confimiatur). To be 
in good h. (recte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. Cfig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublices sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (mi- 
bemacula reipublicffi tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublice prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipnbli- 
cflB repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor, To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things). 
To hold in h. (in honore habere). 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aby (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be* 



t These words show that this was as 
uncommon exoression. 
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stow divine h.'s on aby (deonim 
honores ci tribuere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(honorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honores venire, perveniie). 
To climb to h-'s (ad honores as- 
cendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci hab€re, Nep., to 
a superior). 



In. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitadinem: so in longitndinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, imponere, 6lc. ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (iuju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinSre inju- 
ria). To pardon an L at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'8 or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
.with aby (ccenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 



Judge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtura ja« 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. aboQt athg (facere judicium de q& 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exqnirere). To stand or 
abide by aby*s ). (on judieio stare). 



Let others judge (aliomm ait jo* 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium foit). To 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judieio qd permittere). 
Tb submit one's self to aby's j. 
(subjicere se cs judieio). In my 
opinion (meo judieio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homoRui 
judicii). 



KnoL To tie a k. (nodnm facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or ezpedire). 

Knowledge'. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hec 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a .bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the I. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
eire, ut or 'he; of the people). To 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustitoere ci civitati). 
To impose L's on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (iegi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (m 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a I. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem diaAiadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
veto (Iegi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare Iegi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (Iegi obrogare). To trample 



t i. e. of a Tribune of the people. 
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8 1. underfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a I. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : with gen. of laio). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
Letter, (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (nuUam 
I'teram scribere). To know a single 
I. of Greek (unam literam GrsBcam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence. To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere, exa- 
rare). To write or send a I. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas mittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). 'To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By 1. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Bdoks. To bury one's self in one's 
8.*s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to I. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere eetatem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labiis degustasse. Q.)--.^ 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
cnrate (litersB interiores [quesdam] 
et recondits) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
^c. (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidiuem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio $iu<h^ 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (q& re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longlor suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunid. vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's 1. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare aby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capita luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitse periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
mouis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common I. (ver- 
bis qnotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or etatem agere in qk re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitfls). L. and spirit, t. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures meael a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent: 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person* $ : cs vita par- 
cere, i9 B gonial tdiprfMtMi. 
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M. 

Memory! Recollection, As tar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby'sr. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Ath? has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd excessit, de- 
lapsam est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m.| or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (ine& memorift.). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memorift. vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(UAk mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prsstringere). To be of another m. 
(in alift. voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [== be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
mgeniiy ammi, mentis prsDstringere. 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 

when the m. is an inference (pu- 

tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a u. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be snbst, iniln., or 
sentence with ut. The thin^ may also 
be in the gen, : in mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex qk re nomen reperiret). Foi 
that I think is his name (nam, nt 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To caD 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e. 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelu» by n. 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Cameli): whose n. was Camelos 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(literaB sine nomine scripts). Ad 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poems (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 

Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prsestat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 

^ stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. of 
men, t. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homo 
sine existimatione ; e& existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c. 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare). 
To sufier in one's r. ; one's r. sufiers 
(de existimatione sat qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum existima- 



t Or ab qft re nomen trahere. 

i Cs ver6t«, if a message is put in aby's 
mouth : cs nomine, when an inferior acta 
in the name, and by the aathority of ft 
superibr. 
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tionis fa.cere)^-'— Other phrase* 
are: cs existimatioai consulere, 
servire: cs exiRtimationem yiolare, 
offendere, oppagnare : defendere, 
tueri: exi8timationemooD8eryare,re- 

tinSre. Ezistimatio inlegra (un- 

blemished), pneclara, sanctissima. 
ezistimatio in discrimen venit {ia 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with subj.) 



Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negtigere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an 0. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(qu8B sub sensus cadunt; or qu» 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, &<c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's fiist o. (omnia ad qd revo- 
care, referre, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &.c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, ^c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aiSerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odkan; Unpopularity, To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into a (hi- 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). To 
incur the o. (invidiam subire). To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment, In my o. 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mbtx fert 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) : 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
num pervadunt): are shaken or 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntor): are confirmed (con- 
firmautur) : are maintained or sup- 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitate 
eztabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea . que de republicft. nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [Occasio,facultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : ia wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o. 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an 0. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe, To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c. 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 



Part (i, e. in a play). To act this p. 
of compaEHion (has partes miseri- 
cordis agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (cii| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ez animo eyellere. 

t Simulacpotestas primum data est C 

\ In Plson. ii. $ 29. See l^fk, 

O Or ad qm. 
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^Part; Share, To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnSl com misericordi& 
pronunttsre). 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibus exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo). To olBfer aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concord iter 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infects). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parfire). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruends 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's' self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedere, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
increase p. (voluptatem augere, 
araplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri— cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Posseaaion. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
cs bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vSre et dejicere: pOssessione de- 
pellerci deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedero). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestate sak ha^ 
b€re). To have p. of life and death 
(vits necisque potestatem habere. 
C) Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate meft, ; est qd facul- 
tatis mem). To fall into aby's p. 
(in cs potestatem cadere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cs 
potestatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissom 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efficere, solvere) : to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is pat to 
the vote; is determined (disceasio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 



Reason. I can give a r. for my be- 
lief (cur credam afierre possomX 
I have good r.'s for being silent, or 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee mjuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deumy ofper^ 
sonal religion; res divinae, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere). 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur) : aby's ean (ad cs 
aures pervdnit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
month (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nnntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex dintumo 
labore qniescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (niillam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (prro- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(prsmio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (premio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm pnemio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prsBmium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Risk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd m aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se pericnlo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
pericuH sui facere). 

Rout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (do 
qo silentium est). ' After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
buB cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the sajring is (ut aiunt). 

School To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



f Pnanium ei deferre^ of a state reward* 
big merit by a publio a^t, by pubUc hon- 
ors, &e. 



boy to a public 8.t (scholamm fre- 
quentisB et velut publicis prscep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibitare ; 
or exsibilare et expiodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere stndia doctriuoe) 
To pursue these s.'s (hec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's 8. (artibus suum studium de- 
disHo). To return to these 8.'8 (htec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus). 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium reliuquere ad, 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium or 
moram interponere). Ail the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft. temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciendas tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, Slc) It is t 
to, &.C. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft. re ponere or consu- 
mere; ad qm rem couferre). To 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendfla 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra litncn 
proferre. Plin. 

t Truth, Veritas. 

^ Im^iediately or some time aftei wardi^ 
confestim aM ea itHervuXo. 
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dimittere). To sleep the t away 
(tempori indormiret Phii. 3, 14). 
To happen at a moet inconvenieDt 
t (in alieniflBimum. tempos cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad pnnctum temporis, C T\t»c. I, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To be n. aby's command 
(esse sab cs imperio). To redace 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest or est intelli- 
gentia). To adapt atbg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unkealtkiness. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(abesse ab injurift. temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 



Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestift. 
affici ; all with ex qft re). To be 
vexed that (egre, rraviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vie- 
(oriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
rations dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vi&. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.*s: or there are two w.*s of 
teaching these things (hssc dupli- 
cem habent docenm viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.*s (verba definire et 
desdibere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s to yoQ (tribus verbis te vdlo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip- 
turft). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.*s with aby (nuUo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To waste 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loqueuti aures 
pr»bere). The w. plough (veibum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne- 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententiA desistere. C) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q& re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., notiouem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To whjch the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugnm 
ci imponere, prop, and Jig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere). 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excntere. jugo so ex- 
uere. jugum ejtuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavejy (oi jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an add i 
the followingpassage of Cicero is a good 
example: "To the word happy,** 4c.— 
huic verbo, auwn beatum dtetmw. 4^ 2V«e» 
6, 29. 
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iccuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
true Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Ac-: a play^ docere fabulam {of those 
who get it up^ <!f»c.f and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting hia 
part.) 

Again and againy etiam atque etiam 
{-zzivery earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), is:- several timeSy 
often : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et ssepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverse [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) I=:inake an agreement; 
agreemtnt with any hody^ mihi cum 
quo convenit. We agreed^ inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed^ ne inter consules' 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
{not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond withy answer to, consentire 
cum qu& re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
qus convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty^ summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term] 
or by Deus only for * t?u Almighty/ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus iBith the name qf Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O, M. 

Appear =: < make his avpearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is aeady <^c.): 
exsistere. 

= * seem,* videri (not apparSre). 

:= * to 6« manifesty* appardre 

f*tf*t "ideri). 

'fyn?«ih {in a dream)^ ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
sonmum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodies, quiB 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any hodtfs eyes, j uaicio cujua 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ; 
esse apud quern. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : illucescit {be^ns to shine). 



AsBtrt, dicere, affirmare [no< asserere]. 

Author^ scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used qf a 

jMr«on),auctor. A weighty authority, 

locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleaswreB), corporis (volup- 
tales). Corporeus is ^ consisting qf a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem resciodere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classieal author, scriptor optimus, 
pnestantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cie. [GeUius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), prseesse. 

Compassion. JFVom compassion, miee' 
ricordi& captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagSgi he used auos Greci dicunt, 
or ut (Jraeco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



1 hii3ti Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t 7b ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et seepius rogare 
But etiam atque etiam is never realty numerieaL 
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Ezaspskatb: ezacuere {Nep,); in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, ezacerbare. Lio.] 

Experience, usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. i^om c.Tpert«nc«, re, usu, 
exku doc t us, expertus ifrom my own 
experience^ expertus in me, expertus. 

\Fish out athgfrom ahy^ ab qo qd expii- 

cari, C. 
Flesh : in * to lose flesh ^^ * gain fleshy* 4rc. 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly (of pleasures^ 4'C.), by gen,^ 

corpora. 

Greek, To speak Greek or good Oreek^ 

GwBce loqui. 
Grow (an old man, ^c. =* become*), fieri. 

Health, voXttudo.— Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo Xnot vale- 
tudo only).—Ba\}Js (the continued state 
or preservation qfgood health.) 

Imagine (I) ss to form a t'epresentation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — proponere sibi ante oculos 
aniraumque ; (2) = conjecture, con- 
jeeturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[H;^ imaginari belongs to the silver 
agey (3) = to entertavnan unfounded 
notion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( ss dream it). (4) / imagine (insert- 
ed in a senience), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatua 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare^ 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. PHn. jun.]. 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, ^c, 
spem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

—-^ anybody with a desire, quern 
cupiditate cujus rei faciendsB inci- 
tare, or incitare ad ali<]^uld faciendum. 

Inspired, afliatus numine divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite (to supper, Ac.), invitare (by 
word of mouth) : vocare (by a slave). 

Key of a cminiry, janua. [' quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae januam 
fore putasset, qua effracta el revtUsd 
iota pateret provincia.* C] 

Latin. To speak LaHn 6r good Lialin, 
Latina dicere, loqui. 



MsrcifitUy [not xnisericorditer, bul\ cum 
misericordi^ or miseratione, miseri* 
cordii captus, Ac. To deal merdr 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordiE uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se preebere 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence, vim afferre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unusitemqu« 

alter. Unus alcerve ( = one or at 

most two). 
Open a way or road (e. g.byihe swonl), 

viam aperire, patefacere. L. 
Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 

tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 

(ypportunUy of doing any thirty is of- 

jered, locus faciendae alicujus rei 

datur. 

fPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui bonores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere (not honorem cui exhibiere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces fecere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere (Lm.). 
Obs. preces tundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, 4^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilis, 
whichmeans, ' respectable,* ' tolerably 
good']. It seems prchablc that Milo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
<kc.) afiferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure (of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, pro&rre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =: * ground,^ *ino- 
tioe.* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe (of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas effundere or 

profundere. 
Shed blood -ss km, occidere. 
Slay oneself {lay violent hands an ons 
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9dfy die hy cnt^a own hands, commU 
awcide), se interimere, mortem sibi 
coDSciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 
ferre; se multare morte.* 

Speak. The thing speaks for iiselfy si 
res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 
ipso loqueretur. C. 

Style, oratio, dictio, genus scribendi or 
dicendi. 

. Tb express oneself in, or to pos- 
sess a good style {of a LaHn auuurr) 



is, oratlone emendatit et Latinft nti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commU), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com- 
mitted by one^s own hands ; i. e. i« 
virtual^not actual, suicide). 

TThink highly of, ^., de aliqiio magni- 
fice sentire. 



* Also: manus sibi aflerre : manu sibi vitam ezhaarire. (C.^ 



INDEX I. 

ENGLISH. 



[Q, stands for Q^utum». — The numerals refer to the First Part ol 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



125, e. 



A, sometimes translated by i 

quispiamf or quidamf 393. 
abandoned, perdUtu. 
able (to be), porae, quire (queo)^ 
Abdera (or), Abdentea, G. m, 
abilities, ingenium {sing,). 
abound, abundare {abl.). 
about ( =s concerning), de (abl.), 
about ( = nearly), /ere, <iav. ; circtter, 

prep. 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), absens. 
absent (to be), abease^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
abundance of^ abundet adv, {gen.). 
acceptable, gratua^ 212. 
acciaent (oy), caau. 
accompany, comitari. 
accomplish, conficere^ fee, feet. \ 
account : on — of, ergo { gen.) : 207. 
accuse, accuaare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incuaare {gen. of charge), 
accused-person, retta. 
accustomed (to be), aolire, aolihia. 
acquainted, to become, noacere, 385. 
acquit, abaolverey aolv^ aolut {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capUia abaoU 

vera. 
adapted, aceommodaiua, 212. 
addition : in — to this, kuc aeudU^ acee- 

debai, <&c., 613. 
adherents (his own), aui, 
adjure, obteatari {ace.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, conailium inire ox 

capere. 
advantage, emoUanentum. 



advantageous: to he^ prodeaae {doL). 
advantageous : to bo very — , magnat 

uLUUati eaae, 242 (3). 
adversity, rea adverace. 
advice, conailium. 
advise, auadere {dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with u/, »ie, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timere^ vereri, S. 99, e. 
afterwards, poatea: with nouns of 

time : post^ used adverbially, 
after f before a sentence), poatquam. Seo 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.), 
after the oattle, {confeatim) a prcdio. 
again and again, etiam atque etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab tni^grv. 
against, adveraua {ace.) ; in (with oec ; 

of feelings, actions, &c., agmnai a 

person), 
against his will, invitua {acU.). 
against the will of Gains, Caio imriio, 

364. 
age ( = time of life), tEtaa, oHa, 



age (of that or such), id eetatia }^cnQ 
age (of what 7) ^id cetalia 7 > *°"' P' 
agitate, perturhare. • 
agitated (having his mind), incenaua 

animumj 2^. 
ago, abfUnc (to precede the sabst or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratuaj 212. 
agreed : it is — , conatat (ace. with infbu), 
agricultural operations, rea ruatietB. 
all, omnia, cunctua ;{z= whole), \ 

aua, totua. 
all together, cuneti untveraij 443. 
all over again, abintegro. 
all taken one oy one, ainguH. 
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Allowed: it is—, amstai {ace, with 

infin.), 
allowed : I am — , licet mihi. 
allow it to happen, commiUere ut. 
almost, propty ptsne. 
almost: I — think, fiaudacioarif 161. 

(See note on Diff. 25) 
alone, solus ; or ^if one person) unus, 
Alps, AlpeSj G. turn, 
already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
^ noun idemy 387. 
altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q,. on f 56. 
although indeed, qttamqtiam (indie.), 
always, after superlat. by quis(itu. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), qtns. 

amanuensis, a manu senms. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in Lat. 

• to me with you,* p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be — , irasei (dot.): sucems^re 

{dot.) 222. 
animal, animalf alis, 
another, alter, era, <&c. G. alterius : an- 
swering to *U is one things* aHudf 

38. 
another man*s, alienus. 
answer, respondire {dot.), 
antiquity, antiquitas, 
any ♦ (arter expers)^ omnis. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whithej:), usatutm, 

402. 
any man may, eiihisvis est. (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, ajypeUare (ace.). 
appear, (= seem), viaeri (vistu). 
appear (show myself), apparere, 
apply vigorously to, incumbere in (with 

ace. ) ; cvjbuy cubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) spectatus. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercihis, Us. 
arrived at: men have ^, ventum est. 

296. 
arrow, sagUta. 
as, after torn, talis^ tardus, tot, is, q^m, 

miantus, qualis, auot, respectively. 
as, alter idem, qui, 4i (or ae, atque), 
as far as I know, qv^ sdam, 56. 
as far as I can, quoa dejus faccre pos- 

sum, 612. 



as for as possible, > quoad ejus JteH 
as for as can be done, ) poteMt, 512. . 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, simtd ac;ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducenros. 
as not to, after ' such ' or ' «o ' in a nega* 



tive sentence, quin ^85) : if *sum' 
QT *so* were in a positive s 
tU would be used b> i 



3 sentence, 



ashamed : am — of, pydet, 207. 

ask, rogare. 

ask pardon for a fault, deiUcti veniann 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an ~, reum facers 

devi. 
assist, {mxUiari, adjUvare, opUvlari; 

sublevare, succurreref nibvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 76, 1, 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place ruar which a battle is 

fought, <&c., apvd (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mUlUms pas" 

suum duobuSf 348. 
at two miles oil, a mUlibuM passuum 

duobus. 
Athens, Atherue. 
Athenian, Atheniensis. 
attached to, amans; dUigens (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, gressus; adoriri, ortua 

(ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienus, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auetoritas. 
aware, to be, intelligere. 



B. 

Bageage, impedimmta, pi. (properly 

nindranees). 
banish, peUere ex ctoitate (pepui,mds)* 
banished from, extorris (ahl,), 27o. 
banquet, eonvivium. 
barbarian, barbarus. 
J)ase, turpis. 
Dattle, bellum. 

battle of Canne, pugna Carmensis. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, UU, 33). 
beasts, ferte. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (ab), 
become, Jieri, foetus sum. 
become acquainted with, ruweere, 38& 



« The pronouns and adverbs for *any' may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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becoming (to be) decire (aoc.), 

befiil, aoadtre {oat.), 

before, adv, antea. 

before, prep, ante (occ.). 

before (standing before a sentence), 

anieqitamj 498, &c. 
before one's eyes, ob oculoa. 
behold, cuUpiceret to, spex, apect. 
beg, peUre, petw, petit, db. 
begin, ccepUae (pegarij before pass, bat 

ca^tuM eat). 
beginning, initium, 
belieye, credere^ (dot.) eredid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim, 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mUd credttur^ 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium, 
benefit, v. benefacere (dot.), 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
beseech, obsecrare. 

T adsperrere (aliquidalicui, 



9pers% 233. 



best, optimus. 

betrayer, proditor. 
better, rnelior, 

better : it is — (= more aatiafaci 
preferable)^ wHua eat^ 116. Ex 



better: it wotdd have been — yaatiuam 

utaiuafu!U,42S{5). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere, cav. catU, 233. 
bird, avia : (great bird) ales. Votuaia 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, cul'pare. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), r^mideacert, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! 

virtute eato! 280, a 
blind, ctBcxta. 
blood, aanguia, Tniff, m. (when ahsd, 

cruor). 
blot out, detgre, deleo, delet. 
boast, gloriarif (abl.) also dc, in, 273. 
boast, to make tne same, idem gloriari, 
body, corp-ua, oria. 
border on, adjacire, 229. 
bom, nattia : bom to, natus ad. 
born, to be. naaci (natus). 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learnin|f, dodrina, 
breach of duty: it is a—, eonira qff^ 

cium eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, > fdem faSLerai 
break a promise, ) S^"^ 
bribery, awhttvua, ^. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of «//.•• 


Inclusion of 
oZ/aUke. 


Inclusion of aome. 




Less em- 
pliatical after 
n,n«,7mm,&c. 




Phonouks. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quia 


any (body) 


Advbbbb. 
(a) PUxce. 

(6) Time. 


r^to) 
usquam«| 


quovis (to) 

ubivis \,.. 
ubilibetjvfl') 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi i , .v 
uspiam \ W 


quo (to) 


anyplace 

or 
anywhere. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 

or 

«oer. 





♦ r^AUare 
aoarcdy^ *thaA 
*tuiking,*) dc. 



r excluded when ' 



.^ „ ^ 1 *any* foUows negativea; or *otC/bui;' 

'scarcely,* *than:* and in questions that expect the answer *no/ (*ne6odgy,' 
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toldge, poriM, nUsy m. 

bring an action or charge against, reum 
facert ; fec^fact : (witn^m. or (U,) 
187. 

burden, onuSf oneris. 

burnt : to be — , deflagrare. 

burst out afresh, recrudtacert^ cmdu, 

business, negotium, 

but i£ sin; gin autem^ 451. 

but if not, sin minuSf 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 

* perished, minimum abfuU {impera. ) 
quinperiretj 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), guin, [or, qui — ncm^] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisif or prep. pr<Bter, 

but, after cannot. See Uannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emeref em, empt. 

by letter, per liUraa. 

by = near, prope. 



CsBsar, Cceaar, aria, 

call, vocarey appellare, nominare, dicere, 
See 61. 

call =s summon, vocare, 

call upon, convenire, ven, vetU {ace.). 

call to mind, reminiaci, 

camp, eaatrOf pi. 

campaign, ena of, 308. 

can, poaae, quire (queo), 125, e. 

GannsB, of^ Cannenais, adj. 

cannot: 1 cannot but — , facere nan 
poamtm quin, &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, jSeri non 
poteat quin. 

capable of containing, capax (gai.). 

capital, cap-vjty itia. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere, 

care thai for, hujua facere, 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negUgena {gen.), 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o, inia, 

cast forth, projvcere jec, ject. 

cause to be oojie, faciendum curare. 
351, 356. 

cease, dcainere deai, dealt : ceaaedf be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua eat. 

cease speaking tacercy 299. 

censure, reprdunaio, onia, 

chameleon, chamadeon. 

chance, cctsua, Ha. 

character, moi-ea pi. G. um. 
"^ (falsely,) inaimulare {gen. of 



charge: bring, or pieftr a — , =to 

make him an accuaea peraon. reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dat.). 
chargeable (with a fault), afflnia, 212 
chaste, caatua. 
children, liberi, pi. 
cheese, caaeua. 

choose (= elect), eligere, tig, lect. 
christian, diriatianua. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding aenience)^ 

quas rea. 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civia. 
city, urba, urbia, 
civil-gown, toga, 
claim, poatulare. 
clear ( = excuse]), purgar*. 
clothe oneself^ vnduere^ 283. 
coast, oroy 40. 
coldj^r^-tw, 9ria, 
come, venire, vin, vent. 
come to the assistance of, aUcui aus' 

ilUo venire, 242. 
come to a determination, conaUiiim 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot), 
command an army, praeeaae {dot.), 
commission, mandare {dot.). 
commit many sins, muUa peccare, 
common, communia. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaria, 
compassion, miaericordia. 
compel, cogere. coeg, coact, 
completed : 1 nave — the work, apua 

abaoluium habeo, 364. 
concerns (it), ihtereat, 207. 
condemn, damnare, condemnare : to 

death, capitia. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honeataa. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre {benefcia) 

in; acci tul,lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo {Cie.) apud aliquem {Lie.) 

339. 
congratulate, congrahdari, 492. 
connection with, conjuncHo. See 157. 
conquer, vincert, vie, vict. 
consequence : it is of — , inter eat. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in* 

tereat, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, existimare, arbUrari 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliquantum, 
considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
constancy, conatantia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, aatrum; aidrut^ en§, 
consul, eonmd^vUa^ 
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eonsult, eonndere, ndu, mtt., ace. 
consult, for, > consulere 

coDsuJt a man's interests, I alicui, 233. 
contemporary, aqualis, 
contented, amierUus (obL). 
contention, contention 
continue, pervert, perrex^ perrcct 
contract to build, conducers faciendum ; 

duXf duct. 
contrary to each otlier, inter se con- 

trarii^ le, a. 
convenient, oommodua. 
conversant, to be, eallire (ace.). 
converse, loquij locutua. 
corrupt, corrumptrej rup^ rupt, 
cost, «tore, eongtarej 26o. abl. : (dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, po^ria; as opposed to town, 

rus^ruria. 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, rus. 
country, from the, rure. 
courage, virtus^ utis. 
courageously, fortiter. 
courtesy, humanitaa. 
cross over, transjicere or trajtcere^ jec^ 

ject, {ace,). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, crudtliter. 
cruelty, crudelitaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, colere, colUyCvU: if it be a 

atady^ e. g. eloquence— »hwfere 

{dot.). 
cure, mederi {dcU.Y 
custom, conattetua-Of inia, 
cut off, intercliiderej cluaj 233. 



Daily, quoiidiCi indiea or in diea aingu- 

loa. (See 69, t). 
danger, periculum. 
dare, audirei auaua aum, 
day, by, interdiuy 311. 
deaf, aurdua, 
dearer, pluriaf G. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after condemn^ eapitia. 
debt, esa (Uienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, mctgnum cea alienum. 
deceive, d^cipere, io^ cep^ cept. 
decree, dccemere^ creVj cret. 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actudUy attacked, de- 

fendere {fendy fetia): — What may 

be attacked, hieru 
Degree, to what a — I quOf (with ^cn.) 



deliberation (after opua esQ, etmauUo 

271. 
delight, ddedare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amamua. 
demand, postulare; poacere, poposc; to 

demand importtmaidy. efflagitare, 

(See 257). 
deny, ntgare, 
depart a finger's breadth, transvcraum 

digUum diacedere. 
depend on, mti^ niaua or nixus : (m with 

abl.). 
deprive o^ apoUare, orbare ; {pbl,), 
desert, deatrere, aeru^ aeri, 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of^ benede. 
deserving oi; dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, <ftc., dignua eaae qui^ 

with aubj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velU ; cwjoere^ cupiv^ cupit : = ex- 

preaa a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua {gen.), 
despair of^ desperare. 
destroy utterly, ddere^ delev, delet. 
destroy ( = burn), concremare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdiium 

ire, ^2,* a. 
deter, deterrsre. [See FVom.] 
determine, conatituere. 
detrimental, to be, detHmaiio esae, 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. {cubu, cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudere (dat.). 
die, m^fri, ior, mortuvs; mortem or au- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, dij^Uia. 
difficulty: there is — in doing, Ac. =it 

is done. dWicUe, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, diatajitia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

muUum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there ? quid iniereat? 
difference, there is no, > nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, > or refert, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, coena. 

direct = instruct, prcecipere, cep, eepi. 
discharge, fungi, fvnctua, (abl.) per- 

fungi, 
discipline, diaciplina, 
discontented, am— with, poenitet me. 

207. ^ 

discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morbua, 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am — at, t^edet {pert per 

tceaum est) me, 207. 
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dishonorably, turpUer. 
displease, displicere^ (dat,). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcenitet me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of^ <&c. 

ahesse, distare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abessej distare 

(a), 319. 
ditch,./ossa. 

divest, exuere^ exu, exut, 233, 
do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

ifaciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, vrceclare Jacere. 
dog, cams. 
doubt : dubitare. 
doubt : I don't at all — , mtllus dubUo 

Iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — y nan est dttbium 

{guin)^, 89. 
dream, somniare. 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare. 
draw up an army, aciem vnstruert; 

strux, struct. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere, bib, bibit. 



drink, s. potus, Us, > j..,. 

drinking, Do/io, J 

drive, pellere, pepul, puis : — 

away, abigere, eg, act. 
dutiful affection, pie/cw. 
duty, qfficium. 



drive 



E. 



Each (of two), uterque, utraque, utrum- 
que, G. utriusque. 

each one, unusquisque. 

each other (after ' to love,' Ac), inter 
se, 470. 

each of them, singly, singuli, pi. 

eagerly desirous, studiosus, (gen.); 
avidus, (gen.). 

eaBYjfacUis. Easily, facile. 

eat, edere (ed, es) ; vesci (See 273). 

eclipse, defectio. 

eclipsed, to be, dejicere, fee, feet. 

efface, cUlere, delev, ddet. 

either — or : aui — aut ; vel — vet ; sive 
-^sive, 456. 

elect, eligere, leg, lect. 

election, comitia, n. pi. 

eloquence, eloquentia, facundia (natu- 
ral eloquence). 

emulate, cemulari, 229. 

encamp, constdire, sed, «et«. 

15 



encounter death, mortem oppetere. 
encounter a danger, perinUum obire, 
end of, ex tr emus, agreeing with iti 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prccdltus (abl). 
endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hosils. 
engatje = fight with, confligere, Jtir, 

Jli^t. 
engage = undertake, reciperc, cep, cept, 
engaged in : to be — , operam dare, 

337: (in a battle, affair, &c.) in- 

teresse, 224. 
enjoy, frui, (abl.). 
enough, satis, aff'&tim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, qucerere ex ; qtussiv, qucesit, 
enter into partnership, coire societatem. 
entrust, credere, credid, credit (dot. oi 

person), 
envy, invidgre, vid, vis (dot.), 
Ephesian, Evhesius. 
equal, par, dot. Equal to (in magnU 

tade, real or figurative), instar 

(gen.), 207. 
error, error. 

escape from, a.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit,faUU^ 

prcBterit, 259. 
eternal, cetemus (= everlasting) ; »em- 

pitemus, 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, cequvs animus, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, vesperi 
every, omnis. 
every body, quisque, 396. 
every tenth man, dccimus quisque, 
every body who or that, quisquisy qui' 

cunque, 396. 
every thing, omnia, pi. 
ever, unquam, aliquando, quando, A02, 
evil, malum, neut. adj. 
exactly, with a numeral; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, rtuh 

dum excedere, cess. 
exceedingly, vehementer. 
excel, antecellere, prcestare, 229. 
e.xhort, hortari, adhortari, 
expedient, utilis (dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedU. 
expediency, utilitas. 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

usy^, ^s. 
exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunicc repetundes ; or only 

repetund<B. 
extremely flourishing, longe optilm^ 

simus, 
eye, oculus. 
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Face, 10 know a man by, dtfacU noase, 
faU (a friend), deeue {dot.), fsdl (one), 

deficere, 229. 
faith, j&2c«, 5. 
faithful, jScZe/w. 

fall on 0= seize on), inceaterej 229. 
false. Jalsu8. 
falsehoods, utter many, muUa meniirif 

38. 
family, ybrnttta. 
far from (thinking) this, ianhtm abest 

tU — {ut). 
fax : not to be — from, hand mtiUurn 

or proctd abtsae {quin\ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, vmUo (with compar. and guperl.)^ 

410. 
farewell, ove, «aZoe, vo/e, 281. 
fate,^uni. 
fault, culpa. 
favour, a, beneficium. 
favonr^favire (dat.'j^faVjfaut. 
fawn upon, adulan {dot. or ace), 
fear, oibody^ timor; of mind^ metua, da, 
fear, timer e, metuere, vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbeciUua. 
feed on, ve^ct. See 273. 
feel thankful, ^atiam habere. 
fever, /e6rw, aol. i. 
few, paucif cb, a. 

few : a few days ago, pattcis his diebus. 
few: a few days before, panda illia 

diebua. 
fidelity,7Wc». 
field, in the, militue. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

ejtu). 
find, invenirej reperire^ 177. 
find: hard to nnd, diffi/cUia inventus 

364. 
finger's breadth. See Depart, 
finish, conficere. 
fire, ifnia^ ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aptua, 212. 
fittea, acccTnmodatuaf 219. 
fix by edict, edicgre (tU). 
flank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.). 
flaw, vitium. 
flight, /wg^a. 

flogged, to be, mrgia credi; ccMua. 
folly, atuUitia. 
fond, cupxdua (gen.). 
food, cibuaf t. 
foot, pea, pedia. 
for, when untranslated, 255. 



for how much 7 quanti? 

for as much— as, tanti — quanti, 266. 

for less, minoria, 266. 

for just as much — as, > taniidem — 

for no more, than > quanti, 226. 

for ( = tn behalf of)^ pro. 

for { = qwvng to, of obstacles), pr<c,(aW.) 

for instance, ver&i cauaa. 

for some time, dudum, jatndtidum, 420. 

for (after to /ear), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me licet. 

for us (after jnaJce), a nobis, 

foreign to, alienua, 212. 

foretell, m-cedicere. 

forget, oblvDiaciy oblttus, 199. 

former, the, iUe, 378. 

forsooth : as if — , quasi vero, 494. 

fortune. See Good, 

fortune: let — see to It, id F^oritoia 
vidgrit. 

found, condere, condid, condTi. 

founder (of a family), princepa/amiliie. 

free from, liberare (abl.). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his master, libertua,) 

friendly, amicua, 

friends, his own, suL 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, after preventa, detera, Ac, ^toNiii- 
fiua, 94. 

from, after recover, ex. 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (o^the earth), frugea: (of a freey, 
fructv^, 

full, plenua, 182. 

iMxy, furor. 



G. 

Gain an advantage, emolumentum ca- 
per e (cep, caj^), — ex. 

gain possession ofj potiri {dbL gen.)J 

Gaul, GaJlua. 

get possession of, potiri, potitus {abl). 

gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 

give information, docere, »253 : give 
much information, multa docen 
{de), 252. 

give battle to, ^alium eommiitert 
cum; mis, mtsa. 

given over, desperatua. 

given it is, datur, 

glad, to be, Icetari, 621. 

glory, gloria. 
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florloiiB, glorio9u», 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, abircj decedtre^ cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perditum ire, 

362*, a. 
go on, pergerty perrex^ perrect. 
go on in your valour I . macte virtute 

esto! 290. 
god. DeuSf 56. 
gold, aurum. ' 
golden, aureus. 
good, bonus; (^ beneficial, expedient) 

uHlis. 
good : to do—, prodesse (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {corUigit 

mihi^—utf 374). 

goodtlme,ln,|j^^P;-«- 

govern, tmp«rore, dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, grains. 
gratitude, gratia, 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size)) sumrmis. 
greedy, amdus (gen.). 
Greece, GrcBcia. 
Greek, Grcscus. 
grief; dolor, 

grieve, dolere^ moerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
gnidffe, inmdere (dat.)j md, vis. 
guard against, ) cavere {ace. 233), car, 
guard, be on my, J caut. 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donh ductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacihimUas. 

had rather, mailt, 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ore, salvcy 281. 

hand, manv^y A«, 4. f. 



ua»^ng, suspendium. 

happen (of evils), accidere : of fortunate 

events, contingere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 1 

qutiU ut, Ac. 
happy, heatusyfelix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vi- 

tantur. 
, hard to find, difficUis inveniu {sup,). 
' hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, messis,f. 
bate, odisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 



hatefiil, to be, odio esse, 242, 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, faciendum evrare^ 

356. 
have an interview with, amvmirt^ 

{ace.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^with 

whom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, capitis, n. 
heal, mJderi {dot.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), consanet- 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valere. 
hear, avdire. 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

unheard), inauditum^acc. masc.) 
heart (as tha seat of the affections), anir 

mus, 92. 
heart, car, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height: to such a — , eo, adv. {gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), subvenire 

{dat.y, juvare (ace.), auariiiari 

{dat.\ succurrere {dot. See 222, k.). - 
her {ace. sing.), se,^ if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence ; 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369; 373, c. (Q. on % 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q,. on § 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum. 
his own friends, adherents, dkc. sui. 
hit ( = strike), ferire^ icere, aedsre, ce- 

ctd, COS. See 299, 1. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum Tiabert 
hold one's tongue, silere^ tacere. See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendHre, 266. 
home, to, dJomum : at, domi : from, domo 
honey, met, meUis. 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas, 

{ = probity) jWe», «i. 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor- 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste, 

hope, sperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my, domi mea. 

how rwith adj.), quam. 

how aisgracefiU it is, qwmto opprobris 
est. 

how manv, quot. 

how much, quantum. 

how does It nappen? qui ft, ut...? 
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how few there are, who — t quoiuM^ 
quuqiu e»t, qui . . ? {vfith nibj.) 

hunger, /am««, is. 

hurry, to be in Byfutinare. 

hurt, nocere^ dat. ; Icedert (ace. /<e«.) 

hurtful, to be, noctrt, 

husband, vtr, 291. 



I for my part, emddtm. 

if — not, niaL 451. 

If however, am cadem^ 451, 

ignorant, to be, ignorare {ace,). 

ignorant : not to oe ignorant that, Ae^ 

non ignorare^ (piin. 
ignorant : who is ignorant that, Ac. 1 

quia ignorcUt quin ... 7 
ignorant of, rudia (ean.). 
immediately after the battle, confealim 

aprcBlio, 348. 
Immense, ingens. 
immortal, immortalia, 
impiety, impUtaa. 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

91 faa eat dictuy 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — ^ 

nefaa eat dictuy 364. 
importance, it is of, irUereat (gen.)^ 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) intereatf 206, a. 
important, graoior. 
importune, Jlagitare. 
Impose on, imponere^ poau, posit^ 233. 
impute as a nult, vitto or culpoB dare 

ot vertere^ 242. 
in the presence of the people, apud 



in (an author), apud {XenophonUmf 

Ac). ^ 

in front, a/ronte, 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
inattentive to, negligena {gen.)j 183. 
increase, augSre, aux. auct^ {trana.) 

ereacerey crev {neut,). 
incredible, incredwUia. 
In'u>n9istent with, oZimttf, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua, 
induce, adducere ti^, <&c. 
indulge, induLgere^ duLa^ dvU {dot.). 
industry, dUigtniia, 
inflict punishment on, aliguem pasnd 

qfieeref 276. 
influence : to have ffreat — with, 97iti2- 

tum vaUre apuaaUquem. 



inform, certiaremfajcere^ 187. 

information. See Gwe, 

inhabit, incolercj colu, cult, 

injure, violarey ( = do harm to) loBder* 

{ace.). 
injurious, it is, nocet {dot.). 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innoceTis. 

insignificant: how — ! auam nullua! 
insolence to such a heignt of, eo {atlv.) 

inaolentuCj 612. 
instance, for, verbicauad, 
interest ( = true interest), utilUaa, 
interest : it is the — of, vnUreai {gen.\ 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Hax>e. 
intimate : to be — with,/ami{tarilerici«, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, f em. invent rix. 
invest ( = blockade), obaidere, aed, aeaa. 
invoke, appeUare. 
iron-hearted, Jerreus. 
is ( = is distant), diatat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but that, Jieri non potaai 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac., non 

cujuavia eaty &c. 190. 
Italy, Jtaiia, 

J. 

Javelin, jocuZum. 

jest, jocua, 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, commiUere proBlium 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Ustua. 
just (equitable), tsquue. 
justice, juatiiia. 



Keep, aervare, 

keep one's word, Jidempr<Batare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendide 

gerere. 
kill, tnterjieerej occidere, necare^ 308 
king, rex, regie. 
know, «ctre, nmiaae^ caUsrc^ 385. 



L. 

Labour, labor. 

lame of one le^, eiaudua dUaro pade. 

lamp, lucema. 
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\9Tg6, magmtii, 
lasting, sempiUrnwf. 
latter, the, fttc. 
laugh, ridsre^ rSt, rlt. 
law, UXf legis. 
lay on, imponere, 

lay ttide' \p^^^* P^ P^^- 

lay a person ander an obligation, gra* 

tiam ab cdi^uo mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdicare; (or »e with aft/., 306.) 
lead a life, agere vitam ; eg^ act. 
league, foedttSf eris. 
learning, branch of, dodrina. 
lean on, niti, niaua, mxua {abl, 273). 
learn, discere, didic. 
learn by heart, edisc&re, 
leave, reUnquere^ liq^ lid: (by will), ra- 

linqvurt. 
leave ( = go out of), txcedere {wUh abl) 

cesa, 83. 
leave nothing undone, ndtU priBtermU' 

tere quin. 
leave off, desinerCy desi, desit. 
leg. See Lame. 

leisure : I have — , vacat mihi, 154. 
Lemnos, hemnosy G. i. 
let me know, fac aeiam {with, ut 

omitted^. 
let out to DC built by contract, locare 

Jaciendum. 
letter, literce, pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, adectum habere, 
liable tp, obnoxius, 212. 
liar, mendax {adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjacere^ 229. 
life, vita ; { = life-time) edas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Aiiguato 

vivo, 364 
lift up, toUerej eiiattUy subkU. 
light, levia. 
light ( = kindle), accendere : aticcendere 

roguTfi^ Ac. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, Tt^/men, inis. 
like, aimilia, dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inatar^ {gen.). 
like {verb). See 491, d. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem indruere. 
literature, litercB. 
little, or a little ( =/«c things,) pauca. 

23. 
little : but or too — , parum. 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pan- 

lum ; pavlulum, 402. 
long, diu : pridem, jamdiu, jampridem. 

See 420. 
I mg for, avere, of an impatient^ gestire 

of a. joyous longing. 



look to thaf yonnel^ id ipte tkUriM. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere, perdidt perdU: lose (pas* 

sively), amiitere. (See 66.) 
lose an opportunity, occamonem amdt' 

tere. 
lose flesh, corpv* tmuttere. 
love, amare, diligere. (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amans, diUgena {gen., 163.). 
lover, such a lover of, adeo amana or 

dUigena {gen., 183). 
lowest, irvftmiia, imta, 
lust, l^ido, inis. 
luxurious, luxurioaua. 
lyre, to play on the. See Teadi. 

M. 

Mad, to he,furere. 

madness, amentia, 612. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatfjhtm ge- 

rere. 
make, facer e {fee, fact ) ; efficio : am 

made,/o. Oba. ^ mBkes cM things 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that {ut) all things (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri, 

pollicitua. 
make treaty, Ac, fcedua tcere, 299. 
make this request of you, iUud te roge 

{vi ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of, meminiaae, recor- 

dart, 201. 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id "agere {vi). 
make for us, a nobiafacere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae- 

cundum aliquem decemere; decrev, 

decret. 
making haste (after opus eat^propt- 

rate, {abl. part. 171). 
maker, efedor : fem. ^ectrix, 
man, homo, vir. (See ^, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; mm ia aurn, 

qui {subj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) moresj 

um, pi. 
many, mvlti. 
march against the enemy, cbviam ire 

hodibua. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222). 
Marseilles, MassUia. 
master, magister, dominus, herus. (See 

180.) 
matter, res. 
mean, aibi velle. 
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mean time ; in the-—, interim, inUrea, 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, cilma, 
medicine, medicina, 
meditate, meditari (ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire {dot,), 
melt, liguescerej lieu, 
merchant, mercator. 
middle of^ mediiu (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( = 1000 paces), miUe paants : pi. 

MiUia pasauum, 
Miletus, of; MUeaiua. 
milk. laCy lactis. 
mind, mena^ mtntia ; animua. 
mindful, memor {gen.). 
miserable, miaerj era^ Ac. 
mistaken, to be,/a//i. 
mistaken, I am, mefallU. 
mock, iUudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari {ace. or dot, 220). 
money, pecunia. 
month, menaiaf m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, aanctua. 
morals, moreaf um. 
more, plita (with gen.). For more, 

pluria. 
mortal, mortalia. 
most men, plerique. 
motion, motuM, iia. 
mound, agger. 
move, movercj movj mot. Move, neut. 

mxneri. 
much, muUaj n. pi. (but if oppoaed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

mtUtum.) 
much less, nedum^ 443. 
multitude, muUitudo, inia. 

N. 

Naked, nudtta. 

name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

nature, natura; rerum naiura. 

near, prove {ace.). 

near, to oe very, minimum abesse (im- 

pers.) quin^ 92. 
Dearer, propter ; {adv.) prapius, 211. 
nearer am, propiua abaum (quam)^ 319. 
nearest, proximua. 
nearly, prope^ pcene. 
need, egere^ indigere (ahl. or gen.), 
need, have — of, opuaeat^ IToj e. 
need, you have no — , nikU orms est. 
negligent, negligcna (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in yonr, isHe, ^ 
neighbourhood, from your, iatine. > 387. 
neighbourhood, to your, iahie. j 

nelther-„or. {^I^Zc'T'- 

neutral, mediua, 

never, nunquam, 

nevertheless, tamen. 

nevra of the town, rea urharuB. 

next : the next thing is, aequitur vJL^ 86b 

night, by, noctu or nocte. 

no, nuUus; after ne, quia, 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nemo pictor. 

no where, ) ^.,^,„^ 

no whither, J '"'^^^ 

no time, ni)ul temporia. 

nobody, nemo, inia.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum, 

none of those things, nihil eorum>, 

nor, neque, nee : but after ut or ne it 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After rel., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alienua. 
not even, n« — quidem. 
not only — but also, non aobim- sed, 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua abeaae. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; non 

quo — aed; non eo or ideoquMl — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quin, with subj. 
not to be far from, hatid muUum (or 

haud procuJ) abeaae (qvin). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, nihU aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, aUre, alu, alit ot alt. 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, num^rare, 

O. 

Obey, par^re, dbedire (dot. See 222). 
object, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, rnagnam ab aliqua 

{Cic.)y apud aliquem (Ldv.), gra- 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, commodua. 
obstruct, intercludere, clua. 
obtain, potiri (abl. gen ). 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil est quodfeatinea, 477. 



♦ Neminis nnd nemine are not found, but ntUliua, nulla: — except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle — ^Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee ha^het genUvounu 
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occasion : have— for, optu «/, 170. 

ocean, oceanus. 

occupy myself in, operam darCf 337. 

odious, to be, odio esse. 242. 

oi. after * strip^' Ac. {abl.) 

oif after ^become,* ^deserve welly Ac. 

'am persuaded^ and when of = 

concerning^ de, 
ott after * enquire* ex, 
of others, alienusy a, um. 
of such a kind, ejuamodi. 
offend, (Render eyjendy Jena (aec.), 
offend against, tnolare. 
offence : if I may^ say so without — j 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, vetuSy veteris {n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, sencvj G. seniSf G. pi. um. 
old age, senectusy atis. 
one (of two), aUer^ G. ius. 
one thing — another, alivd — aUvdy 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

(diquis. 
one's, 8UU8. 

only, adj. solv^^ G. ius. 
only: the — one who, vnus qui (with 

only son, unicus JUius. 

opinion, to be of, censgre. 

opportunity, occasio. 

oppose, repugnare (dot.), obstare (dot.). 

or, aw/, vely uc, 456 (in questions an). 

or not, necne. See 122. 

orator, orator, 

order Jubere^ juss (ace. with inf.). 

ought, oporttt. See 126. 

outof^ e, ex. 

out of doors, ./bn». 

out : to dine out, ccmare foris^ 339. 

over : it is all over with, actum est de, 

over against, adversus. 

overpower (with emotion), frangerey 

frcgifract. 
overthrow, everterey vertj vers. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem statj 

quominvsy Ac. 99. 
own {emphatic)^ ipsius or ipsorvm^ after 

. meua^ tuua^ Ac. 



Pace, passuSf Us, 

pained, to be, dolere (ace. or abl, with 
de.). 

pardon, venia, 

pardon, ignoscere, nov (dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vtniam dare. 

parent, patens; gemUoTi ftm, gemtrix. 

part, parsy partis. 



partner, consorsj 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis senHre, 

past, the, prceterita. 

peck, modius. 

peculiar, proprius^ 212. 

perceive, sentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ee 

quidj numquid, 400. 
perform jTang^, perfungiyfunctus (abi). 
perhaps, forta^se. 
permitted, it'is, licet. 
permitted, I am, Ivcdt mihi. 
perpetual^ sempilemus. 
perseverance, perseverantia. 
persist, perseverare. 
persuade (= advise), suadere (dot.) ; = 

advise effectually, persuaaere, su4u 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de, Ac, or persuasum habeo, 2Jl. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. 
philosopher, phUoaophus. 
philosophy, philosophia. 
piety, pietas. 
pity (I), miser tt me, or miser ear, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or es. 
plan, consilium. 
plant, serere, ««?, sat. 
play, ludere, Itts. 
play on the lyre. See Teach, 
plead a cause, agere causam, 
pleasant, jucunaus. 
please, pUicere (dai.). 
pleasure, voluptas. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — oLineo esse uL 

479. 
poison, venenwm. 
Pompey, Pompous, 
possession, to oe in, tenere, 
possession, to gain, potior (abl. ox gen,), 
possible as (after 8uperl.\ quamj vd, 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possiblv be, 

quanhts maximua potest tsse^ 412. 
post himself, considire, sed, sess, 
poor, pauper. 
power, poteatia of actual^ potestas of 

legalf conceded^ Ac, power, 
power : to put himself in their — ^ pth 

testatem sui facer e, 
power: to be in our — ^ in nostrd po* 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, Ac), ederCf colut suli, 
praise, lauSf laudia. 
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praise, to, laudare, 

pray (= beg earnestly), orare. 

predict, prcedicere. 

prefer, anteponert^ posu^ pos^it. 

prefer a charge, reum facer e dc, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capUalis reum JacerCj 187. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribus reum factrt^ 187. 
prejudicial, to be, obesae (dail.). 
prepare, par are. 
present with, donare^ 207. 
present, give us a, donooimuneridare. 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adesae {dot.}. 
preservation : tend to the — ^ 335, c. 
pretend, aimufare. 
pretty often, nonnunquam. 
prevent, obstare, obatU {dot.). 

pSt'-ess, ( *"«'■*». "'"• 

proceed against a person, conaulere in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), /7*Me^e«, pi. 
productive of, efficiena {gen.)^ 183. 
profitable, to be, prodease {dat.). 
promise, poUiceri^ licitua; promittere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opua eat), ma- 
ture facto, 177. 
prone, proclivia {ad.). 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia atta. 
prosecute, poatulare, 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, auperbua. 
prove an honour, konori ease; {prove 

done by aum with the dat., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prcsatare me 

Tnemorem. 
prove my gratitude, ) gratiam re^ 
prove myself grateful, > ferre. 
provide for the interests oli promdere 

vid, via; prospicere, apex, aped 

(both with dat.). 
provided that, dum, fnodo, or dum- 

mddo {after tohick *not^ ia ne\. 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rtU, 
punishment, pceTia. 
purpose, for tne, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicqtiam, Jruatra, 
put; put down, ponere, poau, poait. 
DUt oft) cxuere, txu, exut, 
put in mind of, admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogua. 



a. 

Ctuite (to be without), pkoM {car ere). 



R. 

Ratify a treaty, ieere fadim 
rather, I had, malo. 
rational faculty, mena. 
rear, in the, a tcrgo. 
re|i5on, you, Ac, have no, nihii eak 
* quod {aid)j.). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- cipere, cep, cepi. 

. (See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni consulere {in 

QuiniU., Seneca, if-c); in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, nttmerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poatha- 

bere. 
reckon as a fault, vUio veriere^ 242. 
recollect, reminiaci. 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redirc 

{cum). ' 
recover, convaleacere, vcdu. 
recruit myself, me rejicere. 
refrain: 1 cannot — from, temperare 

mihi non posaum, quin, «Scc. 
regard the interests of, proapicere, apex, 

apect {dot.), 
reign, regnare. 
reign: in your — , terege: te regnanU 

or imparanie, 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
rejoice, gaudere, gaviaua aum, 
relate, narrare. 
relieve from, liberare {abl.) ; (of a par" 

tial relief) levare {abl.). 
religion, religto. 
relying on, fretua {abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum eat, reatai (ut). 
remedy, rem^dium. 
remember, mcminiaae {Imperai. mA- 

mento); recordari, remimacL (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.). 
render, reddere, dta, dU, 
renew, renovare. 
repair, rejicere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, grdtiam rtferrt, 
repent : I — me, me peenitel (gen.y 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {ecn. abl.). 
required, are, opua surd, 172. 
resignation, ccquua ammua. 
resignation, the most or grea est,«9Mi»- 

aimua animua. 
resist, reaistere, reatU* repugnan 

{dot.). 
resolve, conatituere, ^itu, atUuL 
rest, requiea. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of, adj. reliquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera omnia* 
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restore liberty to his country, pcUriam 

in libertatem vindicare, 
restrain, temperare (dat.)y 220. 
restrained, to be, inkiberi. 
retain a grateful sense, gratiam habere, 
return, redire^ reoerH^ revemre. (See 

339. p.) 
return tlianks, gtrUiaa ctgere; eg^ od. 
revile, TtiaUdMere {dot.). 
reviler, vUwperaior. 
revolt from, dtJUere ab ; /cc, foei, 
rich, divea. 
riches, divUuB. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, oriri, tor, ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, amvlari {dot. or ace), 
river, Jtumeny amnUy JltariuSf 472, o. 
rob, spoliare (abl.). 
rod, virgcBfpl. 

rope (= Hanging), suspendium. 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronumua. 
rule, regvla. 
ruling power, to be, rerumpotiri. 



S. 
Safety, salua^ utia. 

sake : for the — of, cauad. 

sake, for its own, propter aeae. 

salute, aalutare. 

same, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, &c., ex (tud) aen- 

tenHd. 
satisfactorily, ex aententid. 
satisfy, aatiafacere (dat.). 
say, dicere : (=£ aaaerta) aiL 
say that — not, n^are. 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say : they (= people) say, /«run<. 
say : as they say, > ^ ^ ^ 
saying: as the — is, J »**"*""*• 
says he, i.nguU. 
sauce, coruHmeAtHm. 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

rnarique. 
season, tempeaiaa. 
seasoning, condimenium, 
second, alter. 
sedition, aeditio. 
see, rndere ; (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cemere. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perapectum habere, 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vtdHria. 
seem, viderif viaua. 

15* 



seize on, inceaaere {of fear, Ac), 229. 
self, selves. (See 368.) I myself, 

ipae, 33. 
sell, vendere (vcndid, vendit). 
sell, neui. venire {veneo), 267. 
senate, aenattta, 
send, mittere, mia, miaa. 
send forward, preemUUrt. 
send (news by letter), peraeribere. 
send to the assistance of, attxtUo mil' 

tere {tioo daUvea). 
sentence, aententia. 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, atipendium merere, 

or mereri, 308. 
serves, eat (with dat. 237). 
service, to be of, prodeaae {dot.). 
serviceable, idoneua, 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incendere, auecendere. See 

299. 
set out, prqficiaciffedua. 
set out to the assistance o^ aiuxUia 

profciaci {two doHvea), 

several, ^lurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: grantor, 409, g. 

severity, gramtaa. 

shadow, umbra^ 

shed, profundereyfudyfus. 

should, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 , 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part. 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), preebere. 
Sicily, Sicitia. 
sick, ^er, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) cagrotua. 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare, 
siege, obaidio. 
silence, aileniium: (habit of) taeilur- 

nitaa, 
silent, tacihu: (JiabihtaUi/) tadiumua. 
silent, to be, aiUre, tacere. See 299. 
silver, argenhtm. 
sin, peecare. 

since, qiium, quomam, 492. 
sister, aoror. 
size, magnihido, 
skilled in, perUua {gen.}. 
slaughter, tmcidare, 
slave, aervua. 

slave, to be the, aervire {dot.). 
slay, occiderey cid, da, 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack of^ redoUre (ace.), ? «yc 
smell of, olere, 5 ^^°' 

snatch away, eripercy ripu, rcpt (dot, of 

pers.). , 
Buares, inaidioi. 
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snow, nir, nivit. 

so near home, tarn prope a domo. 

so. The thing Is so, ret i<a«e habet. 

Socrates, SocraUSy Qen. w. 

sold, to be, venire {9etuo\ 267. 

some, aUquUt mdnriainy 392. See 

note X. and 390, y. 
some one or other, 7U9cto qttia, 394. 
some body of consequence, o/ioutc, 396. 
some other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, lUiuncU. 
some other direction, in, aHo. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aliquantum, 
some — others, alii — alU. 
sometimes rumnunquamf aUqwmdo^ 

interdum. See 402. » 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

eompar. 408 : or translate by paulo 

with eompar. 
sorry ; I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animua, 
sow, eerercy *c©, sat, 
Spain, HUrpania. 
spare, parcerty pepere (dot,). 
speak; loquiy locuius. 
speak the truth, verum dieere, 
spear, hasta. « 

speeclL oratiOy 249. 
spend his life, vitam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempue trnpendgre, 

337. 
spoken ill ofj to be, maleaudire. 
sport: to make — of, illttderc. Uu 

(dot.). 
stand in need of, egere {gen. abl.). 
stand by, adesse (akU.). 
star, etdloy See 51. 
stay (in a place), eommoran. 
starvation, famea. 
state, reepublica, 
stick, baeillum. 

stir out of the city, urbe exeederej 249. 
stone, lapisy adj. lapideus. 
storm, oppugnare {ace.). 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, mirua. 
strength, vireSy turn, 
strip off, exuere. 

strive, nitiy enitiy nieuay nixtUy tU. 
struck (by stanee. lightning, &c.), ictut. 
study, atudere {aat^. 
subject to, obnoxvus {dat.). 
succeed ( = follow), excipere {ace.). 
successfully, tx eenientid. 
succour, succurere {dot.). 



such, talis. 

such is your temperance, qius iua em 
temperantioy^. 

such a manner, m, ita {u£). 

suffer, nriere^ avo ; patiy paaaua. See 
632. 

suggestion, at your, U auctore. 

suitable, idoneua^ 212. 

son, Mi. 

superior, to be, > antecellercy precatare^ 

surpass, ) 229. 

superstition, auperatUio. 

supper, ceena. 

support ( = nourish), alerey alu, ality or 
alt. 

surround, evrcamdJtre {;urhem murOy or 
murum urbi). 

survive, aupereaae. 

survivor, auperateay itia. 
, suspense, to be in anxious, pendera 
animiy animo {or if necessary, 
I animia. 

, suspicion, auapicio. 
• swallow, hirtmdOi dinia 

Bweaiyjurare. 
I Syracuse, Syracuace. 



Take,t capere {eepy capf): sumere 

(ffujiw, aumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni conaiderey 185. 
take away, adimere^ eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, conatdere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crvdditer 

in {aliquem) amaulere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatea-ccutria, 233. 
take care, caoerCy cav, cayi. 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueriy 374. 
take hold otyprehendere. 
teach, docerey two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyrty fdibua docer* 

(i. e. teadi toith or on the atrvnga). 
teacner, magiater; fern, magiatra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax {gin.)* 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, tu^er. 
thank, graUaa agere. 
that (after dovbt^ denyy Ac. with neg.), 

quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma caperey or aumere. {Cuxro.) 
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that (after /ear)^ ne; that—^notj ut (or 

nenorC). 
that, as nom. to <t9,' &c., agrees with 

nam, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, i^e, 381. 
that (after • U remaina^* * it follows*) j ut, 
that too, ^ is; idemqut^ > oqe 
that too not, ncc is, J ^*^' 

that only, ts demumy 385. 
Thebes, ThebcByarum. 
then ^ :» at that time), turn. 
then ( = after), ddndey inde. 
then ( = therefore), igituTj itaque. 
there, ibi. • 

there is no doubt, non est dubium quin, 
there are some who (think), sunt qui 

(jrutent). 
there are not wanting, non desuni qui 

{subjX 
there are found some who, reperiuntur 

qui {subj.). 
think, censere, putare, exisHmarCf or- 

hitrari. See 257. 
think nothing of, nihili facer e, 266. 
thigh, yemur, oris^ n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 
^ preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qiue res, 36. 
thirst for, sitire, ace, 240. 
this bein^ the case, qtuB quum ita sint. 
thousand, miUe^ adj. ; pi mUlia, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, triduum, 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the causey sign of 

throw before, projic(tre. jec. jeet (see 

75, U. 
throw off, exuere. 
till, colere, colu, cult. 
till, donee J dum, quoad, 507, &c. 
time, at that, id temporis. 
time : at the time of the Latin Gramas, 

Ludis Latinis. 
time, for a long, dudunij diu, jamdu- 

dum, <ftc. See 420. 
times, tw> or three ( = several times),* 

his terque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bis teroe. 
times, many times as great, mvUis 

rrtibus major, 
, timidus. 
tired : am — of, Uedet me {gen.y 
to death (after condemn), capitis, 
to no purpose, nequicquam, frustra. 
See 33. 



to each other Rafter contrary, comjMve), 

inter se. 
toga, toga, 

together (after to compare), inter se. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongues: to hold their—, 299. 
too much, nimius {jdmius somnus, or 

nimium, somm). 
too dear, nimio, 

top o^ summus, {adj. See 179). 
torch, Ueda, 
tortured : to be — In mind, discrudari 

animi. 
towards, adversus, erga, 470 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio, 
treason, proditio. 
tre&ty, foBdus, sris, 
tribune, tribunus, 
triumph, triumphus. 
triumph in, per triumphum {ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Gallis triumpkare. 
troublesome, molestus, 
Troy, Troja, 

true : it is — but, illequidem—sed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, ./We/itf. 
tr^h, Veritas. 

turn back, revertere, reoerti, 33^. 
turn out, evadere, this. 
turn it into a fault, vUio vertsre, 242, 

Tuscan, Tuscus, 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 

Unacquainted with, rudis (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, dedecet {ace.)'. 
unburied, inhuTnaius, 
under favour, boTid tud venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intdligere, lex, leet, 
undertake, susdpere : ( = engage to do) 

red'oeTe, 
undertake to corrupt, corrvmpendvm 

suseipert, 
unexpectedly, de improviso. 
unfriendly, ininUeus. 
unless, nisi, 451. 
unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte. 
unless I am mistaken, nisimefallit, 
unlike, dissimilis {dot.), 
unmindful, immemor (gen.), 
unskilled in, imperitus (gen.), 
unteach, dedoeere ; {ttoo aceus,) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 
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unwillingr, lint,Uu». 

unwillingly, {»»*'»***•• 

unworthy, indignus {abl.). 

use, lUi {usu8)f abl. 

use, make a bad — of, male uii {abl.). 

use, make a perverse — of, perverse uH 

{abl.). 
useful, utUis, 212. 
useless, inu/t/ts, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, muUa meniiri 

(de), 38. 



V. 

Vain, in, necguicquam ; fhuira (See 
33). 

value, iBstimare, 264. 

valuable, pretioeus. 

very (with awperl.), vel^ 410. 

very manv, permttUi, 

very much, pennitUa, 

very little, perpauca. 

very, to be translated by magnua or 
aummua^ when the adj. after * very ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
honorable^ * magno honori est,* 242. 

vice, vUium. m 

violence, *>w, 

virtue, virtusj virtuHa. 

virtuous, htmestus. 

virtuously, horuate, 

visit (on buaineas)^ adire ; (as a. friend) 
viaere; (on businessy or iw£) con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous^ ex sen- 
tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere, gess, gest, 

wait, manere. 

wait for, expeetarey opperiri, pr<BsMarif 

wait upon, convenire {ace.). 

walk, ambulare. * 

wall, mums ; (of a walled city) mcenia, 

pi.; (of a house) paries^ eHs: (of a 

garden, dkc.) maceria. 
wanting to be, aeesse {dot.). 
war, in, hello. 

warn, monere {ut^ He). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an island)^ circumr 

fundif fustts. 
watch over, cavere^ caVj caut {dat.). 
water, aqua, 
vr^^^Jtuctus, lia. 
way, in such a, ita (u/). 
weary, am, UeiUt me (gen,). 



weight, onttf, eria. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), rectt. 

whatever, guicquid^ neut. as subtL j 

quicunjue {adj.). 
wheat, tritunim. 
when, quunij quando, 105. ( =: as soon 

as) vbiy uij 512. 
whence, uTicfe. 
where, ttbi. 
where you are, M/ur;/Twn where yon 

are, istinc / to where, <6c. istitc. 
where in the world, tibi or ubinam 

gentium. 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), she — stve: seu—seu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num{m8ingU 

dependent questions), 
which (of twoV vier. 
whip with roas, virgis ctedere ; cecidf 

CCBS. 

white, albus. 

whither, quo. 

why, cur^ quare^ 105. 

whole, totus^ universus, (See 179 ) 

will, against my, invituB. Against th* 

will of Caius, invito Caio. 
willing to be, vdle. 
wind, ventus. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as adj.), hibemua. 
wisdom, sapientia. 
wise, sapiens. 
wish, velUj 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, *todo* de. 
with, after *to make a beginning,* a, ab. 

(irtHl'mTnfot «^(-) 
with= J in the estimation U-d^- 

1 in thepresenceo^ J ^^''^^ 

without, sine; or adj. expers {gen.), 

without, to be, car ere {abl.). 

without being heard, inaudUus, a, urn. 

without : before partic. subst.^ non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque, ut non, quin, 

without, after nunquam and befort 
particip. subst. quin with aubf,^ 

wolf, lupus. 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be, sokrcj solittu sum. 

wool, lana. 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum. 

worshipi io, eriere, colu, euii. 
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urorld, mundus: orbia terra or terra- 
rum. 
world, in the (after *wpcrZ.), veJ^ 410. 
worthy, dignua {abl.). 
would have been (better), > fuit, not 
would be (tedious, &c.), $ fuisset. 
wound, vtUnuSy eris. 
wound, ferij-e^ icere^ 299. 
wretched, mt««r, a, urn. 



write (news), peracribere. 



Yesterday, heri. 
young, juvenU, 
youth (= time of), juventua, atiaj jtf 

venta, 
romh (a bodi of), JuveiUut. See 338. 



IJNDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguished from their synonymec 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not wWi ordinala. Place of, 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

amanu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after fcUerij dicercy opinari^ &c. 
p. 55, s. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliqufi re, 233. 

cdes (s), 356, y. 

aequalis, 212, z. 

aequi boni facere, 185*. * 

stemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), > aqo 

aliquantum (s). J *" 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4iU0, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnls (s), 472, o. 

unoenus (s), 212, v. 



an, in aingU musHons^ 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam 7 p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 61. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiUari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 2«1, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 257, k. 

bisterque, >420t 
bisterve, ^^^-^ 

bona tu& venia, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT iifUr nemo, nullus, &c. 44. 



cadere (s), 299, i. 

callere (s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281, r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab all 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 
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CHARGE m tht acc. if expressed by a 

neut. pron.f 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, ) ooo 
circumdare murum urbi, > 
civiTAS in appos. to the plural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, qiuB est 

civitctSf 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
CGBpi (s), 150. z. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB ofan ADVERB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL joTma of the infin.^ p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB 171 perf. aubj, for im- 

perf, 418.t 
coDsors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in allquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when right\ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cuius es temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid faciendum, 351. 



D. 

damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noiUnte esse bono, not LaHn, 
152, y. 

dapes (s), 428, b. 

de facie nosse, f 

de improviso, > 621. 

de industrift, ) 

debere fs), 126, f. 

dees^e (s), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, c. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRON. tomeUmes ex- 
pressed after quin, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 
.diligere (s), p. 68, a. 
■^diu (s), 420. 



dolere (s), 521, a. 




dubito. See Questions, 'i i 4. 
dudum (s), 420. 
dulcis, 211, V. 
dum, 494. 
dummodo (ne), 494. 

E. 

E re mea est, 542. 

edere (s), 257. 

egere (s), 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentia;, 512. 

epulse (s), 428, b. 

ergo, wUh^en.^ 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, Ac), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, how translated^ p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (sY 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 



P. 

fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
falllt me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (s), 443. 



t Potius 
weti^umfatii 



dii^erim, ubi de re prjBteritS agatur. perfectum subjunctlvi mngli 
a dj^tare ; imperfectnm mentem et &ins'dium ageniis. Gdnth^r. 
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festinare (a), 177, m. 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (a), 257. 

fiuviua (a), 472, ▼. 

foraitan, 494. 

fortiof' quam prudentlor, 452; w. 

freqoeDa (a), 410^ n. 

fruatra (a), 33, ▼. 

fugit me, 209. 

fult tttiUua, ^., 426. 

fuDdamental rule for the aeqaenoe of 

tenaea, 40. 
rvTVMM auBJimcT., 41. 



gaudere (a), 621, i 
geatire (a), 420. 



vratua (a), 212, y. 



hnres ex drodante, &c., 666. 

huud (s), p. 70, h. 

haud Bcio an, 116. 

haud acio an nemOf ttnmger fhan haud 
BCio an quUquam, U the loiter 
form correct? Su note on D\f, 
(^ Idiom. 25. 

heni8(B), 180. 

hie, 377, &c., relating to the m/ore remote 
iDOrdf 378, h: to idde quo potieei- 
mum mmue, 378, h {d),^ 

homo (a), ^ y. 

hoatia(a),221,s. 

I. 

# 
icere (a), 299, i. 
id, not to be need ae nom. to * to be* 

uhen a eubet. foUowe^ btU to ogru 

^gWi that «u6«<., p. 135, m. 
id statia 163, 0, 
xo QuoD/or quod only, adde emphane, 

p. 27, note *. 
idem ( = also). 387. 
idem eat qui (or ac, atque), 46, b. 
idoneua (a), 212* ; qui, 486. 
ignoscere (a), 428, c. 
ille, 49, 377, Ac. : voUh quidem in var^ 

tialcoMxeeionBy followed by a *but,* 

imperare (a). 78, w. 

impertire aiiquid alicui; or aliquem 

aliqut re, "" 
in ante diem, 
indiea,69,t. 



incendere (a), 299, h. 

inclpere (a), 150, x. 

incolumia (a), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incuaare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (a), 257. 

indaere, 233. 

inimicua (s), 212, z. 

iNFiiviTXTa, tpith participle or eubei, tn 

the nom. by attrattUm, 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inapergere aiiquid aUcui or aliquem all- 

iqut re, p. 86, d. 
inatar: uhen to be need, 207. 
inter ae contraria, 25. 
interdum (a), 402. 
interea (a), 402 ; in neg. eentencee, eef 

noteg. 
intereaae (a), 227, q. 
intereat Ciceronie ease doquentts, 

wrong f 152, z. 
interficere (a). 308. 
interim (a), 402. 
invenire (a), 177, o. 
ipae ( = txadly), 308. 
IPBS, wUhpere. ^an., when in the nom., 

vhen in obHque casc^ 368. 
ipaE, hardly ever in the noTn. {in Cic.) 

after appended met: p. 131, c. 
ira8ci(8),ife2. 
ia aum aui, 483. 
ia (ea, ia), ihjt usual pron. for ike Odrd 

pereon where ffiere it no emphaeie, 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, GuU of yours, 377 (c). 
iate, in lettsr8, refers to Uu plaee 

where amis correspondent resides^ 

382. 
iatinc,387. 
ito juatum, at eat, Ac, 451. 



J. 

jampridem eupio. 413. 

juBsax (ace. wiUt inf.; ut when used 

abeolutdy)y p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non poteat, 604. 
jucundua (a), 211, ▼. . 
juTare (a), 222, k. 



laetari, 621. 

latet me, or mihi (had), 259, a. 

libenter( = iiAr«to), 492. 

libertinuB > /„v c-, 

libertus \ W» 661. 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 153^ b^ c 
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licet (alffum^h), 451. 
locare aliquid faciendum, 
locare (s), 490, v. 
loqui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
liigere (s), 521, a. 



maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, &c., 280, q. 

major annis viginti, Ac, Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (misenim) qui, 486, 1. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

niediclna >. v «-- , 

medicamentum J Wi *o'» '• 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini lesere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (ne, ix/), 95 ; b. 99, e. 

minari mortem allcui, 222. 

miserarl f 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me j 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (s), 233. ^ 

mcerere (s), 521, 

monere f,utjne; ace. with inf., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, 1. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

mums (8), 233. 



N. 
namappended tointerrogatioeaf p. 140, 

ne quis (not, uf) 

nemo), when a purpose ia 

DO quid (no/, ut I expressed wWumt 

nihil), I emphasis on the 

ne unquam (no/, negative, 80. 

ut nunquam), J 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
nedicam, 443. 
necare (s), 306. 
necesse est, 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminls, nemine; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, with verb » vnthout, 520. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = tDould noty 541. 

nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfacere non po«* 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
vnth iriftn.) should not be imUaled, 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautas.] 

non quod, or quo — sed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 267. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, TESTRUM, tifter pofiiitveB, 
and with omnium, 372 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



OB, in o&erro, dc. b amb, l;t^2, 248^ r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, a. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opens pretium est 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > ^ofi. 
oportet (eeo) facium, J **^ 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
oppVobrium (s), 242,1. 
optare (s), 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. 
opus est properato, 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneoy a to warn a person to do somethings sometimes takes Infin. InsteMl 
of ut with subj.— Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular nOffeel fa 
named i^-ratio tpsa mohst, amieUias •ompabarx. 
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urare (s), 257.* 

OBIOIK OP THE PI.<(F£CT WITH ' HAVE * 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. 130, a. 

orinndus ~ 
ortuB 



'I (a)* 



551. 



pace tu& dizerim, 428. 
par (8), 212, x. 
parSre (s), 222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PAETICIPIAL SUBSTAMTIVB, CaUtlOD 

26. See also p. 151, e. 

PAXTICIPLSS IN BUS AND DUB, f 46, p. 

126. 
PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 
pasci (s), 257, k. 
pati (s), 532.* 

pejor (s), 410. 

PERP. BUBj. (for imperf.) in a conae- 

mience tpUh ut 418 : in obi. narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PERSONAL PBON. EXPRESSED, wkoi there 

ia a distinction beticeen two actiona 

of the same person, p. 17, note. 
persuadere (s), 222, 1. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {bad), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerammque, 

not found, 291. 
polllceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri, with infin, fvX, 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat; cr ex- 

cessit, 310, B. 514. 
posthabere aliquid aliciii, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
potenUaJ/ V 45, 
potestas 5 W» «oi- 
potestatem sul facere, 451. 

praemium (s), 242. 
prsesens, 
prsesentem 
priestolari ( ,. 
priBterit (nozi me), 259, 
prehendere (s), 492. 

MENT f^ier si tn WKMctioen wUhfuJt.t 



n ^s;, A'M, 

;mes8e,J227.q^ 
ri (8), 227, z. 



PRESENT and IMPERF . PASSIVE of Eng- 
lish verb, 135, e. 

PRESENT or PERP. suBj. in connectum 
with infin. where the general rul< 
wotUd require imperf. or pluperf., 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s). 83, a. 

probrum (s), 242, i. 

C pro re nat^, ; 

< pro virili, 1 542. 

( pro eo ac mereor, J 

pro tua temperantia, 66. 

proBlium (s), 348, t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujue pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17, I 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propius abesse, 319. 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, } ^qo 
providere, ) 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purgandi aui causfi, 334. 
putares {you ibovld have Aoughi), 426. 



qus res, 36. 

qua9 quum ita sint, 492. 

quGB tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, t 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam ut sit, <&c. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted aftegr amplius, dc, 652, k. 

3!J«m3r"'l«l. See note u. 
quamvis, S 

quanta maxima potest esse, dbc, 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. . 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid setatis, 164, /9. 

quid facerem ? 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin after verbs ^doubtiw ^., <■ 

negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quis est qui 1 477. 
quis sum qui 7 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est •— qui 1 477. 



INDEX I. LATm. 
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quis^ue : doctissimus quUquCj 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 

<luo, 63, mthout compear.^ p. 215, e. 
quo amentiae, 612. 
quoad ejus, &c., 612. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominuB, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, &c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qni (subj.), 477. 
luum interrogaretur, not interrogatas 
esset, 4]5l 8. 



K. 

re = forth, 249, v. (= ipi 1) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN, wkeU U dotS OOt 

asrtt with its proper antecedent^ 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlscl (s). 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperluntur, &c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, its meaning, 188, f. • 
revenire ) ,^ noo « 
reverU jW>339,p. 



rivus (s), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Calo, } Anc „ 

sapientior quam Caius, J » 

satis, 612. 

satius, ex. 34. 

soelus (s), 243, g. 

Bcire (s), 385. 

96 often inserted by Cic, qfter veUe, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 604. 
securus (s), 542. 
Bempitemus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententiS (ex), 17. 
si = whether, p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
Bi (mood), 451, U 



si quis, I ,Q, „ 

si quisquani, S ' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, «&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, ra. 

sin minus, 1 

sin autem, I ^^i 

sin secus, f*o*' 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliqud, when rights 390. t 

sine omni curft, tDrong, 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 57. 
Btipendium mereri, 308. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

SUPERLATIVE and other adjj, placed in 

the relat. instead qfin the principal 

douse, 63. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 634. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

tlmere (s), 99, e. . 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperatioe forms in), 480, x 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 

ubl terrarum. > 519 

ubinam gentium, J * 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = a« soon as ; when, 512. 

ut = that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, &. 

UT NE, when used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque — ita, 407. 

at ^junt, 319. 
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aterlibet (a). 390, a. 
utervis (a), 390, n. 
otinam, 494. 
I'tpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi, 154 : 337. 
valere apud aliquem, 463. 
vapulare ah 291. 

Z\ ^« 

vehm (ut) jadlces, 417, b. 



velleaibi, 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
verbi caus s 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
via, tied, p 69, note g. 
viaere (s), 249, s. 
vitium (a), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac, 242. 
vixcrediderim, 42a* 
Yocare (a), 51, i. 
Yoiucres (a), 480, n. 
_j. J ae eaae principeiOf 
I eaae princep« 
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!>• Appteton S (h,^9 SAueational Fublieatitmi, 
PROF. C. A. JOHNSON. 

Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero. 

With Notes, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo. $1. 

" I regard Professor Johnson^s edition of Cicero's Orations as better adapted for th« 
ttse of our schools than any other that has appeared In the English language. The im- 
mense advances of philological science in the last quarter of a centuryTimperatively 
demand a class of books for young students, of a higher character than most or those we 
have hitherto been content to use. An edition of Cicero like Johnson's has long been 
wanted ; and the excellence of the text, the illustrations of words, particles, and pro- 
nouns, and the explanation of various points of construction and interpretation, bear 
witness to the Editor's familiarity with some of the most important resmts of modem 
•diolar^ip, and entitle his work to a large share of pubhc favor. 
"Very respectfully youra, 
" Thomas Cbasb, Tutor in ZaUn in Haruwd Unirersityi 

•Cambridge, AprU 19^ 1851.** 



PROF. THOMAS A. THATCHER 

Cicero Be Ojfficiis. 

With English Notes. Chiefly seleettd and translated from the Edltiou 
ofZiunptandBonnell. 12mo. 90 cents. 

<*I have examined with much pleasure Prod Thatcher's edition of Cicero de OfflcU% 
and am convinced of its excellence. The Notes have been prepared with gr<i*at care 
and good judgment Practical knowledge of the wants of the student has enabled the 
Editor to famish just the kind of assistance required; grammatical difficulties are re- 
moved, and the obscurities of the treatise are explained ; the interest of the learner is 
elicited, and his industry directed rather than superseded. There can be but one 
opinion with regard to the merits of the work, and I trust that Professor Thatcher will 
be disposed to continue his labors so carefully commenced, in this department of clasi^- 
oal learnini^ 

"M. L. Stoxbbb, 
•Frttfewor qf Zatin Language and JAUraiure in Pewk CcUege,^ 



PROF. J. A. SPENCER. 

C. Julius CcBsar^s Commentaries on the Gallic 

War. With English Notes, Critical and Explanatoiy; a Lexicon, Geo- 
graphical and Historical Indexes, &o. 12mo. |1« 

**The presB of Messrs. Appleton is becoming prollfio of saperlor editions of the clat* 
fflcs used in schools, and the volume now before us we are disposed to regard as one et 
the most beautiftil and highly finished among them all, both in Its editing and its execa- 
tion. The classic Latin in which the greatest general and the greatest writer of his age 
recorded his achievements, has been sadly oorrapted in the lapse of centuries, and its 
restoration to a pure and perfect text is a work requiring nice discrimination and sound 
learning. The text which Mr. Spencer has adopted is that of Oadenorp, with such v^ 
riations as were suggested by a careftil colhktion of the leading oritics of Germany. The 
notes are as they should be, designed to aid the labors of the student, not to supersede 
them. In addition to these, the volume contains a sketch of the life of Caesar, a brief 
[«xicon of Latin words, a Historical and Gheographical Index, together with a map of 
the country in whieh the great Roman conqueror conducted the campaigns he so 
graphically describes. The volume, as a whole, however, anpears to be admirably 
suited to the purpose for which it was designed. Its style of editing and its typograph- 
ical execution reminds us of ProU Lincoln^s excellent edition of Livy— a work which 
some months since had already passed to a second impression, and ma now been adopted 
In moat oC the leading schools and ooUefM of the wajktxy.—Procidenet Journal 
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D, Appleton S €0^% BctueatimMl PublicaiumM. 
PROF. "W. 8. TYLER, 

The Germania and Agricola ofCaius ComeliTis 

ThcUiu. With Notes for Colleges. 12mo. 62 centa. 

** We welcome the book as a useM addition to the classical llteratare of onr eovmtry. 
It is very correctly and elegantly prepared and printed. Thirteen pages are occnpied by 
ft well-written lite of Tacitos, in which not merely outward events are narrated, but tha 
eharacter of the historian, both as a man and a writer, is minutely and tkithfally drawn. 
The notes to each of the treatises are introduced by a general cnUque upon the merita 
and matter of the work. The body of the notes is drawn up with care, learning; and 
Judgment Points of style and grammatical constructions, and historical references, are 
Ably illustrated. We have been struck with the elegant precision which marks these 
notes; thev hit the happy medium between the too much of some commentatoiSi and 
the too little of others.^'— jVortA American Seoi&w, 



PROP. Vfr. S. TYLER. 

The Histories of Cains Cornelius Tacitus. 

With Notes for Colleges. 12mo. |1. 

** Prefixed to the text is an * Essay on the Style of Tacitus,** abridged from Doder 
leln's Prolegomena. The text itself is founded on Orelli (Zurich, 1§48). The note! 
occupy about 200 pages, and evince the same scholarship, taste, and skill, which chara» 
terizea Professor Tyler *s edition of the Germany and Agricola. Then follow an Index 
of persona and places, and an Index to the notes — xiabtm cbdtninicula^ which have ber» 
tofbre seldom found place in American text-books. Altogether, the edition is one of th« 
best specimens of a classical text-book that we have ever seen. It will doubtless take its 
place at once in all our colleges." — Methoditft Quarterly Reioiew, 

•' This edition of the * Histories of Tacitus' cannot faU, we think, to receive the hearty 
welcome of all who are interested in classical learning, especially of those who are de- 
voted to Latin studies. Professor Tyler, the editor, has aheady given to the pnblio 
Tacitns*s Germania and Life of Agricola, and the manner in which these were prepared 
was a sufficient guaranty of his success in the work now before us. He has adopted 
the most approved texts, and has incorporated Into the notes and the accompanying 
essays, grammatical su^estlons, and collateral information, which are well fitted not 
only to aid the youthftu student, but to awaken thought and interest in the mind of the 
maturer scholar." — PrwidencA JofwmaL. 



OESEKIUS. 

Hebrew Grammar. 

Fourteenth Edition, as revised by Dr. E. Bodigeb. Translated by T. J« 
CoNAin, Professor of Hebrew in Madison University, N. Y. With the 
Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the Eleventh, by Dr. Da- 
vies, of Stepney College, London. To which are added, a Coarse of 
Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared 
by the Translator. One vol. 8vo. Price |2. 

"The profound and philosophical character of this work deserves afar more extended 
and critical notice than can be undertaken in the columns of a newspaper. The high 
reputation of Gesenius as a philologist and grammarian, and the fact that the present fs 
a tianslation of the fourteenth edition, are the best evidences of the estimate placed on 
bis labors by the savans of Europe, where, indeed, G^enins has long ranked as the first 
ffebrow scholar of his time. The American editor in addition to the apparently falthftd 
translation now offered, has also enriched the work by very valuable exercises in tha 
lillicnlties of the language. 

" To those who desire to master a language rich In poetry of the most sublime da- 
Acription, and interesting by the many high and holy associations connected with 
It, we recommend this work with entire confidence. To the student who undertakei 
the acquisition of the Hebrew tongue, we promise in Mr. Conant*s work • sore ^'d4 
and an ample reward for his toil. 

•« The mechanical execution is beantifti].*'— iStcAfMonel 2Vf?ML 
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D, Appletm & Oo.^» JSchicatiandl Publication^. 
PROF. ASHEI. C. KEI7DRICK. 

Greek Ollendorff; 

Being a Progressive Exhibition of the Prindples of the Greek Gramniar<i 
Designed for beginners in Greek, and as a Book of Exercised for Acad« 
emies and Colleges. 12mo. $1. 

"Among the many elementary books published for the nse of schools, we have not 
met with one that has pleased ns as much as Professor Eendrlck's Greek Ollendorff 
(t seems exactly fitted for the purpose intended, viz., by instilling into the minds of the 
/oong the more simple elementary principles of the language, thus to prepare them for 
« more extensive and familiar acquamtance with the ancient Greek classics. Its eim- 
^licity is perfectly delightftiL The unfamiliar character of the letters, and the long 
course of study reauired to ^ve a boy even a very imperfect knowledge .of the Grain* 
jnar, have deterred many a oeginner from prosecuting the study of Greek, who, with 
the attractive volume before us, would have taken hold of it at once, and mastered all 
Ha difficulties. This is not only the best possible book to be put into the hands of boys, 
but It seems to us, that any person more advanced in years, and wishing to acquire 
K>me knowledge of Greek, even without a teacher, may, oy the aid of this volume, ac- 
eomplish his object 

"The sounds of the letters and diphthongs, and the use of the breathings and accents, 
are so briefly, yetsofkmiKarly explained, that, although the author recommends that this 
Tortion of the work should be deferred by the younger pupils to a second, or a third pe 
rusal, yet such a recommendation seems to us to be iiardly necessary. 

** A knowledge of the Greek Grammar has generally been considered aa an in4ispf n- 
iiable qualification of the pdpil before be begins to re^ Greek. The doing away with 
the necessity of this at the beginning, is very encourasing to the learner, while at the 
eame time it gives the author an opportun5ty to introduce gradually, and almost imper* 
ceptibly, sufficient grammar to illustrate the examples as tliey occur ; and then, X>y re« 
peating these examples with variations almost innomeiable, the principle is indelibly 
impressed upon the mind. 

In tbe older Greek books intended for schools, the examples given have been faulty, 
from their involving too many principles at the beginuinj. The mind of the pupil can- 
not comprehend so many things at once ; he gets confused, acd becomes, after a while, 
discounted. Whereas, in the Greek OlIendorflF of Profosso/ Kendrick, every principle 
of the Granmiar is introduced by degrees, and only when i.^ ia tv anted for application. 
It teaches rules by examples, rather than examples by rules. 

" Another advantage of this volume over the older school books of the kind, is the 
examples ofdouble translation, introduced at the very beginning, 4.id made a pai't (I 
the r^ular daily exercise. 

" The book & weS printed in good type, and on go )d paper, for wl jch the Appletom 
deserve due credit 

'* We conclude by leoommending this work to the favorable attesttton of teacheim— 
•IT, Y. Recorder. 



PROF. JAMES R. BOISE. 

Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 

Adapted to the Fint Book of Xenophon^s Anabasis. One vol am* 
12mo. Price 75 cents. 

%* For the convenience of the learner, an English-Greek Vocabulary, a Catalogue 
of the Irregular Yerbs, and an Index to the principal Grammatical Notes, bave been 
appended. 

"A scbool-book of the highest order, containing a carefully arranged series of cxer« 
eises derived from the first book of Xenophon's Anabasis (which is appended entireX 
an English and Greek Vocabulary, and a list of the principal modifications of irregnla? 
rerbs. We regard it as one peculiar excellence of this book, that it presupposes 
both the diligent scholar and the painstaking teacher; in other hands it would be 
not only useless, but vnttmlle. We like it also, because, instead of aiming to give the 
pupil practice in a variety of styles, it places before him but a single model of Greek 
composition, and that the very author who combines in the greatest degree purity of Ian- 
ffuagti and idiom, with a simplicity that both invites and rewards imitation. ^'—6'/iri6^ii 
neoister. 
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2>. AppUUm S €h?$ JBiiHeati&nal FvhUeaUom. 
BEOANB*8 NEUBCAir AND BARETTI— B7 VELAZQUEZ. 

A Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and - 

^ngUth Languagss ; composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the 
Spanish Academy, TerreroB, and Salva, npon the basis of Seoane*s 
Edition of Kenman and Baretti, and from the English Dictionaries of 
Webster, Worcester, and Walker ; with the addition of more than 
Eight Thousand New Words, Idioms, and Familiar Ph'^ases, the Iireg 
nlarities of all the Verbs, and a Grammatioal Synopsis of both Langua- 
ges. By Mariano Vslazquez db La Cadsna, Professor of the Spanish 
Language and Literature in Columbia College, N. T., &c, <Sbo. In Two 
Parts— I. Spanish— English. 11. English— Spanish. One volume imp. 
8to., of about 1400 pages. Strongly and neatly bound, price $5. 

The great deslderatam of an accnrate, comprehensiye, and well-digested Dlctlonaiy 
af the Spanish and English languages Is now .first realized in this work by Professor 
Velazquez. The valae of Nenman and Baretti^s Dictionary was greatly enhanced in the 
edition by Dr. Seoane; but it needed still greater improvementB than Seoane has given 
It and the lapse of twenty years has made us deficiencies painftilly apparent Professor 
Yelazqaez has ayailed himself of all the valuable material accumulated by his predeces- 
sors. He has also enriched his pi^pes from the latest edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy— published subsequently to Seoane^s revision— and (h)m the great work iA 
Cabrera, Terreroa, and the inde&tigable Salva. Many familiar words not found in tiie 
Dictionaries, but constantly in use in Cuba, in Mexico, and in South America, are now 
Ihst given, as well as a long catalogue of mercantile terms, collectedfh>m reliable sources. 
To these Professor Velazquez has added the manv words and phrases, the nrach-needed 
correolions, and the thorough revision suggested or his long experience as a teacher <A 
his mother tongue. Besides these improvements in the Vocabulary, ^e work is now 
made a Pronouncing Dictionary. The pronunciation of every Spanish word is given in 
a manner which will enable an English scholar to pronounce them at sight The method 
of pronouncing English words in this Dictionary merits the particular attention of every 
one whose mother tongue is the Castilian. It is based upon the method so much ad* 
mired and recommended by the learned Don Lorenso Hervas, in his ** Oatdlogo de la§ 
L&nffuas .*" namely, by giving to every elementary sonnd in the language a correspond 
ing alphabetical character, and by restricting each of these characters to one single 
sound. By the help of this method, so superior to notation with figured vowels, no per* 
son willing to devote half an hour to the dozen new alphabetic characte» need be at a 
loss to pronounce correctly evenr English word in the Dictionary. . The new and im- 
proved orthography sanctioned by the latest edition of the Dictionary of the Academy — 
now universally aaopted by the press— is here given for the first time in a Spanish and 
English Dictionary. Another new and most usefhl feature of the work is an *^ Outline 
Grammar of the Spanish Language," and a " Gnunmatical Synopsis of the English Lan* 
fiage," each containing a grammar in miniature, and all the irregular verbs of botfa 
languages. The volume is thus rendered complete, and made to answer all the porpoaee 
af a grammar and a Dictionary. 



JjfeaHy ready ^ in one volume 12mo^ 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE. 

This Abridgment is a miniature copy of the great octavo woik by Professop Velaa 

anez, and contains all its most important additions and improvements. Expurgated of 
le antiquated orthography, and the manifold errors and absurdities so common ia 
Spanish and English Abridgments, it is intended as a reliable woric of reference for 
business men, and for all the ordinary uses of a Dictionary. The scholar who wishes to 
become well acquabited with the Spanish and English classics, will hardly be oaiislied 
with any thing less than the octavo edition ; but as a pocket companion for beginners, 
for traveHara, or for the usu of those who consult a dictionaiy for practical purpuses, thk 
•bridKment will be found superior to any other work yet publishtfL 
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FRENCH. 

OHOTJQtnETB Frexioh CkuDLTersations and Dialognes. 18in« $ 60 

Yimxig Ladies* GiiidA to Frendi CkmipontioiiL l2mo 75 

OOLLOTS Dramatie Vrvaoh fieader. l2mo 1 oo 

OOTOAK, A. Poetical French Eeader. lamo 1 OO 

DE HTA'8 Elementary Arenoh Beader. i6mo 60 

ClaEBio ditto. l2iao 100 

FBENCH and Sngliih— English and French Dictionary. Based on Bpien and 

others. Royal Sva Uniform with Adier's German DIetioimxy 

OLLENDOBFFS New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett.lSmo 1 00 

IfAtliftii nf Xiftamiwg Vwtnn^^ By V. Valne. ISmo 100 

KEY to each Vol T6 

OLLENBOBFF'ft First LesBona in French. By O. W. Greene. 18mo 60 

GOMPANIOK to OllendorflTs Frencl^ Grftnunar. By G. W. Greene. 12m«. ....*.. 76 

BOEHEB'8 Elementary French Beader. 12mo.. 100 

Second French Eeader. 12mo , .1 oo 

LE NOTTVEATJ Testament 82mo « 87 

BOWAITS Modem French Befider. 12mo 76 

SITBBENNE'S French and English Frononndng Dictionary. l2mo 1 60 

Pocket French and English Dictionary. i8mo 

— — — French w^^^ni^i, i8mo » 60 

yOLTAIBE*8 Charles Xn. Edited by Barrenn& 18mo .* 60 

GERHAHr. 

ADLEB'S German and English, and l^g li ft h and Cterman Dictionary. Gompflea 

from the best authorities. 1 Vol. large 8yo. Half Bussia 6 jv 

dittfr Abridged Edition. 12mo. HalfBuada 176 

ProgressiYe CFerman Beader. l2mo 1 00 

OLLENDOBFFS Hew Method of Learning Oerman. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12mo 1 00 

KEY to ditto T5 

OLLENDOBFFS New Grammar Ibr Germans to Learn the English Language. 

By P. Gands. 12mo ; 1 00 

KEY to ditto. 12mo 75 

OEHLSGHLAGEB, J. C. A Prononncing German Beader. l2mo 100 

EIGHHOBN'S Practical German Ghrammar. l2mo i oo 

ITALIAN. 

FOBESTTS Italian Beader. 12mo 1 oo 

OLLE NDOBFFS New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. ForestL 12mo. 1 50 
KEY to ditto 76 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDOBFFS New Kthod of Learning Spanish. By M. Yelaiqnei and T. Sfan- 

mond. 12mo 1 50 

KEY to ditto 76 

VELAZQUEZ and SEOANE'S Spanish and Tg^g^^T*, and English and Spanldi 

Dictionary, nnlform with" Adler's German Lex." liurge 8vo 

Ditto ditto. Abridged 

VELAZQUEZ'S NewBpanish Beader. WitbLexioon. 12mo \\',\\\ i » 

— Spanish Phrase Bo<dE. 18mo gg 

'LENDOBFFS New Method of Learning English applied to the Bpaniah. 

Tiy Profe. Palenzuela and Carenno. 12mo • im 

to ditto ..!.'!!.*!!;!; ?5 

iEB'S SpaniriiTeadierandCoUoqnial Phrase Book iw *.*.'. '.'/.*.'.*.'..; I*'/ gg 
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ABKOLD'S Leetti 
BOJESEN and AI | 
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Ell ( 

COUSIN'S Coune 
CHASE'S Treatifli 
CBOSBTS First: 
CHAM PUir, J. X 
EVERETT'S Qyst I 
OBAHAM'S ^ig I 
OBEENE'S Histo I 

Atlaai 

OmZOrS Hiftorl 
JAEGER'S Clacuhi 
K^OHTLET'S 1 
KOHLBATICH'S 1 
LATHAM'S Ha^ 
MANOKALL'Sl 
MAKKHAKTS H 
HANDEVILLE' 

1. Primary] 

2. Second J 

I 
MARSHALL'S; | ) 

OnS'SEasyLef f 7 

Do. I C 

Studies I J7 

Do. . 25 

First u I 25 

FEBEIKS'S Prm I 84 

. Elen r-\%' w 50 

= SS 1853 «>«- 

Elem. . ,_ ., «>.... 160 

Pirrz and ARNOLD'S Manual of Ancient Geography and Hiftory 1 oo 

Mediaeval Geography and History, ismo 75 

Modem do. do. l2mo 100 

QTJACEENBOS'S First Lessons in English Oompoiitton. ISifto 46 

B£n)'S Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriyatioiis, am 1 oo 

SEWELL'S ChUd^sKrst History of Rome. 18mo 60 

mTAffflPTlft'RTf^ ' ]^Yt>^*Tr^~^ 12ino 1 fn 

TATLOB'SMal ^""^ « ■< Hj^tory. Edited by Pra£ Hnry. 8m 

Cloth,$2f ^^X S60 
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